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PREFACE 


DURING  the  last  few  years  I  have  visited  the  different 
countries  which  form  the  British  Empire.  These 
visits  have  naturally  aroused  considerable  interest, 
not  only  in  the  history  and  geography  of  these  countries, 
but  also  in  the  many  political  and  social  problems  which 
concern  the  Government  of  the  Empire.  It  is  of  some 
of  these  which  I  wish  to  write,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall 
endeavour  to  treat  the  various  countries  as  forming 
a  whole  and  not  several  units.  Instead  of  taking 
each  country  separately,  and  dealing  with  its  special 
problems  one  by  one,  I  shall  discuss  those  problems 
which  concern  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Native  Question  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  country,  though,  at  the  present  moment,  its 
importance  is  most  noticeable  in  South  Africa,  but 
in  its  various  phases  it  exists  in  the  West  Indies, 
Indian  Empir  East,  and  even  Austr 
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and  New  Zealand.  To  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the 
Empire,  especially  between  those  of  its  members 
who  are  kinsmen,  it  is  necessary  to  make  clear  their 
common  interests  and  difficulties.  The  British  people 
wherever  they  live,  whether  in  New  Zealand  or  Great 
Britain,  Australia  or  Canada,  South  Africa  or  the 
West  Indies,  must  begin  to  take  more  interest  in  each 
other's  affairs.  Solutions  of  problems  in  one  country 
may  be  applicable  to  those  in  another  country,  and 
forces  which  one  country  lacks  may  be  supplied  by 
another.  So  I  shall  attempt  to  write  of  the  British 
Empire  as  if  it  were  one  vast  country  inhabited  by 
numerous  different  races.  The  title  I  have  chosen 
seems  suitable  for  several  reasons.  As  the  life  of 
a  human  being  consists  first  of  his  birth  and  growth, 
and  afterwards  of  his  education  and  struggles  for 
a  livelihood,  so  the  life  of  an  Empire  depends  on  its 
successes  in  solving  the  difficulties  which  threaten 
its  decay  or  existence.  Further,  as  the  life  of  a  human 
being  depends  on  the  health  of  all  the  members,  and 
the  loss  or  decay  of  one  member  may  destroy  the 
whole  body,  so  the  life  of  an  Empire  depends  on  the 
happiness  and  strength  of  the  whole  people. 
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I  shall  first  shortly  trace  the  growth  of  the  Empire 
from  its  birth  to  its  present  position,  and  after  that 
I  shall  describe  some  of  its  principal  features  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  rest  of  the  book  will  consist 
of  chapters  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  ruling  the 
Empire,  its  social  problems,  its  relations  with  its 
neighbours,  and,  finally,  its  unity. 

WALTER  MEAKIN. 

December  1906. 
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LIFE    OF    AN    EMPIRE 


CHAPTER   I 
THE  GROWTH 

THE  first  we  hear  about  England  is  from  some  of 
the  Roman  Chronicles.  Like  the  British  Empire, 
the  Roman  Empire  had  commenced  from  a  very 
small  beginning.  Rome,  the  greatest  city  of  the 
world,  started  life  as  a  village  composed  of  a  few 
roughly  -  built  hovels  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
rampart.  The  walls  are  of  earth  and  stones,  strength- 
ened by  the  roughly-cut  trunks  of  trees,  whilst  the 
houses  inside  are  similar  to  those  in  the  out-of-way 
districts  of  our  own  Empire,  with  walls  of  logs,  and 
rough,  untidy,  thatched  roofs.  In  fine  weather  the 
streets  are  sun-baked  and  dusty  ;  in  wet  weather 
they  are  deep  in  mud.  The  country  round  consists 
of  forest  and  marshland,  with  a  few  clearings  broken 
up  by  the  old  stumps  of  trees  and  stones,  amongst 
which  are  grazing  a  few  sheep  and  cattle.  The  citizens 
are  wild-looking  shepherds,  with  clothes  of  skins 
1  rough  cloth.  The  men  are  armed  with  primitive 
weapons,  swords,  spears,  and  arrows  like  those  of  the 
i 
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wilder  tribes  of  Africa.  At  the  time  when  one  of  her 
enterprising  generals  crossed  the  English  Channel, 
Rome  had  become  a  fine  and  wealthy  city,  ruling 
;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
city  was  defended  by  mighty  walls  of  stone,  whilst 
inside  the  rude  huts  were  replaced  by  magnificent 
temples  and  houses,  and  the  fine,  well-paved  streets 
were  thronged  with  richly-clothed  citizens.  Outside 
the  city  the  marshes  had  been  drained  and  the  forest 
cleared,  and  instead  of  these  were  well-cultivated 
fields  dotted  with  beautiful  country-houses  and  farms. 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion 
of  Gaul.  Caesar  had  been  brought  up  amidst  all  this 
luxury,  but  his  energy  and  ambition  had  taken  him 
to  the  outmost  fringes  of  civilisation.  He  had  fought 
many  a  battle  with  the  fierce  natives  of  Gaul.  He 
had  marched  through  wild  forests,  crossed  great 
rivers,  and  seen  many  strange  cities.  Like  our  modern 
explorers,  he  made  notes  on  strange  customs,  names, 
and  ways,  all  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Roman,  the 
man  of  the  Universe.  He  heard  vague  and  wonderful 
stories  of  more  distant  nations,  and  he  longed  to  go 
still  further  afield.  His  wars  brought  him  to  the 
English  Channel,  and  there  he  met  men  who  had 
crossed  the  water  to  that  unknown  island.  Love 
of  adventure  and  novelty,  and  the  excuse  of  an  insult 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  led  him  to  this  island,  and 
England,  or  Britain,  as  it  was  then  called,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

England  was  a  land  of  savagery.  The  people 
were  akin  to  those  in  Gaul.  They  lived  in  villages 
of  huts  and  walls  of  stakes.  They  kept  a  few  cattle, 
and  cultivated  small  patches  of  land,  but  their  chief 
pursuits  were  those  of  the  chase  and  war.  Clad 
with  skins  in  winter  and  bedaubed  with  paint  in 
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summer,  they  must  have  borne  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  at  the  time  New  Zealand 
was  discovered.  They  had  great  chiefs  and  little 
chiefs,  and  curious  codes  of  law,  mostly  concerned  with 
the  rules  of  warfare  and  the  dealings  of  the  tribes 
with  each  other.  They  were  brave  and  hardy.  Their 
religion  was  Animistic,  the  worship  of  spirits  and 
submission  to  their  priests.  They  had  all  those 
curious  beliefs  universal  to  all  infant  races  ;  they 
dreaded  the  unknown,  and  what  they  could  not 
understand  they  put  down  to  the  supernatural.  Evil 
spirits  must  be  propitiated  in  times  of  plague  and 
disease.  The  Druids,  their  priests,  were  their  medicine 
men  ;  they  must  see  that  all  the  evil  spirits  are  satisfied, 
and  victims  must  be  found  for  the  sacrifice.  The  sun 
that  warms  by  day,  the  moon  that  shines  by  night, 
the  howling  winds,  the  roaring  thunder,  or  the  great 
sea,  these  are  their  gods.  They  are  the  most  wonderful 
things  to  them,  and  as  such  they  are  divine. 

Most  of  the  country  they  inhabited  was  covered 
with  forests,  not  like  the  woods  of  England  to-day, 
tidy  and  trim,  and  carpeted  with  wild-flowers.  To 
understand  England  of  Caesar's  day  we  must  have 
seen  some  of  the  wild  forests  of  the  temperate  zone. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  walk  through  the  forest.  The 
ground  is  strewn  with  the  decaying  trunks  of  fallen 
trees  piled  one  on  another,  and  covered  with  moss 
and  undergrowth  ;  the  light  comes  dimly  through 
the  leaves,  and  patches  of  sunlight  strike  the  ground, 
re  is  a  solemn  stillness  through  the  forest,  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  call  of  some  forest-bird.  The 
sweet  singing  of  our  native  woods  does  not  exist  in 
a  great  forest ;  birds,  like  men,  prefer  the  sunshine 
and  not  the  depths  of  a  forest.  At  night  the  wild 
beasts  will  hunt  through  the  forest.  Caesar  and  his 
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men,  led  by  some  savage-looking  native,  march 
through  this  forest  in  single  file  along  some  half- 
hidden  track.  Armed  though  they  are  with  strong 
shields,  spears  and  armour,  they  fear  the  sudden 
onset  of  the  natives,  and  the  tried  soldiers  are  alert 
at  every  rustle  or  strange  sound.  The  forest  grows 
lighter,  more  sunshine  gleams  amongst  the  trees, 
and  they  approach  a  village  clearing.  Caesar  ap- 
proaches with  offerings  of  friendship,  which  are  perhaps 
accepted,  or  else  he  is  greeted  with  showers  of  stones 
or  arrows  ;  or  perhaps  the  village  is  deserted,  and 
the  natives  have  fled  for  safety  to  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  If  it  is  peace,  the  entrance  to  the  village  is 
unblocked,  and  the  Romans,  with  every  precaution 
against  treachery,  enter.  Many  of  the  soldiers  from 
the  wars  in  Gaul  may  understand  the  natives'  language, 
and  speak  kindly  to  the  men.  The  less  timid  of  the 
natives  gather  round  the  soldiers,  wondering  at  their 
strange  clothes  and  ways,  and  casting  envious  glances 
at  their  splendid  arms.  The  soldiers  in  their  turn, 
half  in  pity  and  half  out  of  curiosity,  make  friends 
with  the  people.  For  bits  of  finery  they  exchange 
curios,  which  they  will  keep  to  show  to  their  friends 
on  their  return  home.  The  children,  too,  are  sure 
to  be  there,  tiny  mites  playing  about  without  any 
clothing,  with  rough,  unkempt  hair,  grubby  but 
happy.  They,  too,  will  wonder  at  these  strange  men, 
who  will  play  with  them  with  kindly  memories  of 
their  own  home ;  whilst  at  the  hut  doors  will  be  the 
women,  half  afraid  for  their  children,  but  glad  to 
accept  the  finery  given  by  the  soldiers.  Meanwhile 
the  rest  of  the  soldiers  have  pitched  their  camp  near 
the  village,  the  sentries  pace  to  and  fro,  the  fires 
twinkle,  and  the  men  gather  in  groups  to  eat  and 
talk  of  the  adventures  of  the  day,  and  tell  stories 
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of  home.  In  the  midst  of  the  camp  is  the  general's 
tent,  and  there  Caesar  sits  writing  his  diary  for  the 
day,  that  diary  which  has  come  to  us.  The  groups 
scatter  and  the  men  lie  down,  and  the  general,  too, 
sleeps.  The  only  sound  is  the  tread  of  the  sentry, 
the  howl  of  some  prowling  wolf,  the  rustling  of  the 
trees,  and  the  babbling  of  an  English  stream.  Over- 
head the  sentry  sees  the  full  moon  looking  down 
from  above  as  it  does  to-day.  This  is  England  at 
her  birth.  The  moon  shines  on  her  still,  but  Caesar 
and  his  brave  soldiers,  the  savage  natives,  and  the 
wolf  are  all  gone.  England  still  exists,  but  how 
changed  from  her  cradle  days !  Caesar  returns  to 
Gaul  with  his  soldiers  and  some  prisoners  for  slaves, 
but  only  to  return  in  the  following  year.  Gradually 
the  Roman  dominion  is  established  in  Britain. 
Roman  magistrates  are  allotted  their  districts,  and, 
like  the  Indian  civilians  of  our  own  Indian  Empire, 
go  about  the  country  keeping  order  and  establishing 
laws  and  customs.  The  soldiers  have  their  military 
stations,  and  near  these,  small  towns  begin  to  grow. 
Traders  from  the  Continent  bring  their  goods  to  sell 
to  the  soldiers  and  natives,  and  the  natives  bring  in 

:ie  and  food  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  towns. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  felt  through- 
out the  land.  The  more  warlike  of  the  natives  are 
subdued  or  driven  to  the  north  or  west ;  the  military 
stations  are  connected  by  the  wonderful  Roman 
roads  ;  clearings  are  made  in  the  forests  and  rivers 
are  bridged.  The  country  grows  more  and  more 

-••fill.  The  magistrates  and  officers  begin  to  build 
villas  in  the  open  country,  plant  gardens,  and  enjoy 
country  life.  The  natives  acquire  tastes  for  better 
cloth*  s  and  houses  ;  the  young  men  join  the  legions, 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  marry  the  native  women. 
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The  Pax  Romana  has  come  over  Britain,  and  for 
the  time  she  lives  secure,  slowly  rising  from  a  state 
of  savagery  to  that  of  a  prosperous  province  of  a 
great  empire.  Rome  was  a  good  nurse. 

Slowly,  however,  the  great  Roman  Empire  is 
passing  away.  Troubles  at  home,  discontent,  luxury 
and  discord  are  doing  their  work ;  the  savage  tribes 
on  the  northern  frontier  are  beginning  to  raid  the 
further  provinces,  and  the  mercenary  soldiers,  instead 
of  driving  them  back,  are  fighting  one  another.  Rome 
wants  all  her  strength  nearer  the  city,  and  the  troops 
from  the  more  distant  provinces  are  recalled.  Amongst 
these  are  the  soldiers  from  Britain.  The  people  have 
so  long  trusted  to  Rome  for  defence  that  they  have 
grown  unaccustomed  to  warfare,  and  the  luxury  of 
Rome  has  even  penetrated  to  this  distant  province. 
The  wealthy  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  strangers 
from  many  provinces,  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble 
begin  to  leave  the  country,  and  the  wilder  spirits 
amongst  the  natives  break  forth  into  robbery  and 
plunder.  The  natives  in  the  north  and  west  no  longer 
fear  the  officer  and  his  men,  and  raid  the  cattle  of 
their  richer  kinsmen  across  the  frontier.  There  is 
no  leader,  no  courage,  and  no  unity,  and  Britain  is 
at  the  mercy,  first  of  the  fierce  Picts  and  Scots,  and 
then  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  and  the  Danes. 

These  latter  hardy  and  adventurous  Norsemen 
begin  by  plundering  along  the  coast.  Learning 
about  the  richness  of  the  country,  some  of  the  more 
adventurous  begin  to  build  themselves  houses  and 
establish  farms.  The  younger  sons  of  earls,  with 
chosen  followers,  establish  earldoms  of  their  own. 
Earls  become  great  earls,  rulers  of  provinces,  and 
then  kings.  The  fights  against  the  disorganised 
natives  have  ceased,  and  instead  the  earls  wage  war 
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against  each  other,  or  against  other  adventurers 
seeking  a  home  in  this  fertile  land.  After  many 
years  of  straggle  peace  once  more  exists.  England, 
as  it  now  becomes,  is  divided  into  Provinces  ruled 
over  by  kings. 

During  this  time  the  conditions  of  the  country 
have  altered  greatly.  The  Roman  villas  and  towns 
have  been  burnt  and  plundered,  and  the  natives  have 
been  slaughtered  or  have  returned  again  to  savagery. 
The  Norsemen  have  come  over  in  very  great  numbers ; 
not  like  the  Romans,  as  officials  and  soldiers,  but  as 
conquerors  and  colonists.  Their  civilisation  is  rough  ; 
they  live  in  large  bare  houses  without  decoration, 
and  know  little  about  art  or  literature.  Instead  of 
the  vases  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  the  silks  of  the  East, 
they  decorate  their  houses  with  trophies  of  the  chase 
and  wonderful  swords.  Instead  of  Horace  and  Virgil, 
they  enjoy  tales  of  Odin  and  Thor,  and  other  great 
heroes,  half  gods  and  half  men.  Rude  plenty  abounds  ; 
nightly  they  feast  at  mighty  banquets.  All  men  look 
to  the  word  of  their  lord  in  Council.  Instead  of  the 
Roman  law,  they  obey  customs  ;  instead  of  the  magis- 
trate, the  chief.  Peace,  however,  slowly  modifies 
the  roughness  of  these  invaders  ;  King  Alfred  makes 
good  laws,  and  Christianity  softens  the  ideals  of  man 
and  brings  England  once  again  into  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  the  condition  of 
England  must  have  been  satisfactory.  Most  of  the 
country  was  at  peace,  and  the  land  was  ruled  wisely. 
The  great  earls  were  not  supreme,  but  listened  to 
the  advice  of  their  Councils.  Agriculture  was  making 
progress,  and  the  Church  had  commenced  to  establish 
education  and  a  desire  for  knowledge.  Europe,  indeed, 
had  gone  backward,  but  out  of  that  chaos  of  barbarism 
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there  had  begun  to  arise  order  and  peace.  The 
Roman  Empire  had  ceased  in  Western  Europe,  which 
had  shared  the  fate  of  England  and  had  been  portioned 
out  amongst  the  warlike  tribes  who  had  so  long  been 
checked  by  the  Roman  troops.  Gaul  had  been  the 
stage  of  great  events  ;  it  had  seen  a  Charlemagne, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  north- 
west, Norsemen,  kinsmen  of  the  invaders  and  rulers 
of  England,  had  established  what  was  called  a 
Dukedom,  the  duke  being  legally  a  vassal  of  the 
King  of  France,  but  in  reality  an  independent 
monarch. 

A  dispute  as  to  the  succession  of  England  arose, 
and  the  then  Duke  of  Normandy,  crossing  over  to 
England,  defeated  his  rival  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
and  after  overcoming  other  rivals  became  the  King 
of  England,  known  to  history  as  William  i. 

He  established  his  favourites  and  chief  supporters 
in  the  places  of  his  opponents,  and  the  common 
people  changed  their  masters.  The  small  farmers 
and  labourers  of  those  days  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  much  objection  at  first  to  this  change.  They 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  organise  national 
resistance,  but  were  content  to  watch  the  great  thanes 
and  their  followers  fight  their  own  battles.  The 
country,  too,  was  not  united,  but  divided  by  jealousies. 
They,  however,  soon  learnt  to  regret  their  indifference. 
William  i.  proved  himself  a  strong  king,  and,  supported 
by  the  self-interest  of  his  followers,  was  able  to  estab- 
lish most  momentous  changes. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  feudalism.  During 
Saxon  times  the  landowners  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
their  land  as  their  own.  The  earls  had  the  largest 
estates,  the  thanes  the  lesser,  and  the  smallest  belonged 
to  the  yeomen.  All  of  them  farmed  their  own  land 
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by  their  serfs  and  servants,  and  the  whole  household 
lived  on  the  products  of  the  soil. 

The    Normans,    however,    altered    all    this.     The 
King  was  the  supreme  feudal   lord  to   whom  all  the 
land  belonged.     He  did  not,  however,  keep  the  whole 
land  for  his  own  use,  but  portioned  it  out  amongst 
his   followers,   who,   instead  of  paying  him   rent   or 
supplying  provisions  to  Court,  had,  in  times  of  war, 
to  support  the    King  with  their    retainers.       These 
great  lords  portioned  their  land  out  to  their  retainers 
on  similar  conditions,  and  these  again  part  of  their 
share  to  their  followers.     The  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  tenure  by  military  service.     In  portioning 
out  these  estates,  however,  the  King  and  the  lords 
and  the  lesser  gentry  would  retain  portions  for  their 
own  use.     There  was  very  little  money  in  circulation, 
and  most  men  lived  on  what  they  could  grow  them- 
es.    They  had  their  own  meat,  their  own  corn, 
and  their  own  home-made  wine.     The  women  of  the 
household  made  their  own  cloth,  and  only  occasionally 
purchased  finer  stuff  from  the  wandering  merchants. 
It    was    found   inconvenient    to    supervise    and    feed 
these    vast    households,    so    a    system    was    adopted 
reby,  in  return  for  certain  days  of  labour  to  be 
formed  to  their  lords,  the  servants  and  serfs  were 
n   pieces  of  land   on  which   they  must   support 
'1  no  longer  seek  the  bounty  of  their 
lord.    These  labourers,  like  their  lords,  would  grow 
i  own  corn,  and  they  were  allowed  to  graze  their 
cattle   on   the  commons,   rules  being  established   as 
;  i  umber  of  cattle.     They  could  also  cut  timb-  r 
for  their  houses  from  the  forest. 

If  a  tourist  had  travelled  through  England  at  this 
time  he  would  have  found  few  large  towns.  A  fi\\ 
towns  had  begun  to  grow  near  the  castles  of  the 
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and  the  great  lords,  many  of  whom  were  bishops,  and 
round  the  castles  of  the  smaller  lords  villages  had 
rapidly  sprung  up.  The  King  and  his  courtiers  would 
wish  to  purchase  novelties  for  themselves  and  their 
ladies  from  Europe  and  the  East,  and  the  nobles  would 
wish  to  do  the  same.  Instead  of  merchants  only 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  they  would  build  stores 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  great  cathedral  cities 
sprang  up  from  the  wants  of  the  bishops  and  their 
attendants.  Next  the  gentry  would  begin  to  want 
many  things  their  households  could  not  supply,  and 
would  have  to  buy  these  in  the  towns,  and  their  men, 
too,  would  purchase  according  to  their  means.  The 
towns  began  to  become  the  centres  of  commerce,  hotels 
would  be  built,  and  markets  established.  England 
began  to  want  many  things  she  had  never  heard  about 
before  from  Europe,  and  Europe  wanted  much  that 
England  had.  In  this  way  towns  began  to  grow. 

The  whole  of  England  was  considered,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  to  belong  to  the  King.  It  was  his 
to  do  with  as  he  chose  ;  his  enemies  were  the  enemies 
of  the  country,  and  his  ambitions  were  personal  and 
not  national.  The  earlier  Norman  kings,  though  they 
spent  some  of  their  time  in  England,  had  their  real 
home  in  Normandy.  England  was  their  country 
estate,  where  they  would  go  to  hunt  in  the  New  Forest 
or  collect  their  revenue.  They  had  little  to  do  with  the 
people,  but  left  their  feudal  lords  to  manage  the 
country  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  supported 
them  with  their  arms  or  raised  sufficient  money  for 
their  wars  and  pleasures. 

William  i.  was  strong  enough  to  control  his  vassals, 
but  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors  the  nobles 
became  more  independent,  ignoring  the  commands 
of  their  King.  Disputes  arose  about  the  succession 
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of  the  crown,  and  caused  civil  wars.  All  over  England 
castles  were  built  and  strongly  garrisoned  ;  many  of 
the  owners  of  these  castles  were  nothing  but  robbers 
who  plundered  friend  and  foe  alike.  Many  of  the 
smaller  landowners  sought  the  protection  of  the  more 
powerful,  and  strengthened  the  bands  of  feudalism. 
Private  war  and  rapine  were  the  curse  of  the  time. 

Henry  u.,  by  his  ability,  re-established  a  modified 
control  over  his  vassals,  but  the  absence  of  Richard  i. 
and  the  weakness  of  John  led  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  great  vassals.  In  Magna  Carta  they  gained  much 
from  the  King  and  a  little  for  the  people.  The 
monarchy  still  existed,  but  in  reality  the  country  was 
ruled  by  the  great  landowners. 

The  landowners,  however,  after  they  had  compelled 
the  submission  of  their  King,  had  no  common  cause 
to  unite  them,  and  commenced  to  quarrel  amongst 
themselves.  This  enabled  Edward  i.  and  Edward  in. 
to  recover  much  of  the  power  they  had  lost,  and  by 
their  foreign  wars  to  turn  the  energy  of  their  subjects 
away  from  their  own  country. 

Edward  i.  also  strengthened  his  position  by  appealing 
to  the  smaller  landowners  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  and  by  gathering  together  their  repre- 
sentatives to  grant  him  money,  he  established 
Parliamentary  government,  which  was  destined  to 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
country  and  the  Empire.  In  spite  of  all  his  successes 
the  greater  barons  were  still  powerful,  as  they  proved 
themselves  afterwards  by  deposing  Edward  II,  and 
Richard  n.  Jealousy  again  divided  them,  and  there 
followed  the  War  of  the  Roses  between  two  of  the 
great  houses.  This  war  was  continued  so  long  and 
bitterly  that  both  parties  were  broke- n,  and  win  n 
Henry  vn.  was  established  firmly  on  the  throne  he 
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found  that  there  was  little  to  oppose  his  plans  save  a 
Parliament  which  appeared  ready  to  do  all  he  wished. 

During  these  struggles  the  position  of  England 
had  entirely  changed.  John  had  lost  a  great  part  of 
Normandy,  and  though  Edward  in.  and  Henry  v.  had 
won  great  victories  in  France,  and  conquered  much 
territory,  during  the  Civil  War  it  had  all  been  lost. 
Consequently  England  was  no  longer  a  conquered 
province  but  an  independent  country.  The  kings  were 
English  kings  and  not  Norman  dukes.  Wales,  too,  had 
been  added  to  the  English  territory,  and  also  part  of 
Ireland.  The  people  were  beginning  to  assert  them- 
selves, especially  in  the  towns  and  cities,  which  had 
grown  very  rapidly.  Many  of  the  cities,  such  as 
London,  had  a  growing  commerce,  and  the  burghers 
had  obtained  charters  enabling  them  to  control 
their  own  affairs.  They  had  taken  little  part  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  on  their  termination  found  themsehvs 
much  stronger  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  feudal 
lords.  The  wars  had  indeed  caused  much  misery, 
but  with  their  termination  a  new  chapter  of  English 
history  opens, — the  struggle  between  the  Crown 
and  people.  Feudalism  as  a  power  had  ceased,  and 
instead  had  become  the  land  law  of  England.  Great 
landowners  still  existed,  no  longer  as  great  chiefs 
but  rather  as  wealthy  subjects.  The  Church  had 
sided  with  the  barons,  and  now  th;it  they  were  crushed 
she  too  must  share  their  fate.  Her  monasteries 
were  broken  up  and  her  lands  distributed ;  what 
remains  of  her  becomes  part  of  the  Crown  to  do  its 
brhcsts.  The  Crown  seems  supreme,  and  is  more 
powerful  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  existence. 
Henry  vin.,  with  his  great  officials  Wolsey  and  Crom- 
well, is  a  dictator.  During  all  this  period  of  England's 
history  the  common  people,  as  we  now  call  them,  had 
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played  a  very  small  part.  Those  in  the  country 
were  submissive  to  the  gentry,  and  in  the  towns  to 
their  masters.  This  state  was  to  continue,  for  the 
majority,  many  more  years.  However,  a  new  class 
had  gradually  sprung  up  in  England,  recruited  from 
the  younger  sons  of  landowners  and  their  descendants. 
Before  the  Reformation  many  of  these  had  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Church,  but  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  great  religious  houses,  men  of  position,  but 
without  land,  turned  their  attentions  to  other  matters. 
Many  of  them  would  become  merchants  and  lawyers, 
and  the  more  adventurous  would  seek  their  living 
in  foreign  countries. 

Three  great  events  happened  about  this  time,  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  revival  of  religion.  Under  these  the  Crown's 
supremacy  was  to  depart  very  quickly.  On  the 
Continent  the  great  power  of  the  world,  Spain,  en- 
riched by  the  discovery  of  America,  upheld  the  power 
of  the  old  forms  of  religion.  There  was  no  power  in 
Europe  able  to  resist  her.  Suddenly  came  the  great 
religious  revival,  and  men  began  to  think  that  all 
was  not  well,  and  to  express  ideas  contrary  to  the 
established  order  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  this  movement 
made  great  way.  It  was  a  very  rich  province,  with 
great  commercial  cities,  and  as  part  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  it  had  shared  largely  in  its  prosperity.  Its 
/ens  had  seen  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  this 
had  broadened  their  minds.  Full  of  religious  zeal, 
they  refused  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and 
there  followed  that  great  struggle  which  was  to 
ite  the  Dutch  Republic  and  break  the  power 
of  Spain. 

In  England,  too,  commerce  had  greatly  increased, 
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especially  with  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and 
this  had  made  England  acquainted  with  the  great 
cause  of  freedom.  Gradually  she  was  drawn  into 
the  struggle  with  Spain.  Under  Queen  Mary  the 
country  had  learnt  to  dread  intolerance,  and  under 
Elizabeth  and  her  great  statesmen  the  whole  country 
was  united  in  fighting  for  its  political  and  religious 
freedom.  The  struggle  with  Spain  led  British  seamen 
to  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  it  created  a  desire 
for  adventure  and  enterprise  which  created  the 
British  Empire. 

At  this  time  Englishmen,  in  addition  to  their  own 
country,  possessed  Wales  and  Ireland.  Scotland 
was  an  independent  State,  associated  in  many  ways 
by  language  and  race,  but  nevertheless  a  source  of 
danger  rather  than  strength.  Of  her  Continental 
possessions  Calais,  the  last  remnant  of  her  French 
Empire,  had  just  been  lost,  and  thus  she  was  removed 
from  all  the  dangers  of  Continental  expansion.  Spain 
had  jealously  guarded  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
America,  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the 
East  Indies  as  her  own  exclusive  property.  Now, 
however,  was  a  change.  Drake  and  other  great 
seamen  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  even  entered  the 
Pacific  in  their  attacks  on  Spain  ;  they  brought  back 
tales  of  strange  lands  and  treasure,  and  thus  roused 
a  spirit  of  adventure  throughout  England.  Then 
came  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  at  one 
blow  the  whole  of  the  New  World  was  at  the  mercy 
of  England.  Holland,  too,  had  established  her  freedom, 
and,  like  England,  had  put  her  whole  energy  into 
commercial  enterprise. 

Neither  England  nor  Holland  desired  to  create 
great  empires.  The  movement  was  private  rather 
than  public,  commercial  than  political,  peaceful  than 
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like.  Spain  had  used  South  America  as  a  country 
to  be  drained  for  her  benefit,  and  there  was  no  thought 
of  ruling  the  country  for  its  own  benefit.  So  with 

land  and  Holland  it  was  the  trade  they  wished 
and  not  the  countries.  The  rule  of  commerce 
was  to  cause  wars  and  create  an  empire,  but  all  the 
time  the  object  was  riches  and  not  glory.  This 
period  is  then  one  of  great  importance.  Feudalism 
was  dead,  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  to  perish,  and 
commerce  was  about  to  build  an  empire. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  danger  of  the 
country  and  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen  had  estab- 
lished a  unity  of  purpose  amongst  all  classes.  The 
people  were  devoted  to  their  monarch,  as  one  with 
whom  they  had  shared  the  dangers  and  glories  of  a 

v  great  crisis.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada  removed 
the  danger,  and  the  death  of  the  Queen  the  wisdom. 
James  I.  brought  indeed  with  him  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  but  that  was  all.  Believing  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  he  and  his  successor  tried  to  override 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  they  were  no  longer  the 
people  of  Henry  vin.  Under  the  wars  they  had 
learned  independence  of  thought  and  action  ;  com- 
merce had  added  enormously  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  towns  and  cities.  They  would  only  be  taxed 
by  n  consent,  and,  as  the^r  representatives,  the 

Lower  House  of  Parliament  must  be  consulted.    The 
ople  had  not  yet  been  touched  by  progress, 
but  the  merchants  and  traders  were  determined  not 
to  submit. 

The  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  ended 

in  war  and  the  victory  of  Parliament,  and  though, 

indeed,  the  monarchy  was  subsequently  restored,  it 

Vr  than  master,  as  the  Revolution 

of  1688  was  to  prove. 
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The  discoveries  of  the  American  Continent,  and  the 
passing  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  may  be  considered 
to  have  revolutionised  the  world.  Before  these 
discoveries  the  centre  of  the  world's  commerce  was 
the  Mediterranean,  and  through  it  passed  not  only 
a  great  part  of  the  European  trade,  but  that  of  India 
and  the  East.  By  these  two  discoveries  the  centre 
was  shifted  westward,  and  instead  of  being  on  the 
fringe  of  civilisation  the  Western  States  of  Europe 
became  the  new  centre.  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Holland,  and  England  became  the  Great  Powers. 
For  a  time  Portugal  and  Spain  retained  the  benefit 
of  these  discoveries  to  themselves,  but  on  the  decline 
of  Spain  her  rivals,  France,  Holland,  and  England, 
succeeded  to  her  influence.  Before  the  civil  wars 
England  had  made  little  progress  in  colonisation  ; 
a  few  plantations  had  been  formed  in  Virginia  and 
Newfoundland,  but  these  were  rather  commercial 
enterprises  than  colonial.  When,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  more  toleration  in  these 
settlements  for  religious  sects  there  began  the  first 
real  emigration  movement,  and  religious  difficulties 
kept  the  stream  flowing  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Though  the  earlier  and  later  colonies  of 
North  America  were  not  founded  under  religious 
persecution,  yet  these  refugees  were  the  real  cause  of 
the  prosperity  of  these  colonies.  All  classes  were 
represented  among  them,  and  many  of  them  were 
men  of  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  as  well  as  good 
position  and  education. 

The  downfall  of  Spain  caused  a  scramble  for  the 
New  World  by  her  rivals,  and  as  the  energy  of  England 
was  diverted  by  the  civil  wars,  her  new  rivals,  Holland 
and  France,  gained  a  considerable  start.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  State  once  more  began  to 
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take  an  interest  in  foreign  policy,  and  one  of  the  first 
accessions  to  Greater  Britain  by  war  was  Jamaica. 

From  this  period  until  the  close  of  the  French 
revolutionary  wars  England  was  continually  extend- 
ing her  dominions  by  conquests  from  her  rivals,  and 
as  most  of  these  conquests  were  taken  for  commercial 
purposes,  this  period  cannot  be  termed  one  of  colonisa- 
tion. The  countries  acquired  were  not  uninhabited 
lands,  but  those  where  an  alien  population  had  already 
been  established,  or  else  those  inhabited  by  native 
races. 

The  wars  with  Holland  were  not  very  successful, 
and  though  the  Dutch  were  excluded  from  India  they 
kept  the  English  from  the  East  Indies.  The  Dutch 
and  English  both  desired  commercial  advantage, 
and  not  territorial,  and  the  wars  between  them  were 
caused  by  Navigation  Acts  rather  than  territorial 
aggressions. 

The  wars  with  the  French  were  entirely  different, 
and  the  British  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  been 
established  on  the  losses  of  France.  Canada,  several 
of  the  West  Indies,  India,  and  Mauritius,  were  all 
once  occupied  by  France,  and  in  Canada  and  Mauritius 
the  French  had  proved  themselves  successful  colonists. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Cape  was  also  due  to  the  French 
wars,  as  Europe  was  so  overrun  by  Napoleon  that 
Holland  had  really  become  part  of  his  empire.  The 
revolt  of  the  American  colonists  removed  the  only 
of  the  Empire  which  had  been  established  by 
colonisation,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  there 
was  a  new  movement  of  colonisation  to  Ausd  ili.i 
and  New  Zealand. 

>e  two  countries,  like  N-  'lerica,  contained 

few    of   those    things    which    traders   desired.     They 
were   inhabited  by  savage  races,  and   t! 
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opportunity  of  trading  with  them  for  spices  and  gold, 
so  that  they  were  considered  useless  countries  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  annexing.  As  such  they  were 
thought  convenient  spots  where  the  outcasts  of 
society  might  be  placed,  and  where  they  could  do  no 
harm.  So  to  Australia  were  sent  shiploads  of  convicts. 
It  was  gradually  found,  however,  that  Australia  was  not 
a  useless  country,  as  though  there  were  no  tropical 
luxuries  nor  ancient  cities,  yet  the  soil  was  able  to 
produce  much  for  the  service  of  man.  Free  men 
began  to  arrive  in  the  country,  and  finding  it  a  pleasant 
country  to  live  in  made  it  their  own  home.  At  first 
convicts  were  found  to  supply  cheap  labour,  but  as 
the  country  became  more  civilised  the  people  objected 
to  this  importation,  and  it  was  prohibited.  Emigration 
continued  to  benefit  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
as  these  countries  prospered  they  desired  self-govern- 
ment, which  was  readily  given.  The  British  Colonies 
were  all  created  by  emigration,  as,  though  Canada 
and  South  Africa  were  acquired  by  conquest,  without 
emigration  they  would  have  been  mere  fortresses 
or  stations  occupied  by  a  foreign  Power.  The  steady 
inflow  of  emigrants  did  not  begin  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  great  wars,  so  that  the  creation  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  is  the  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Looking  at  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire 
we  see  two  agents  at  work,  Commerce  and  Colonisa- 
tion. The  missionary  of  commerce  is  the  merchant 
with  his  goods ;  the  missionary  of  colonisation  is 
the  man  with  the  spade.  Behind  them  both  \v;is 
the  State,  supporting  her  merchants  and  colon i  K 
against  their  enemies.  The  expansion  of  the  Empire 
was  made  without  difficulty.  England  was  removed 
from  the  Continental  warfare,  and  though  she  played 
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a  most  important  part  during  the  Napoleon  wars  on 
land,  her  energies  were  mostly  directed  to  the  control 
of  the  sea  and  her  commerce. 

The  constant  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century 
necessitated  a  strong  government.  The  kings  of 
England  succeeded  one  another,  but  their  deaths 
and  reigns  were  of  little  importance.  The  country 
was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of  big  landowners,  clever 
younger  sons,  and  successful  lawyers.  They  did  not 
rule  in  their  own  right,  but  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  In  reality,  however,  they  represented 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  majority  of 
the  common  people  were  too  ignorant  to  take  much 
interest  in  politics,  and  were  content  to  leave  the 
government  of  the  country  to  their  betters.  England 

I  still  mainly  agricultural  and  reactionary.  The 
towns  contained  the  most  energetic  of  her  citizens, 
but  their  management  belonged  to  the  wealthy 
merchants  who  had  begun  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  landowners.  England  had  gained  great  glory 
abroad,  and  was  the  greatest  Power  in  the  world. 
France  had  been  crushed  by  a  century  of  warfare ; 
and,  freed  from  danger  once  more,  Englishmen  were 
able  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  their  own  private 
concerns.  The  condition  of  England  on  the  con- 
ion  of  peace  was  far  from  satisfactory.  There 
had  been  great  distress  during  the  war,  and  the  people 
had  looked  forward  to  immediate  prosperity  on  the 
making  of  peace.  In  this  expectation,  however, 

v  were  disappointed.     The  reduction  of  the  army 

threw    ninny    men    out    of   employment  ; 

price  of  bread  and  low  wages,  and  the  evils  of  the 

Poor  Law,  caused  much  misery  and  distress  throughout 

the    country.    The    French    Revolution    had    made 

all  Governments  suspicious  of  popular  movements, 
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and  in  every  meeting  and  assembly  they  saw  rebellion 
and  treason.  The  Holy  Alliance  of  the  monarchs 
on  the  Continent  was  established  to  suppress  popular 
movements,  and  the  strength  of  the  Alliance  was 
made  evident  in  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  and 
the  Austrian  invasion  of  Naples. 

In  England,  too,  the  same  causes  were  at  work,  and 
in  the  North  and  Midlands  there  were  riots  and 
disturbances  which  were  repressed  with  the  greatest 
severity.  During  the  war  the  condition  of  England 
had  undergone  great  changes.  The  manufacturing 
industry  had  flourished,  and  with  it  places  like 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  had  grown  from  little 
villages  into  great  cities.  The  old  yeomen  of  England, 
taking  advantage  of  the  price  of  land,  had  sold  their 
estates,  and  these  had  not  been  purchased  by  other 
yeomen,  but  by  large  landowners,  or  merchants  wishing 
to  become  landowners.  Others,  wishing  to  develop 
their  land,  had  borrowed  largely  for  improvements, 
and  these,  too,  during  the  subsequent  hard  times  were 
compelled  to  sell  their  land.  The  result  was  that 
much  of  the  agricultural  labour  was  displaced,  and 
emigrated  into  the  growing  cities.  Improvements 
in  machinery  and  the  building  of  railways  aided  the 
further  increase  of  the  towns. 

Even  in  the  towns  the  conditions  were  entirely 
different.  Before  the  invention  of  machinery  a 
master  only  employed  a  few  hands,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  them  was  that  of  master  and  servant 
or  household,  rather  than  employer  and  employed  or 
factory.  More  capital  was  now  required  on  account 
of  the  expense  of  machinery,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  little  chance  for  the  servants  to  become 
masters,  but  they  must  be  always  content  to  remain 
in  the  same  position. 
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The  question  of  wages  at  once  became  important. 
Under  the  old  simple  conditions  of  labour  the  wages 
were  fixed  by  the  magistrates,  and  when  fixed  any 
breach  of  contract  was  a  punishable  offence.  Now, 
however,  the  magistrates  were  unable  to  deal  with 
the  more  complicated  relations,  and  masters  and 
men  had  to  settle  their  own  disputes.  The  masters 
thought  they  alone  had  the  right  to  settle  them,  and 
consequently  the  men  began  to  combine  to  increase 
their  wages.  This  plan  of  the  men  was  met  by  the 
masters  taking  advantage  of  the  laws  against  com- 
binations, and  the  workmen  were  imprisoned  for 
holding  meetings  to  discuss  the  conditions  of  their 
wages. 

The  campaign  between  Capital  and  Labour  had 
commenced. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  detailed  history  of 
this  movement,  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  few 
of   the    most    important    steps.     The    first    was    the 
modification    of    the    laws    of    combination,    which, 
though  not  legalising  Trade  Unions,  enabled  the  men 
meet  and  settle  their  plans.     Next  followed  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.     Though  this  Act  did  not  give 
kmen  the  power  of  voting,  yet  by  giving  members 
to    the   large    manufacturing   cities,    instead    of   the 
rotten    boroughs,  and    extending    the    franchise,    the 
ubers    of    Parliament    were    brought    into    closer 
touch    with    the    people.     The    Trade    Union    Acts 
lised  the  Unions,  and  the  Representation  Act  of 
1867   further   extended    the   franchise.     Finally,    the 
Act  of  1884  gave  the  franchise  to  many  of  the  working- 
men,  and  at  last  they  were  able  to  vote.     The  effect 
of  this   Act   was  not   felt   immediately.     "  Lib 
and    "  Conserva'  members    were    still    elect  »<i. 

and  many  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-men 
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were  made.  Still,  however,  the  middle  classes  ruled 
England,  the  working-men  looking  to  them  for 
guidance,  and  men  of  wealth  and  position  seeking 
election  as  their  representatives. 

Education  was  established,  and  gradually  the 
working-men  began  to  think  out  matters  for  them- 
selves. The  elections  of  1906  have  shown  that  they 
have  at  length  realised  their  strength.  They  find 
there  is  no  need  of  revolution,  but  simple  measures 
alone  are  required.  In  the  House  of  Commons  they 
have  as  their  representatives  not  great  landowners, 
not  clever  lawyers,  not  great  capitalists,  but  their 
own  comrades,  who  have  learnt  from  life  and  experi- 
ence the  wants  and  troubles  of  their  fellow-men.  In 
this  way  a  scattered  band  of  poor  ignorant  units, 
originally  without  votes  and  unable  to  combine,  have 
become  the  ruling  class  of  the  British  Empire.  This 
is  the  great  event  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  move- 
ment, as  I  consider  that  the  development  and  con- 
solidation of  the  Empire  will  be  by  the  unity  of  labour. 
During  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  English 
statesmen  were  still  guided  by  their  own  private  ideas, 
based  on  the  traditions  of  history. 

Fortunately  for  England  the  lesson  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  not  in  vain,  and  as  soon  as  any  of  the 
English  peopled  colonies  wished  to  control  their  own 
internal  affairs  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
products  of  colonisation,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  colonies  of  South  Africa,  managed 
their  own  concerns,  and  grew  according  to  their  own 
circumstances.  Protected  from  foreign  interference 
by  Great  Britain,  they  were  able  to  turn  their  attention 
entirely  to  home  affairs.  The  result  was  that  they 
made  greater  strides  towards  democracy  than  Great 
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Britain  herself.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  lead 
the  way,  and  are  endeavouring  to  settle  social  questions 
which  are  not  even  practical  politics  in  Great  Britain. 
Canada  comes  next.  She  has  made  the  greatest 
commercial  progress,  but  social  questions  have  been 
somewhat  neglected  for  money-making,  and  her 
nearness  to  the  United  States  has  caused  her  to 
develop  on  different  lines  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  South  Africa  comes  last.  Her  ties  with 
Great  Britain  are  very  close.  She  has  been  threatened 
by  internal  dangers,  wars  with  native  races,  and  the 
Boers,  and  consequently  she  has  been  unable  to 
devote  all  her  attention  to  her  own  development. 

The  remainder  of  the  British  Empire,  the  product 
of  commerce,  is  still  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
British  Government.  The  Indian  Empire  commenced 
from  a  few  stores  belonging  to  a  London  Company. 
The  protection  of  these  stores  brought  the  Company 
into  conflict  with  the  native  chiefs,  and  gradually 
the  Company  took  over  the  control  of  a  great  part  of 
India.  After  the  Mutiny  the  Company  was  super- 
seded, but  the  old  policy  was  continued,  and  has 
involved  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula  and  Burmah.  The  trade  of  Singapore  and 
Penang  has  required  control  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  the  trade  of  Hongkong  and  other  Treaty  Ports 
might  have  required  control  of  part  of  China  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  other  European 
countries. 

It  was  trade  that  brought  us  into  Egypt,  and  from 
re  into  the  Soudan.  It  was  the  opening  of  markets 
that  led  to  the  scramble  for  Africa  by  which  we 
acquired  the  West  Coast,  British  East  Africa,  British 
Central  Africa,  and  the  rest  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
trade  that  has  gained  us  islands  in  Polynesia  and  tin- 
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West  Indies.  Trade,  then,  has  led  us  to  the  control  of 
vast  territory  and  multitudes  of  strange  races.  Mixed 
up  with  these  are  the  great  self-governing  colonies, 
which  have  been  created  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
who  have  come  to  live  there. 

Great  Britain  herself  has  risen  from  the  position 
of  savagery  to  that  of  a  great  civilised  Empire.  She 
has  passed  through  many  dangers  and  struggles,  and 
has  more  to  face  in  the  future.  The  government 
has  passed  from  emperors,  earls,  feudal  lords,  kings, 
great  landowners,  and  the  rich,  and  is  passing  from 
the  middle  classes  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  greatest  benefit  for  the  greatest  number  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  age ;  more  happiness,  less  labour, 
higher  wages,  better  education,  and  brotherhood. 
These  are  the  desires  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  are 
proclaimed  over  the  whole  Empire. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  no  longer  the  private  estate  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  a  composition  of  units  of  all  climates  and  races, 
of  the  most  learned  and  the  most  ignorant,  of  the 
most  advanced  and  the  most  backward,  of  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  modern  civilisation.  Some 
of  these  units  can  rule  themselves,  and  others  are 
destined  to  be  ruled  by  others.  The  problem  of  the 
future  is  to  consolidate  this  Empire.  To  solve  it 
will  necessitate  a  most  careful  examination  of  the 
countries  and  people  composing  the  Empire,  and  then 
perhaps  we  shall  see  some  guiding  principles  to  help 
the  solution. 


CHAPTER   II 
THE  EMPIRE 

I  N  the  last  chapter  I  traced  the  growth  of  the  Empire, 
and  shortly  explained  some  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  evolved.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  try 
and  describe  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  whole  country,  but 
by  taking  typical  scenes  from  some  of  the  countries 
I  have  visited  I  hope  to  give  some  idea  of  the  country 
and  towns. 

The  Heart  of  the  Empire,  as  it  is  called,  or  London, 
the  largest  city  within  the  world,  must  be  the  starting- 
place.  It  is  a  vast  concourse  of  houses,  broken  up 
by  streets  and  parks.  Viewing  the  city  from  some 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  great  forest. 
Here  and  there  tower  some  lofty  trees,  the  churches 
and  municipal  buildings,  the  parks  are  like  clearings 
or  open  glades,  and  through  the  midst  of  it  winds 
the  Thames.  A  haze  of  smoke  rises  from  the  countless 
chimneys,  and  from  below  comes  the  incessant  hum 
of  traffic.  The  centre  of  London  is  the  City  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.  At  night  it  is  quiet  as  a 
country  lane,  with  a  few  solitary  figures  making 
their  way  home.  Great  buildings  of  banks  and  offices 
tower  up  on  either  side,  all  quiet  and  deserted.  As 
the  day  comes,  the  streets  begin  to  wake  up  ;  the 
early  workmen,  the  charwomen  and  others,  begin 
to  arrive.  Buses  and  carts  make  their  appearance, 
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and  from  the  stations  there  flows  an  ever-increasing 
stream.  The  workmen  have  ceased,  and  instead 
are  black-coated  clerks  with  bags,  and  neatly-clad 
girls,  all  hurrying  to  their  offices.  Later  come  the 
more  leisurely  classes,  the  managers  of  business, 
stockbrokers,  and  professional  men.  The  tide  has 
reached  its  height.  The  streets  arc  thronged  with 
busy  men  seeking  their  daily  bread.  After  lunch 
the  tide  begins  to  ebb  even  more  quickly  than  it 
has  risen  ;  the  trains  and  public  vehicles  are  crowded 
with  passengers,  the  eating-houses  are  empty,  and 
once  again  the  City  becomes  quiet  and  deserted.  It 
is  low  tide. 

This  rise  and  ebb  of  human  traffic  is  apparent  in 
all  great  cities,  but  in  London  it  is  most  marked 
on  account  of  its  vastness.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  see  from  whence  it  comes.  Surrounding  the  City 
are  countless  districts  where  the  people  live,  extending 
far  into  the  country,  and  even  to  the  sea.  Standing 
at  one  of  the  suburban  stations  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  City,  we  can  see  the  commencement  of  the 
inflow.  Soon  after  dawn  come  the  workmen  fresh 
for  their  work,  and  entering  the  workmen's  trains 
they  are  carried  away.  From  the  long  rows  of  terraces 
clerks  in  bowlers  or  top-hats  come  hurrying  down  to 
the  station.  Each  will  have  a  paper  or  a  book.  In 
comes  the  train,  and  there  is  a  rush  for  the  seats, 
mostly  in  third  and  second-class  carriages.  As  each 
man  takes  his  seat,  out  comes  the  book  or  paper, 
and  they  sit  reading  until  their  destination  is  reached. 
Now  most  of  the  arrivals  are  better  dressed  ;  there 
is  more  leisure  about  their  movements,  and  they 
come  from  the  villas  and  larger  houses.  They,  too, 
have  their  papers,  and  as  the  train  arrives  they  take 
their  seats,  but  the  first-class  are  now  filled.  The 
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suburbs  have  sent  most  of  the  breadwinners  away, 
and  have  a  deserted  aspect.  The  children  are  at 
school,  and  the  women  busy  indoors.  During  the 
rest  of  the  day  there  is  not  much  traffic  at  the  station. 
Some  of  the  women  may  go  away  by  train  for  shopping, 
but  the  trains  are  less  frequent,  and  empty.  In  the 
afternoon  the  men  begin  to  return.  As  each  train 
arrives  a  stream  of  mankind  comes  out  of  the  station, 
men  of  all  classes,  tired  and  glad  to  get  home.  For 
a  time  the  streets  are  lively,  especially  in  the  poorer 
parts  where  the  women  have  been  at  work.  After 
dinner  they  become  quieter  and  quieter,  until  all 
are  at  rest. 

Such  is  the  outward  life  of  this  great  city  and  its 
suburbs,  varied  by  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
but  whether  in  the  West  End,  South  London,  or 
the  suburbs,  the  scheme  is  the  same ;  work  during 
the  day,  and  home  at  night ;  shopping  and  house- 
keeping for  the  women  during  the  day,  home  at  night ; 
school  for  the  children  during  the  day,  home  at  night. 
On  two  days  there  is  a  difference.  On  Saturday 
the  tide  is  not  so  great,  and  the  ebb  is  sooner ;  and  on 
Sunday  there  is  a  calm,  a  day  mostly  free  from  business. 

Leaving  London  behind,  with  its  rows  of  houses 
and  villas,  we  can  see  another  aspect  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  quiet-looking  town,  with  one  important  street 
>isting  of  old-fashioned  houses  and  shops,  and 
world  inns.  At  one  end  is  a  finely-built  church 
with  a  square  tower.  It  is  midday,  but  there  is 
none  of  the  bustle  of  London  ;  a  few  private  carriages, 
a  shopman  at  his  door,  and  a  few^errand-boys.  It 
is  an  old  market-town,  a  survival^of  Old  England. 
Most  days  are  days  of  quiet  and  peace,  but  once 
a  week  is  market-day.  On  that  day  the  town  is 
busy  ;  cattle  and  sheep  are  driven  through  the  streets, 
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carts  with  poultry  and  pigs  come  trotting  in,  and 
farmers  with  their  gigs  stop  before  the  inns.  The 
shopman  is  busy  supplying  the  wants  of  the  housewife, 
the  bank  cashier  is  busy  handing  out  and  receiving 
money,  and  the  market-place  is  thronged  with 
farmers  and  their  men.  This  is  another  centre. 
Another  tide  flows  and  ebbs,  but  only  once  a  week 
instead  of  six  days.  Again  we  will  see  from  whence 
it  flows.  The  town  is  soon  left.  Outside  are  the 
fields  divided  by  ditches  and  hedges,  giving  the  country 
the  appearance  of  a  chess-board.  Here  and  there 
are  the  farmhouses,  surrounded  by  sheds  and  hay- 
stacks, and  not  far  away  the  labourers'  cottages 
with  small  gardens.  The  fields  have  a  deserted 
aspect.  Sheep  and  cattle,  and  occasionally  a  solitary 
man  ploughing  or  cutting  a  hedge.  A  little  beyond 
is  the  village,  with  its  church,  a  small  shop  or  two, 
an  inn,  the  rectory,  and  the  squire's  house,  forming 
a  most  picturesque  view.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is 
the  small  railway-station  through  which  the  express 
trains  come  rushing  past  on  their  way  to  some  great 
city.  This  is  Rural  England ;  beautiful  in  many 
ways,  but  so  much  of  its  beauty  must  pass  unseen 
and  unappreciated,  though  badly  needed  by  many 
in  the  cities. 

Another  class  of  town  is  usually  close  to  the  sea, 
and  consists  of  some  well-built  shops  and  bright- 
looking  houses  with  small  gardens.  The  people  are 
well  dressed,  and  there  is  not  much  hurry  about 
them  ;  there  are  more  women  than  men,  and  the 
men  are  elderly.  The  streets  are  fairly  busy  with 
traffic,  mostly  tradesmen's  carts.  All  days,  except 
Sunday,  when  the  shops  are  closed,  are  much  alike. 
There  is  no  great  inflow  during  any  day  of  the  week. 
It  is  a  place  of  rest.  Here  are  gathered  men  from 
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all  over  the  British  Empire,  who  have  retired  from 
the  busy  world, — army  men  who  have  fought  in  Africa, 
civilians  who  have  ruled  in  India,  merchants  from 
Hongkong,  and  business  men  from  the  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  North.  It  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  all 
the  business  of  the  town  is  to  supply  their  needs 
and  wants. 

There  are  cathedral  cities  thronged  with  clergy, 
military  towns  with  officers  and  men  always  on  view, 
and  university  and  scholastic  towns  with  school- 
masters, professors,  and  boys  and  girls.  Sometimes 
these  have  been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of 
commerce,  and  possess  little  individuality,  but  at 
others  they  are  quiet  and  sleepy,  and  removed  from 
the  reach  of  busy  life. 

re  are  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England 
very  many  beautiful  spots  left  nearly  as  nature  made 
them — rugged  cliffs,  lonely  moors,  and  silent  lakes. 
Little  seen  by  man,  they  proclaim  the  beauties  of 
nature  against  the  rush  of  cities,  the  somnolence  of 
villages,  and  the  ambitions  of  men. 

Enough  of  Groat  Britain  itself,  and  a  look  at  another 

scene.     It  is  Liverpool.     A  great  steamship  with  its 

rows  of  portholes  towers  above  the  quay.    The  Blue 

Peter  is  flying  from  the  mast,  and  all  is  ready  for 

the  voyage.     On  the  quay  is  a  crowd  of  men,  women, 

i  children,  some  tearful,  some  happy,  and  many 

indifferent.     This  great   ship   is   bound   for  Canada. 

The  passengers  on  board  are  gathered  at  the  side, 

•ing    their    handkerchiefs   or   saying   good-bye    to 

I    friends.     There    are  nits    in    their    best 

viiiLr,  it   in. i     :         M-  ever  ;  l»u  now  men 

away  for  a  few  months ;  tourists  going  for  a  holiday ; 

and  visitors  from  Canada  returning  to  their  homes. 

The  last  ropo  is  unfastened,  the  gap  betwt-  .iul 
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quay  widens,  the  last  good-byes  are  shouted,  and 
from  land  and  ship  flutter  the  white  handkerchiefs. 
Those  on  shore  return  to  their  work,  some  looking 
forward  to  the  return  of  their  friends,  and  others 
mourning  their  loss.  On  the  ship  strangers  become 
friends,  and  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  voyage  and 
their  plans.  Gradually  the  shores  of  England  vanish, 
next  day  those  of  Ireland  are  gone,  and  what  looked 
a  great  ship  has  become  a  tiny  dot  on  an  ocean. 

The  days  have  passed  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  the 
passengers  expect  to  see  the  land.  A  white  mist  has 
covered  the  sea,  and  the  steamer  is  going  very 
cautiously.  The  air  is  very  cold,  and  everyone  is 
wrapped  up  though  it  is  the  month  of  July.  Then  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  bursts  through  the  mist,  the  mist 
recedes,  and  something  white  glistens  in  the  sun- 
shine— a  great  iceberg.  Further  and  further  recedes 
the  mist,  and  more  icebergs  are  revealed,  floating 
islands  with  white  cliffs.  Many  of  them  are  miles 
away,  mere  specks  though  great  islands.  Far  ahead 
is  the  dark  outline  of  the  cliffs  of  Belle  Isle.  It  is 
the  new  land  to  many,  a  land  of  hope  and  promise, 
but  it  is  to  Englishmen  their  own  country,  with  all 
they  hold  dear. 

The  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  are 
barren  and  forbidding,  and  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  guarded  by  a  fleet  of  small  icebergs 
stranded  along  the  shore.  For  a  whole  day  the 
steamer  goes  up  the  river,  and  gradually  traces  of 
mankind  are  seen.  Barren  cliffs  are  succeeded  by 
wooded  hills ;  and  nearing  Quebec  both  banks  of  the 
river  are  lined  with  the  white  houses  and  churches 
of  the  habitants,  as  the  French  settlers  are  called. 
Then  a  bend  of  the  river  reveals  Quebec.  There  is 
the  city,  built  on  a  promontory  dividing  the  St.  Law- 
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rence  and  the  St.  Charles  rivers,  and  rising  up  in  tiers 
of  houses,  public  buildings,  and  churches  to  the  citadel. 
Quebec,  the  old  in  the  new,  is  different  from  English 
cities.  The  old-fashioned  streets  and  houses  belong 
to  France,  not  England.  Over  the  shops  are  French 
names  and  descriptions.  Most  of  the  people  speak 
French  and  dress  in  French  style.  There  is  not  the 
bustle  of  a  great  city,  but  more  the  quiet  of  a  uni- 
-ity  town.  Its  commerce  is  not  increasing,  but  has 
gone  to  Montreal.  It  is  the  centre  for  the  French 
peasants,  who  live  in  the  old-fashioned  houses  near 
the  river,  and  make  their  purchases  from  the  shops 
of  Quebec.  It  has  its  Parliament  Buildings,  a  Cathedral, 
and  a  University  ;  it  has  banks,  elevators,  shipping 
offices  and  stores  ;  it  has  hotels,  shops,  and  parks.  In 
the  country  round  there  is  a  quiet.  The  roads  are  like 
long  streets,  most  of  the  houses  being  built  on  long 
strips  of  land  running  to  the  river  and  fronting  the 
road.  Each  village  has  its  church,  and  often  a  convent. 
The  wooden  houses  have  balconies  with  rocking-chairs, 
and  the  quaintest  game  of  croquet  is  played  by  the 
children  on  tiny  gravel  yards  with  small  mallets  and 
balls  and  wide  hoops.  It  is  old  France  little  altered 
by  modern  civilisation,  contented  and  happy,  loyal 
to  old  ideas  and  religion,  leading  its  old  life  amidst 
so  much  that  is  new,  but  none  the  less  a  not  unim- 
portant part  of  the  Empire.  The  French  Canadians 
require  careful  and  considerate  treatment  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  British  Empire.  Their 
infl  ffMilinrd  mostly  to  the  Province  of  Quebec 

ic   eastern    part    of   Ontario,    but    throughout 
m  considerable  numbers.     Montreal 
It  is  French  in  many  ways,  but  it 
not  escaped  the  business  and  hurry  of  modern  life.     It 
i <>ic  like  a  great  English  city.     There  is  a  centre  of 
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business,  with  its  streets  crowded  at  day  and  empty 
at  night.  In  the  mornings  and  evenings  the  tide  of 
humanity  flows  and  ebbs.  There  are  the  clerks, 
working-men,  and  professional  men  of  London,  though 
in  different  modes.  The  men  speak  with  a  strange 
accent,  dress  differently,  and  are  less  reserved.  Un- 
accustomed titles  are  over  the  offices  and  shops,  and 
different  food  and  ways  are  to  be  seen  in  the  restaurants. 
The  suburbs,  too,  are  there,  but  instead  of  the  red-brick 
villas  are  painted  houses  of  wood.  All  the  same,  it 
is  an  English  city  modified  by  its  surroundings.  The 
scheme  of  life  is  the  same — work,  pleasure,  and  rest. 
In  Quebec  is  the  old,  in  Montreal  the  old  and  the  new 
are  blended,  and  in  cities  further  west  there  is  only  the 
new.  Toronto  is  new  and  English,  and  so  is  Ottawa. 
Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  is  to  some  extent 
influenced  by  that  fact.  Commerce  and  the  lumber 
trade,  however,  are  gaining  ground,  and  Ottawa  is 
beginning  to  rank  as  a  great  commercial  and  business 
city.  These  are  the  chief  towns  of  Eastern  Canada, 
the  centres  of  great  districts  like  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  Canada,  too,  the  country  districts  feed  smaller 
towns,  the  market- towns  of  England.  Many  of  these 
are  increasing,  and  entering  into  the  position  of  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  are  duplicates,  though  incom- 
plete, of  the  busy  towns.  The  streets  are  often  bad, 
but  the  shops  and  public  buildings  capacious.  Many 
modern  improvements,  electric  trams  and  light,  have 
been  with  them  nearly  from  their  birth.  Some  have 
great  futures,  others  have  none  but  somnolence  and 
gradual  decay.  The  country  that  supports  these 
towns  is  very  different  from  England.  The  trim 
hedges,  good  roads,  picturesque  church,  the  rectory, 
and  the  stately  house  of  the  squire  are  gone.  The 
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fields,  instead,  are  fenced  with  trunks  of  trees  arranged 
in  zigzags,  and  are  strewn  with  the  stumps  of  trees  and 
boulders.  In  many  of  the  older  farms  hedges  are 
growing  and  the  fields  have  been  cleared,  and  the 
contrast  is  not  so  marked,  but  the  work  of  centuries 
cannot  be  done  in  decades.  There  is  more  life  about 
the  country.  The  land  belongs  to  the  fanner ;  it  is 
his  to  do  with  as  he  likes.  If  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  on  the  land,  the  house  must  be  improved  or  sheds 
built.  He  has  only  to  consult  himself,  and  not  his 
landlord.  This  involves  energy,  and  influences  all  his 
thoughts  and  acts.  There  is  more  independence. 
He  has  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  superiority  of  any- 
one, but  is  the  equal  of  all.  He  was  in  the  position 
of  his  men  once,  and  they  may  rise  to  his  position  ; 
those  richer  than  he  were  in  his  position  yesterday, 
and  he  may  be  with  them  to-morrow.  So  in  the 
Canadian  country  districts  there  is  less  of  melan- 
choly. It  is  often  lonely  and  dreary  for  these  families, 
cut  off  from  fellow-men,  but  their  own  ambition  stimu- 
lates their  enterprise. 

These  country  districts  have  a  beauty  of  their  own  ; 
there  is  a  mixture  of  nature  and  man,  big  forests  and 
peaceful  homesteads,  the  distant  wilds  and  the  distant 
cities.  Everything  is  on  a  vast  scale  in  Canada.  The 
great  rivers,  the  lakes  like  seas,  the  vast  plains  and 
endless  forests,  the  cold  and  snow  of  the  winter  and 
the  heat  of  the  summer.  We  must  linger  no  longer ; 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  seen  of  this  great  country,  and 
of  the  still  greater  Empire  of  which  it  is  only  a  portion. 

The  Far  West,  as  it  is  called,  commences  at  Winnipeg, 
and  consists  of  two  great  divisions — the  prairie  and 
the  mountains.  The  prairie  was  originally  a  great 
undulating  sea  of  grass  without  tree  or  rock.  Gradually 
the  monotonous  expanse  is  being  broken  up  ;  farm- 
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houses  surrounded  by  trees  are  spreading  in  every 
direction,  and  in  other  places  towns  have  begun  to 
grow.  These  towns  are  much  as  other  Canadian 
towns  ;  two  or  three  main  streets  with  shops  and 
offices,  surrounded  by  smaller  streets  with  wooden 
villas.  The  same  independence  of  life  exists,  and 
the  same  activity.  Changes,  however,  are  even 
more  rapid.  In  a  few  years  a  roadside  station  with 
a  cabin  or  two  grows  into  a  town  with  shops  and 
streets.  The  nature  of  the  country  makes  consider- 
able difference  in  agriculture.  There  are  no  trees 
to  be  cut  down,  and  consequently  there  is  no  hindrance 
to  large  ranches.  These  ranches  mostly  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calgary,  and  instead  of  the 
small  farms  there  are  great  cattle  stations.  Soon 
after  Calgary,  going  westward,  the  prairie  becomes 
broken  into  ridges  and  spurs,  and  the  country  becomes 
mountainous.  These  are  the  Rocky  Mountains 
which  divide  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans. 
It  is  a  wild,  beautiful  country.  Mountain-tops  of 
barren  rock  tower  above  valleys  of  endless  trees  ; 
from  great  snow-fields  glaciers  stretch  their  arms  into 
the  valleys  and  feed  rushing  streams,  the  parents 
of  great  rivers.  Away  from  the  railway  and  the 
few  mining  towns  all  is  solitude.  The  great  forests 
are  undisturbed  by  man,  and  the  silence  of  the  snow- 
peaks  is  unbroken  save  by  the  voice  of  nature.  Stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  great  peaks,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see  are  mountain  peaks,  mostly  without 
names,  whilst  far  away  in  the  east  is  the  haze  of  the 
prairie  or  in  the  west  the  gleam  of  the  sea. 

Amongst  these  wonders  of  nature  Canadians  seek 
their  daily  bread.  There  are  saw-mills  and  gold- 
mines, and  the  former  silence  is  disturbed  by  the 
voice  of  man.  So  vast,  however,  are  these  regions, 
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and  so  unknown,  that  the  work  of  man  is  almost 
invisible,  and  this  may  still  be  called  nature's  own 
kingdom. 

After  crossing  raging  torrents  and  climbing  mountain 
slopes  and  lofty  passes,  Vancouver  and  the  Pacific 
are  reached,  and  Canada  has  been  crossed.  Van- 
couver, the  great  commercial  city  of  the  West,  is  like 
the  other  cities  of  Canada,  with  its  offices,  public 
buildings,  and  trams.  The  only  evidence  of  its  nearness 
to  Asia  are  the  Chinese,  though  they  are  not  very 
numerous  nor  conspicuous.  They  mostly  dress  in 
European  clothes,  and  curl  their  pigtails  into  knots 
on  the  top  of  their  heads,  which  they  cover  with  caps. 
They  have  their  own  street,  and  their  curious  names 
are  in  evidence  over  the  shops. 

We  have  travelled  across  Canada  from  Quebec 
to  Vancouver,  from  the  old  French  town  reminiscent 
of  Europe  to  Vancouver  with  its  forebodings  of  Asia. 
It  is  a  country  which  is  in  its  babyhood,  a  continent 
inhabited  by  the  population  of  a  small  island,  but 
the  home  for  many  millions  in  the  future.  Just 
laws  and  freedom  give  chances  to  all  who  will  work, 
and  it  has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  future  history  of 
the  Empire. 

Next    we   will    travel    to    New    Zealand.     As    the 

steamer  leaves  Vancouver  there  is  not  the  bustle  of 

Liverpool.     Business  men  and  tourists  predominate, 

and  emigrants  hardly  exist.    The  dealings  between 

the  two  colonies  are  confined  to  business  and  pleasure. 

After  a  voyage  of  many  days,  across  sunny  seas,  a 

.    land   is  reached.     Entering  Auckland   Harbour 

.possible  not  to  think  of  England.     This  surely 

iot  the  farthest  colony  of  the  Empire,  divided  by 

all  these  unknown  seas,  for  the  people  on  the  quay 

are   English.     There   is  certainly   something  strange 
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in  their  costumes  and  manner,  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly our  countrymen.  There  is  not  such  a 
rush  about  this  town  as  there  is  in  Canada  ;  but  more 
the  ease  of  such  a  town  as  Plymouth.  Yes,  we  are 
still  at  home  in  the  far  end  of  the  world,  it  is  still 
the  same  language,  the  same  kind  of  life,  and  the 
same  men  and  women. 

The  country  of  New  Zealand  is,  however,  not  the 
same  as  that  of  England,  though  perhaps  in  the 
time  of  Caesar  there  was  not  so  much  difference. 
There  are  great  forests  in  New  Zealand  gradually 
giving  way  to  fields,  and  great  marshes  of  reeds 
destined  to  become  fertile  plains.  In  England  man 
has  been  at  work  for  centuries  planting,  building, 
and  digging,  whilst  in  New  Zealand  his  work  has  only 
just  begun.  All  the  stages  of  advance  are  apparent. 
Here  there  is  a  tidy  field,  with  walls  formed  of  boulders 
gathered  from  the  surface  ;  the  ground  is  tilled  and 
fertile,  and  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  it  was  once,  like 
the  land  a  few  miles  away,  barren  and  strewn  with 
boulders.  In  another  place  we  shall  see  a  farm- 
house surrounded  by  English  and  Australian  trees, 
with  neatly-built  fences  or  even  hedges.  A  fruitful 
orchard  has  taken  the  place  of  dense  forest,  and  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep  the  silence  of  nature.  Further 
on  is  a  different  scene.  In  the  midst  of  a  New 
Zealand  forest,  which  in  its  density  is  almost  tropical, 
a  settler  has  built  his  home  of  logs.  It  is  serviceable 
though  roughly  built.  There  is  no  tidy  garden 
surrounding  it,  but  the  half-charred  stumps  of  trees 
almost  block  the  door.  Further  back  the  dead  trees 
show  that  they  have  been  ringed,  and  beyond  is 
the  native  bush.  One  scene  more  to  show  how  the 
hand  of  man  changes  a  country.  The  Canterbury 
district  in  the  South  Island  was  originally  a  plain 
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without  trees,  a  miniature  of  the  prairies  of 
Canada,  whilst  in  the  distance  to  the  west  were 
the  snows  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps.  These 
plains  are  now  covered  with  homesteads,  and  the 
fields  are  divided  by  hedges  of  gorse.  The  gorse 
hedges,  like  the  people,  have  come  from  a  very 
distant  country,  each  to  thrive  and  struggle  for 
existence. 

In  New  Zealand  of  to-day  we  can  see  the  England 
of  the  past.  The  Maoris,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
later,  are  playing  the  part  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
They  are  slowly  giving  way  to  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  joys  of  warfare  and  the  chase  must  be 
superseded  by  trade  and  agriculture,  and  they  must 
see  their  woods  and  plains  covered  with  the  homes 
and  flocks  of  another  race. 

As  in  Great  Britain  we  have  lonely  moors  and  hills, 
so  in  New  Zealand  there  are  parts  of  the  country 
which  nature  has  destined  for  herself.  There  are 
the  great  barren  tracts  of  the  North  Island,  where  the 
ground  is  formed  of  ashes  and  pumice  from  the 
volcanoes,  and  only  sparse  bushes  and  coarse  grass 
seem  able  to  thrive.  Amongst  these  are  found  hot 
springs  and  geysers  and  boiling  mud,  signs  of  the 
wonders  below.  Even  here  man  is  striving  for 
victory,  planting  trees  and  sowing  grass ;  but  he  is 
not  the  victor  yet. 

In  the  Southern  Island  the  land  on  the  west  coast 
is  broken  by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains.  The  coast- 
line is  indented  with  deep  fiords  and  havens  sheltered 
by  lofty  cliffs  and  mountains,  whilst  further  inland 
beautiful  lakes.  Many  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  and  have  great 
snow-fields  and  glaciers.  Where  possible,  forests  have 
followed  the  snow  up  the  mountains,  and  in  tlu'ir 
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grandeur  and  wildness  they  represent  the  glories  of 
the  Canadian  mountains. 

All  the  chief  towns  of  New  Zealand  are  much  like 
Auckland ;  Wellington,  Christchnrch,  and  Dunedin 
all  form  the  centres  of  a  district  where  the  buying  and 
selling  of  the  country  products  are  performed.  They 
are  all  busy  and  prosperous,  gradually  increasing, 
but  not  with  the  speed  of  Canadian  towns.  Life  in 
them  is  the  same  as  in  any  English  town,  work  and 
play.  There  is,  however,  much  less  poverty  and 
division  between  rich  and  poor.  All  have  plenty, 
and  only  a  few  too  much.  The  people  are  very 
independent,  as  in  Canada  ;  all  may  rise,  or  have 
risen,  to  better  things,  and  all  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  affairs. 

Associated  with  New  Zealand  in  position,  though 
not  in  government,  is  another  great  colony,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  It  consists  of  a  great 
continent  and  one  island.  This  island,  Tasmania,  is 
a  land  of  great  beauty,  with  rugged  mountains  and 
cliffs  and  peaceful  valleys  and  cities.  Its  two  chief 
cities  are  Hobart  and  Launceston.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  they  are  like  New  Zealand  towns,  fairly  busy, 
fairly  prosperous,  and  the  two  chief  centres  for  the 
farmers.  Inland  we  see  the  same  processes  as  in 
New  Zealand.  Pleasant  farms  have  succeeded  forest, 
and  all  the  stages  of  advance  are  to  be  seen — the 
homestead  and  its  garden,  the  log  hut,  and  the  lonely 
forest.  Nature,  too,  has  reserved  her  portion,  fortified 
by  enormous  cliffs  and  barren  rocks.  Nearer  Australia 
than  New  Zealand,  Tasmania  has  become  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  her  Commonwealth,  and  every  year  her 
beauty  is  sought  by  Australians  from  the  mainland. 

Passing  to  the  continent  by  one  of  its  gateways, 
Melbourne,  we  find  ourselves  amongst  different 
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surroundings.  The  comparative  quiet  of  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmanian  towns  has  been  changed  into  the 
bustle  of  a  city  of  half  a  million  people.  Collins  Street, 
with  its  enormous  banks  and  offices,  reminds  us  of  a 
new  London  of  widened  streets.  Top-hats  and  frock- 
coats  even  exist,  though  the  soft  felt  hats  remind  us 
that  this  is  not  a  London  climate.  The  business 
part  of  the  city  is  surrounded  by  a  network  of  suburbs 
with  many  familiar  names.  There  is  not  the  traffic 
of  London,  but  there  is  the  bustle  and  business.  I 
have  seen  all  the  chief  towns  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
people  of  Melbourne  certainly  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  their  principal  streets.  The  flow  and  ebb  of  human 
life  goes  on  here  as  in  London,  and  the  crowded  trains 
in  the  morning  and  evening  show  its  volume.  The 
suburbs,  too,  are  much  the  same.  There  are  the 
wealthy  suburbs  and  the  poorer  suburbs,  but  there 
are  not  nearly  so  many  of  the  latter,  not  only  because 
the  population  is  only  half  a  million,  but  because 
higher  wages  enable  the  manual  workers  to  live  better. 
Beyond  the  suburbs  is  the  open  country,  first  thickly 
populated  and  with  small  towns,  then  succeeded  by 
sparsely  populated  country,  where  for  courtesy  sake  a 
few  houses  are  called  a  town,  and  finally  the  solitude 
of  a  desert. 

In  all  the  thriving  colonies  the  country  is  full  of 
the  signs  of  the  advance  of  man.  Australia  is  no 
exception  to  this,  but  progress  has  not  been  as  rapid 
as  in  other  countries.  Scarcity  of  rain  makes  the 
land  much  less  fertile,  and  more  land  is  required  for 
feeding  the  sheep  and  cattle.  The  small  homestead 
with  its  fields  is  not  so  common,  and  instead  are  great 
estates  supporting  cattle  and  sheep.  Town  life  in 
Australia  is  too  prominent.  Compared  with  the 
country  the  towns  are  too  big  for  its  needs.  In 
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Victoria,  for  instance,  besides  Melbourne  there  are 
Geelong,  Ballarat,  and  Bendigo,  all  big  towns,  though 
the  two  latter  are  indeed  gold-mining  towns,  and  so 
self-supporting  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Australian  provincial  towns  are  mostly  young 
Melbournes  or  Sydneys.  They  have  always  fine 
public  buildings,  such  as  post-offices  and  court-houses, 
and  the  business  men  and  shopkeepers  do  not  stint 
themselves  for  room.  Everybody  is  well  dressed, 
and  the  spirit  of  independence  is  as  marked  as  in 
New  Zealand  and  Canada.  The  mining  towns  have 
no  notable  difference.  They  are  not  smoky  as  in 
England,  and  the  only  signs  of  the  mines  are  the  shaft 
heads  and  the  heaps  of  refuse. 

Sydney,  the  rival  of  Melbourne,  has  many  of  the 
same  characteristics.  It  has  the  bustling  business 
centre  and  suburbs  for  its  citizens.  Its  famous 
harbour  adds  much  to  its  opportunities,  but  its  main 
streets  are  much  narrower,  and  not  so  convenient  as 
those  of  Melbourne.  The  provincial  towns  of  New 
South  Wales  have  no  need  of  further  description 
than  that  I  have  given  of  those  in  Victoria.  In  the 
Blue  Mountains  nature  has  again  her  portion.  Great 
cliffs  shutting  in  flat  valleys  covered  with  forests  of 
gum-trees  have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  and  a  curious 
haze  has  given  these  mountains  their  appropriate 
name. 

The  other  three  states  of  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, South  Australia,  and  Queensland,  have  each 
their  peculiarities  due  to  their  situation.  The  cities, 
Perth,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane,  are  duplicates  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  each  having  its  special  charm 
of  which  its  citizens  are  proud.  In  Queensland, 
however,  a  new  phase  of  the  Empire  is  becoming 
evident.  Instead  of  the  temperate  climate  of  Canada, 
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New  Zealand,  or  the  southern  parts  of  Australia, 
the  climate  is  semi-tropical.  The  winters  are  like 
English  summers,  pleasant  and  warm,  but  the  summer 
is  hot  and  oppressive.  Strange  trees  grow  in  the 
gardens,  and  in  the  shops  are  curious  fruits.  Sugar- 
canes  grow  and  banana- trees  and  pine-apples.  The 
white  man  must  toil  in  summer  and  winter  at  manual 
work,  and  under  conditions  unknown  to  him  before. 
Except  in  the  sugar  plantations  there  is  no  coloured 
man  to  help,  and  even  there  in  a  few  more  years 
he  will  be  gone.  In  Queensland  we  see  the  first  signs 
of  the  Colour  or  Native  Question  ;  we  can  only  note 
it  now  for  further  consideration.  In  Canada  the 
native  is  rarely  seen,  and  is  only  a  curiosity  and  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  in  New  Zealand  the  Maori,  though 
still  plentiful,  is  beginning  to  go  ;  in  Australia  the 
native  black  has  been  driven  away  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  continent,  but  in  his  stead  a  new  invasion 
from  Asia  keeps  threatening  ;  in  South  Africa  he 
still  exists  and  is  still  increasing. 

There  only  remains  one  more  division  of  the  great 
self-governing  colonies,  South  Africa.  Though  speak- 
ing of  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  though  really  one  country,  it  is  composed  of 
several  Governments,  Natal,  Cape  Colony,  Rhodesia, 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  the  Transvaal.  In 
South  Africa  I  include  all  the  British  territory  south 
of  the  Zambesi.  Landing  at  Natal  from  Australia, 
a  new  phase  of  life  opens  out.  So  far  we  have  only 
seen  white  faces,  and  a  very  few  coloured.  There 
Red  Indians  in  Canada,  and  a  few  Chinese  ; 
some  more  Chinese  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
and  in  Queensland  a  few  Kanakas.  Here,  however, 
though  there  are  indeed  many  white  men,  there  are 
even  more  coloured.  Finely-built  Zulus  in  native 
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costume  rush  about  with  rickshaws,  carts  are  driven 
by  Kaffirs,  and  small  shops  kept  by  Arab  dealers 
once  known  as  coolies.  The  street  is  full  of  curious 
costumes  from  the  East,  the  gaudy  caps  of  children 
from  India,  and  the  red  drapery  of  the  women,  with 
their  wrists  covered  with  bangles. 

Amidst  this  motley  throng  are  European  clerks 
and  business  men.  They  carry  on  business  in  cus- 
tomary offices  and  shops.  The  hotels  are  much  the 
same  as  in  Australia,  but  have  coloured  servants, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  a  foreign  tongue.  If  the 
streets  were  empty  there  would  be  little  to  mark 
them  from  any  of  the  other  Colonial  towns  we  have 
seen,  but  the  throng  of  natives  makes  us  open  our  eyes. 

In  the  suburbs,  too,  we  have  many  strange  things 
to  see.  The  houses  seem  familiar,  but  the  gardens 
are  strange  with  their  shrubs  and  trees.  Durban, 
like  Queensland,  is  semi-tropical,  pleasant  in  winter 
but  very  hot  in  summer.  Here,  however,  the  manual 
labour  is  mostly  performed  by  natives  and  coolies, 
and  the  white  man  only  performs  the  more  important 
duties  of  overseer  and  clerk.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  amongst  the  white  men  we  miss  what  is  generally 
called  the  working-man.  The  clerk,  the  shop-assistant , 
the  lady  typewriter  are  there  ;  morning  and  evening 
they  come  and  go  to  their  work  with  their  books  and 
papers  ;  the  tea-shops  are  full  of  them  at  meal  hours, 
and  the  trams  and  trains  morning  and  evening.  There 
is  also  a  difference  in  the  suburbs  ;  there  are  the  big 
villas  and  the  little  villas,  but  the  cottages  are  absent, 
and  instead  of  the  latter  are  shanties  and  huts. 
Throughout  South  Africa  this  fact  is  noticeable, 
and  I  need  not  again  refer  to  it  at  great  length.  In 
picturing  life  in  South  African  cities  it  is  only  necessary 
to  walk  through  an  English  or  Colonial  city,  and  sub- 
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stitute  for  every  manual  labourer  a  coloured  worker, 
and  then  think  about  the  Native  Problem. 

The  country  of  which  Durban  is  the  outlet  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  coast  district  and 
the  up-country  district.  The  former  is  near  the 
sea  and  of  low  altitude,  and  is  used  for  the  growing 
of  the  sugar-cane  and  other  tropical  productions ; 
the  latter  is  a  country  of  much  higher  altitude  and 
much  cooler,  and  is  used  for  pastoral  and  ordinary 
agricultural  purposes.  The  scenery  along  the  coast 
is  beautiful.  There  is  generally  a  background  of 
hills  covered  with  stunted  trees  or  neatly  planted 
with  bananas  or  pine-apples,  and  in  the  foreground 
will  be  fields  of  sugar-canes.  Most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  coolies  imported  from  India,  and  it  is  their 
houses  which  compose  the  curious  little  villages. 
Sometimes  the  houses  are  well  built,  with  neat  gardens 
containing  mango  and  banana  trees ;  but  at  other 
times  they  are  built  of  kerosene  tins  and  corrugated 
iron,  and  surrounded  by  an  untidy  plot  of  land  strewn 
with  rubbish  and  refuse,  amongst  which  peck  the 
native  fowls.  The  Kaffirs  themselves  are  not  so  much 
in  evidence  near  Durban,  but  live  in  their  own  native 
villages  further  away.  These  consist  of  houses  looking 
like  beehives  arranged  in  a  circle.  There  is  gener- 
ally not  a  wall,  but  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
are  kept  in  at  night  by  rough  wire  fences.  Close  to  the 
village  will  be  a  mealie  patch  for  growing  the  Indian 
corn.  This  coast  country  is  very  fruitful,  and  covered 
h  vegetation,  and  affords  a  wonderful  contrast 
to  the  barren-looking  country  further  inland. 

Inland  the  country  rises  up  in  a  series  of  steps  from 
the  coast  to  the  Drakensberg,  and  beyond  the  Drakens- 
berg  is  the  plateau  forming  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
part  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Transvaal.  The  nature 
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of  all  this  country  is  very  similar,  though  varying  in 
aspect  amongst  the  mountains  and  where  it  is  broken 
by  the  hills.  There  are  only  a  few  trees,  and  those 
generally  small,  stunted,  and  scattered,  and  clustering 
near  a  kopje  or  a  water-course.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  grass  or  boulders,  the  latter 
being  the  case  on  and  near  the  kopjes.  So  far  man 
has  done  very  little  to  alter  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Around  the  farms  trees,  generally  the  Australian  gum, 
have  been  planted,  and  near  some  of  the  towns  planta- 
tions of  wattles  have  been  established  for  industrial 
purposes.  These  trees  form  a  pleasant  break  to  the 
scenery,  which  is  otherwise  monotonous.  Instead  of 
herds  of  game  are  cattle  and  sheep,  and  instead  of  the 
hunters  are  farmers,  and  a  few  farm-houses  represent 
the  homes  of  man,  as  well  as  native  kraals.  Travel- 
ling through  the  country  the  signs  of  change  are  the 
hills.  Ascending  from  Durban,  they  rise  in  ridges, 
one  ridge  succeeding  another,  the  final  and  highest 
being  the  Drakensberg.  Beyond  the  Drakensberg 
the  ridges  cease,  and  instead  are  solitary  kopjes  of 
curious  shapes,  and  generally  with  flat  tops,  or  else 
a  level  plain. 

The  other  towns  of  Natal  are  somewhat  different 
from  Durban.  The  climate  being  cooler  and  more 
temperate,  the  people  dress  in  ordinary  clothes  and 
not  in  white  suits.  There  is  not  the  luxurious  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  instead  are  stiff  gum-trees. 
They  are  generally  built  in  valleys  or  underneath  a 
hill,  and  seen  from  a  distance  they  are  much  alike, 
a  mixture  of  blue  iron  roofs  and  gum-trees.  Life  is 
quiet  and  peaceful.  There  is  none  of  the  bustle  of 
Canadian  life,  nor  the  industry  of  a  New  Zealand  or 
Australian  town.  The  work  on  the  roads,  the  gardens, 
and  the  houses,  is  performed  by  the  Kaffirs,  who  take 
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life  easily,  and  their  example  is  followed  by  their 
masters.  During  the  war  circumstances  compelled 
movement,  but  now  that  it  is  over  the  inhabitants 
have  relapsed  into  quiet.  These  towns  have  the 
aspect  of  secluded  English  towns  ;  not  too  much  work 
and  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  plenty  of  time  for 
thought,  but  not  much  thought  needed. 

Such  are  the  towns  in  the  higher  parts  of  Natal 
from  Maritzburg,  the  capital,  to  Charlestown  on  the 
Transvaal  border. 

The  country  towns  of  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
the  Transvaal,  and  Northern  Cape  Colony,  are  much 
the  same  in  their  disposition,  being  quiet  and  dreamy, 
but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  Dutch 
element.  In  the  peculiarly  Dutch  towns  there  is 
much  that  is  reminiscent,  as  there  was  in  Quebec,  of 
old  Europe.  The  Dutch  brought  with  them  as  much 
of  Holland  as  they  could,  and  have  changed  it  as 
little  as  was  necessary.  In  the  larger  cities  English 
has  displaced  much  that  was  Dutch,  but  in  some  of 
the  smaller  towns  Dutch  exists  in  its  strange  sim- 
plicity. Contrasted  with  the  new  towns,  these  old 
towns  are  curious.  Old  Dutch  houses  and  gardens, 
the  Dutch  church  in  a  square,  and  the  streets  stiffly 
planted  with  trees,  are  out  of  keeping  with  sumptuous 
offices  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  great  shop- 
windows  filled  with  goods  from  all  over  the  world, 
and  electric  trams. 

These  towns  are  the  centres  of  large  agricultural 
districts,  and  here  on  market-days  congregate  the 
farmers.  They  are  a  kind-hearted  but  rough  people, 
who  love  solitude  and  their  own  ways  and  customs. 
These  old-fashioned  towns  are  generally  found  in  the 
oldest  colony,  that  is  to  say,  Cape  Colony,  but  they 
exist  in  the  newer  colonies,  though  they  are  not  so 
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noticeable.  In  the  Transvaal,  on  account  of  the 
dryness  of  the  country,  the  people  have  had  to  adapt 
themselves  to  altered  circumstances,  and  houses  and 
churches  of  corrugated  iron  do  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  picturesque.  Even  here  man  is  doing 
his  best,  and  in  such  places  as  Ventersdorp  and 
Lichtenburg  prim  hedges  have  sprung  up.  Driving, 
before  the  rains  have  commenced,  across  the  veldt 
with  its  burnt-up  grass,  scattered  farms,  and  miles 
of  loneliness,  and  then  entering  one  of  these  little 
townships,  is  like  leaving  the  desert  for  an  oasis. 
The  green  of  the  young  corn,  the  buds  of  the  trees, 
and  the  glitter  of  water  are  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  It 
is  being  back  amongst  the  fields  of  Western  Europe, 
but  the  coloured  natives,  the  iron  buildings,  and 
glaring  sky  are  of  another  land. 

The  country  that  these  towns  support  I  have 
already  described.  Imagine  a  house  and  a  few  sheds 
surrounded  with  trees,  perhaps  a  few  green  fields 
watered  by  a  dam,  and  beyond  a  treeless  country 
sometimes  hilly  and  sometimes  level,  and  that  is  a 
farm.  After  the  rains  the  land  is  green,  but  soon  the 
sun  dries  it  up  and  it  looks  like  a  desert,  and  it,  too, 
has  mirages  of  water.  On  this  land  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  tended  by  the  Kaffirs,  live  and  thrive,  getting 
sustenance  even  from  the  most  burnt-up  grass.  Near 
the  farm  will  be  the  beehive  huts  of  the  Kaffirs,  but 
otherwise,  as  far  as  man's  habitation  is  concerned, 
there  is  solitude. 

We  have  seen  one  great  aspect  of  South  African 
life,  the  agricultural;  but  there  remains  another,  the 
industrial.  The  greatest  industrial  town  in  South 
Africa  is  Johannesburg. 

Well  might  the  British  soldiers,  as  they  sighted 
Johannesburg,  think  of  their  own  manufacturing 
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towns.  Along  the  ridge  forming  the  Rand  are  the  tall 
chimney-shafts  of  the  gold-mines,  sending  forth  their 
smoke  ;  and  near  by  are  the  great  heaps  of  tailings, 
though  greyish  instead  of  black,  and  the  shaft  wheels. 
Much  is  different,  however  ;  instead  of  a  gloomy,  over- 
cast sky  it  is  bright  and  clear,  and  the  smoke  from  the 
chimneys  floats  away  over  the  town.  In  the  business 
part  of  the  town  there  is  much  bustle.  Stockbrokers 
hurry  to  and  fro,  and  the  streets  are  thronged  with  men 
bent  on  money-making.  Here,  too,  as  in  Durban, 
the  working-man  is  black,  but  the  other  types  of  an 
English  town  are  represented.  There  are  fine  streets 
with  great  stores  and  shops,  great  public  buildings, 
and  commodious  clubs.  It  is  the  City  of  London  in  a 
new  country,  but  in  a  strange  guise.  Much  that  is  bad 
seems  to  have  been  attracted  to  this  city,  and  much 
that  is  good  seems  to  have  left  it.  All  the  evils  of 
gambling  and  speculation  are  triumphant ;  money  is 
the  main  object  of  ambition,  and  all  forms  of  sport  and 
pleasure  are  corrupted  by  it.  The  very  buildings  say 
the  same.  These  fine  streets  are  lined  with  ostentatious 
stores,  and  the  glory  of  the  suburban  houses  is  their 
costliness  and  not  their  beauty.  Men  of  all  classes 
have  come  here  to  make  money,  and  nothing  else 
matters  ;  those  who  have  it  are  blessed,  and  those  who 
have  it  not  (and  there  are  many  of  the  latter)  are 
cursed. 

Like  all  large  commercial  towns,  Johannesburg  is 
surrounded  by  its  suburbs,  and  they  are  of  the  ordinary 
type.  From  these  every  morning  by  train,  horse-tram, 
or  on  foot,  the  tide  of  humanity  flows,  fills  the  business 
centre  during  the  day,  and  returns  home  at  night. 
Pretoria,  a  few  hours  away  by  train,  represents  the 
part  of  London  round  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
e  are  the  public  offices  and  law  courts,  and  it  is 
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inhabited  by  Government  officials  and  the  military. 
It  is  much  quieter  than  Johannesburg,  and  there  are 
in  proportion  to  the  population  a  great  many  more 
Dutch.  The  suburbs  consist  of  quiet,  old-fashioned 
houses  shut  in  by  willows.  Like  most  towns  of 
Dutch  origin,  it  is  built  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  hills. 

Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
is  an  English  edition  of  Pretoria,  with  all  the  append- 
ages of  Government  and  the  military.  Nestling  under 
a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  barren  plain  broken  with 
kopjes,  it  is  Dutch,  but  with  its  cricket-grounds  and 
sports  its  life  is  that  of  an  English  military  town. 

There  is  only  one  other  town  of  this  district  west  of 
the  Drakensberg  that  needs  description,  and  that  is 
Kimberley.  It  is  industrial  and  not  commercial,  but, 
unlike  Johannesburg,  it  is  only  an  industrial  town. 
There  is  none  of  the  bustle  of  that  city,  but  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  diamond  mines  goes  on  as  if  it  was  in 
connection  with  a  coal  mine. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  the  great  plateau  of  South 
Africa  west  of  the  Drakensberg.  This  plateau  con- 
tinues north  up  to  the  Zambesi  and  southward  to  the 
Hex  River  Valley.  The  northern  part,  known  as 
Rhodesia,  and  the  western,  which  is  occupied  by 
British  Bechuanaland,  have  the  usual  South  African 
characteristics,  monotony  and  barrenness.  A  great 
part  of  this  country  is  covered  with  low,  stunted  trees 
growing  far  apart.  There  is  little  life  to  break  the 
monotony.  Along  the  railway  are  a  few  towns  of  two 
or  three  houses,  and  some  more  important  places,  such 
as  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury.  These  towns  are  entirely 
English  and  native.  Quiet  they  are  as  old  country 
towns,  though  their  buildings  are  new  and  modern. 
It  is  curious  in  Bulawayo  to  wander  down  the  wide, 
deserted  streets  lined  with  great  offices  and  shops  like 
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those  in  Johannesburg,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Roads  have  been  laid  out  for  a  great  city,  but  are  being 
overgrown  by  bushes,  whilst  the  carts  and  carriages 
make  their  way  where  houses  and  offices  should  have 
been.  An  iron  shanty  in  the  outskirts  has  a  whole 
avenue  to  itself. 

The  day  for  Rhodesia  has  not  come  yet.  Her 
resources  may  be  great,  but  they  must  await  their  time. 
Like  Johannesburg,  speculation  has  brought  disaster, 
and  rest  and  solitude  must  be  the  cure.  In  Rhodesia 
the  trace  of  man  hardly  exists.  Away  from  the  railway 
line  nature  is  supreme.  The  few  white  men  congregate 
together  when  they  can,  and  a  stranger  is  always 
welcome.  Such  a  contrast  from  London  :  there  every 
man  walks  looking  straight  in  front  of  him,  and  noticing 
nothing  of  his  fellow-men,  whilst  here  in  Rhodesia 
every  human  being  is  an  object  of  great  interest.  These 
quaint,  stunted  thorn-trees  are  unnoticed,  and  not 
their  fellow-men.  In  Rhodesia,  however,  there  is  one 
wonderful  sight,  the  Victoria  Falls,  where  the  Zambesi 
plunges  into  a  deep  gorge.  This  sight  would  be  wonder- 
ful amidst  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  but  contrasted 
with  the  monotony  of  South  Africa  it  is  awe-inspiring. 

The  Zambesi  above  the  Falls  is  a  broad,  placid  river, 

h  low  banks  lined  with  wild  date-palms  and  big 

trees,  beyond  which,  on  either  bank,  is  the  country  of 

scrub.    Suddenly  it  disappears  almost  without  warning, 

down  an  enormous  rift,  and  then  hurries  towards  the 

sea  down  a  narrow  chasm.     In  a  few  yards  a  smooth 

•  has  become  a  torrent.     It  is  impossible  without 

seeing  it  to  realise  its  beauty.     A  great  wall  of  water 

rushing  down,  great  clouds  of  spray  rushing  up,  a 

glimpse  of  black  rocks,  the  colours  of  rainbows,  and 

roar  oi  a  great  storm,  and  all  around,  silence, 

sunshine,  and  solitude.    That  is  the  Victoria  Falls. 
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There  is  one  more  district  in  South  Africa  to  de- 
scribe. Once  more  we  must  descend  to  the  sea, 
leaving  this  great  plateau  of  strange-shaped  rocks 
and  great  plains.  Going  southward  as  we  enter  the 
Karoo  the  country  is  even  more  dreary ;  even  grass 
can  scarcely  grow,  and  in  its  stead  are  tiny  little  bushes 
scattered  over  the  dry  ground  and  hillsides.  There 
are  no  running  streams,  but  all  water  must  be  obtained 
from  wells  or  dams.  Yet  even  here  man  has  found 
his  livelihood  tending  flocks  of  sheep,  and  these  men 
require  towns  for  their  wants,  and  so  towns  have 
grown  in  what  looks  like  a  desert.  Suddenly  the 
scenery  alters,  the  railway  line  plunges  down  into 
the  Hex  River  Valley,  and  we  might  be  in  the  higher 
valleys  of  Switzerland.  On  either  side  are  great 
cliffs  of  rock,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  is  a  swift 
stream  feeding  fertile  fields  and  supporting  picturesque 
villages.  The  valley  widens  and  the  cliffs  recede,  until 
at  length  the  great  mass  of  Table  Mountain  is  seen, 
and  then  Cape  Town  is  reached.  Like  the  Victoria 
Falls,  Cape  Town  and  its  neighbourhood  form  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa, 
with  its  woods  and  fields,  its  rivers  and  mountains, 
its  pleasant  houses  and  bright  gardens.  Cape  Town 
is  different  from  Durban  and  Johannesburg.  It  is 
not  so  busy  as  the  great  Australian  or  Canadian  cities, 
but  more  resembles  Quebec.  Like  Quebec,  it  has 
a  large  population  unconnected  with  Great  Britain, 
and  who  were  the  first  to  possess  the  country.  They 
have  built  houses  after  Dutch  models,  and  live  accord- 
ing to  their  old  customs.  In  many  of  the  villages 
and  smaller  towns  little  of  South  Africa  is  visible,  and 
the  quiet,  shady  streets  and  Dutch  churches,  like  the 
villages  round  Quebec,  are  of  the  past.  There  is 
more  life  and  commerce  in  Cape  Town  than  Quebec. 
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The  English  colonists  live  in  English  villas  in  the 
suburbs,  and  have  their  golf  and  cricket  clubs  ;  daily 
they  go  to  their  business,  and  home  in  the  evening. 
They  have  their  seaside  resorts,  their  excursion  trips 
and  flower-shows.  The  natives,  too,  here  are  different. 
Many  are  of  Malay  origin  and  others  are  Kaffirs  ; 
they  are  not  the  natives  of  the  north  fresh  from  their 
kraals,  nor  the  natives  of  Durban  fresh  from  the  east, 
but  rather  the  civilised  natives  of  the  United  States, 
cut  off  for  many  generations  from  old  thoughts  and 
customs  and  imbued  with  European  ambitions  and 
ideas.  Cape  Town  is  then  a  place  of  great  beauty, 
and  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  South  Africa  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  link  between  the  British  Colonies  and 
the  British  Dependencies,  and  as  such  will  afford 
many  illustrations  of  some  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  British  Empire.  We  have  visited  the  great 
self-governing  colonies,  and  once  more  are  on  our 

v  to  England.  Once  again  the  flutter  of  hand- 
herchiefs  and  the  shouts  of  good-bye.  All  alike  on 
board  the  ship  talk  of  Great  Britain  as  home,  though 
some  have  never  been  there  before.  It  is  home 
because  it  is  the  country  of  their  forefathers,  the 
country  of  their  language,  and  the  country  of  their 
ideas.  Though  many  miles  of  sea  divide  these  self- 
governing  colonies  from  Great  Britain  and  each 
other,  they  are  all  one  land  ;  the  snows  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  woods  of  New  Zealand,  the  great  plains 
of  Australia,  the  lonely  veldt  of  South  Africa,  and 
the  crowded  streets  of  London  belong  to  one  people. 

ir  pleasures  and  troubles,  their  glories  and  in 
fortunes,    their    riches   and   poverty,    their   men    and 
women,  and,  above  all,  their  problems,  belong  to  all. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  DEPENDENCIES 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  traversed  the  British  Colonies 
and  tried  to  gather  some  idea  of  their  nature  and 
appearance.  Once  again  we  must  be  on  the  move 
and  see  some  of  the  British  Dependencies.  These 
do  not  manage  their  own  affairs,  but  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  Great  Britain.  Few  of  the  inhabitants 
belong  to  British  or  European  races,  and  their  ideas 
and  customs  are  strange  to  us.  In  a  few,  such  as  the 
West  Indies  and  Mauritius,  British  races  have  made 
their  homes,  but  in  the  others  they  are  only  strangers 
in  a  foreign  land,  whose  eyes  are  ever  turned  towards 
their  native  land.  Most  of  these  dependencies  have 
been  acquired  by  conquest,  not  for  the  homes  of  our 
countrymen  but  for  purposes  of  trade  and  its  pro- 
tection. They  are  not  directly  exploited,  but  their 
control  and  good  government  are  considered  necessary 
for  our  commercial  prosperity,  and  as  such  may  lead 
to  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 
Such  I  consider  the  position  of  these  dependencies, 
and  I  will  attempt  to  describe  some  of  those  parts 
I  have  visited. 

Once  again  a  great  steamer  anchored  in  the  river 
Thames  off  Tilbury.  There  is  a  large  crowd  on  board 
come  to  say  good-bye  to  the  passengers.  The 
passengers  are  not  like  those  we  saw  at  Liverpool 
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bound  for  Canada,  and  there  are  none  of  those 
emigrants  taking  their  homes  with  them.  The 
passengers  are  of  three  classes,  the  tourist,  the  official, 
and  the  commercial.  The  former  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  official  class  consists  of  men  in  the 
Civil  Services  of  Egypt,  India,  or  the  East,  returning 
or  going  to  their  duties,  and  Army  men  who  have  been 
home  on  leave.  The  commercial  class  includes  the 
greater  and  smaller  men  connected  with  the  banks 
and  offices,  the  railways  and  shops,  the  plantations 
and  the  factories.  With  them  all  are  their  wives  and 
elder  children. 

All  of  them  hope  to  be  back  home  again  in  a  few 
years,  perhaps  with  a  fortune  or  a  pension,  never  to 
leave  again. 

There  was  a  time  when  England  had  great  posses- 
sions on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  now  all  that 
remains  of  these  is  one  solitary  rock,  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar.  It  is  not  considered  as  belonging  to 
Europe,  but  as  an  outpost  of  the  East,  a  link  between 
England,  Egypt,  and  India.  Like  Quebec,  the  town 
is  built  on  the  gentler  slopes  of  a  rock,  whilst  the 
steeper  side  affords  it  ample  protection.  The  ordinary 
life  of  the  town  is  Spanish,  Spanish  workmen  and 
Spanish  streets.  Amidst  them  live  an  English 
population,  mostly  military,  and  their  life  is  that  of 
an  English  garrison  town.  Two  races  live  together, 
but  they  are  never  to  be  one  :  one  is  there  on  duty, 
and  their  duty  is  to  rule  ;  the  other  is  there  to  live, 
and  their  portion  it  is  to  obey.  It  has  the  main 
characteristic  of  British  Dependencies,  the  separation 
of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  first  great  de- 
pendency to  bo  reached  is  Egypt.  Egypt  has  been 
so  often  described  that  I  can  pass  over  it  very 
quickly.  Egypt  consists  of  as  much  of  the  desert 
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as  can  be  reached  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Near 
its  mouth  the  river  breaks  forth  into  many  streams, 
forming  the  Delta,  and  the  country  is  a  wide,  fertile 
plain,  but  above  Cairo  only  a  narrow  strip  on  either 
side  of  the  river  is  cultivated,  and  sometimes  none  at 
all.  This  narrow  fringe  is  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt. 
On  the  east  and  the  west  is  the  desert,  stretching 
eastward  to  the  Red  Sea  arid  westward  to  the  forests 
of  the  west  coast.  In  the  past  great  nations  have 
come  and  gone  on  these  Nile  banks,  and  now  the 
British  power  is  established  firmly  there  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  great  lakes  of  Central  Africa. 

All  these  nations  have  striven  with  the  Nile  to 
make  it  do  their  work  ;  it  has  been  diverted  and 
dammed  from  time  immemorial,  but  when  the  strong 
hand  has  gone  it  once  more  flows  its  natural  way. 
The  British  are  now  doing  their  work,  and  over  the 
whole  country  are  signs  of  progress,  and  the  gradual 
widening  and  extension  of  the  green  fringe.  Standing 
on  the  Great  Pyramid  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  change  from  barrenness  to  plenty,  where  the 
corn  ceases  to  grow  and  the  desert  begins.  There 
are  no  great  forests  in  Egypt,  as  no  land  suitable 
for  forests  can  be  spared  from  cultivation,  and  there 
are  only  two  kinds  of  scenery,  the  desert  and  the 
fields. 

Three  glimpses  of  Egypt  will  be  sufficient  :  Cairo, 
a  country  village,  and  the  desert.  Cairo  is  thoroughly 
cosmopolitan,  as  here  East  and  West  meet.  The 
streets  are  full  of  European  carriages,  with  well- 
dressed  people  ;  blue-robed  Arabs  and  Greek  shop- 
keepers jostle  on  the  pavements ;  Indian  jugglers 
perform  before  French  cafe's,  and  English  and  Egyptian 
officials  exchange  formal  greetings.  The  buildings, 
too,  form  a  contrast ;  the  great,  capacious  American 
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hotel,  noisy  and  confused ;  the  Mahommedan  mosque 
with  its  quiet,  sleepy  court  ;  the  splendid  stores  and 
wide  streets,  the  small  shops  and  narrow  passages  of 
the  bazaars,  the  noble  bridge  across  the  Nile,  and  the 
humble  ferry-boat. 

All  this  mixed  throng  of  French,  Greeks,  English, 

bs,  Indians,  Turks,  Germans,  and  Jews,  such  a 
mixed  crowd  as  must  have  met  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  Passover,  are  ruled  by  a  few  Englishmen  in  the 
name  of  the  Khedive.  Instead  of  Roman  soldiers 
with  spears  and  shields  is  the  red-coated  British 
soldier,  and  instead  of  the  Roman  magistrate  in  his 
litter  is  the  quiet  pedestrian  in  an  official  tarbush. 

The  second  scene  is  a  village  on  the  Nile.  A  cluster 
of  houses  with  flat  roofs  and  built  of  mud  bricks, 
the  white  minaret  of  a  mosque,  and  innumerable 
pigeon-cotes.  The  streets  are  quiet  and  peaceable, 
a  few  women  with  bowls  on  their  heads  fetching 
•or  and  a  few  children  at  play.  In  the  fields  sur- 
rounding the  village  the  men  are  at  work,  pumping 
up  the  water  from  the  Nile  with  their  shadoofs,  a 
rough  sort  of  pump  worked  by  a  weight  and  a  bucket 
at  the  two  ends  of  a  pole.  If  the  Nile  is  low  three  or 
four  shadoofs  are  needed  to  raise  the  water  from  the 
river,  from  one  pool  to  another  pool,  and  then  to  the 
top,  from  where  it  flows  along  the  ditches  on  to  the 
fields.  A  few  date-palms  are  growing  near  the  village, 
a  few  cattle  are  grazing  where  they  are  tethered,  a 
:  e  men  are  at  work  in  the  fields  ;  the  bright 
green  of  the  corn,  the  yellow  gleam  of  the  desert,  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  white  sails  on  the  river, 
complete  the  scene.  Perhaps,  too,  on  the  border 

1  ie  desert  are  the  stately  ruins  of  some  old  Egyptian 
temple  erected  by  a  great  Pharaoh  in  honour  of  a 

ory.     Little  heeded  by  the  villagers,  it  may  be 
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visited  by  strangers  from  afar.  It  is  of  the  past,  but 
they  are  of  the  present.  They  must  live,  and  to  live 
they  must  have  water,  and  that  requires  work,  and  so, 
with  a  passing  glance  at  the  stranger,  once  more  the 
bucket  is  dipped  into  the  river  and  adds  its  share  of 
water  for  the  wants  of  man. 

The  last  scene  is  the  desert.  Rocks  and  sand  and  a 
bright  blue  sky,  a  gleam  as  of  water,  a  mirage,  and 
solitude,  and  that  is  the  desert.  Nature  is  alone 
and  has  defied  the  work  of  man. 

Closely  allied  to  Egypt  is  the  Soudan.  The  northern 
part  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Egypt,  but  peace  has 
not  existed  long  enough  for  the  improvement  of  the 
river  lands,  and  only  in  a  few  places  is  there  much 
cultivation.  The  natives,  too,  are  different,  more 
akin  to  the  negro  races  of  Central  Africa,  and  the 
beehive  huts  supersede  the  square  buildings  of  Egypt. 
At  Khartoum  we  seem  to  have  left  the  East  behind, 
and  only  Africa  and  Europe  are  left.  The  governor's 
palace,  the  houses  of  the  officials,  the  gaol,  the 
barracks,  and  the  hotel  belong  to  Europe ;  but  the 
squalid  huts  and  streets  of  Omdurman,  the  strange- 
looking  Arabs,  and  the  round  huts  of  the  villages 
round  Khartoum  belong  to  Africa. 

From  Khartoum  to  the  Zambesi  is  a  vast  district 
only  just  begun  to  be  known,  a  land  of  lakes  and 
rivers  and  forests.  At  Khartoum  the  desert  still 
hems  in  the  Nile,  but  the  great  river  is  Hearing  the  land 
from  whence  it  has  its  source,  and  where  the  patter 
of  rain  will  once  more  be  heard. 

Egypt  and  the  Soudan  are  the  land  of  one  river, 
and  in  them  are  found  the  oldest  civilisation  and  the 
newest  savagery.  A  strange  race  from  a  small  island 
rules  this  territory,  not  by  the  invitation  of  the  people, 
but  circumstances  have  drawn  them  ever  onward 
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from  the  edge  of  an  artificial  ditch  to  the  banks  of  a 
great  lake. 

Another  scene  is  before  us.  We  have  crossed 
calm,  sweltering  seas  where  flying-fish  skim  across 
seas  of  sunshine  and  warmth  so  different  from  the 
cold  of  the  northern  seas.  Before  us  is  a  great  busy 

.  of  banks,  shops,  and  offices,  and  ever  alive  with 
human  beings,  and  such  strange  beings,  dark  and 
slight,  with  fine-cut  countenances,  gleaming  eyes,  and 
bright-coloured  dress.  Here  and  there  are  the  familiar 
forms  and  figures,  stalwart  and  broad,  of  our  own 
countrymen.  It  is  Bombay,  the  front  door  of  India. 

India,  as  is  often  said,  is  a  continent  and  not  a 
country.  It  has  a  population  of  three  hundred  millions, 
of  numerous  races,  religions,  and  languages,  and  the 
only  link  between  all  these  people  is  that  of  govern- 
ment. There  are  many  great  cities,  some  old  and 
created  by  former  rulers,  such  as  Benares  and  Delhi, 
and  others,  as  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  that  have  risen 
with  the  present  masters  of  India.  It  is  hopeless 
to  describe  this  great  continent  in  a  few  pages,  so  all  I 
can  do  is  to  take  one  or  two  scenes  and  leave  the  rest 
to  imagination. 

There    are    the    great    seaports    with    their    busy 

European  quarters  where  new  India,  a  land  of  business 

and  trade,  has  sprung   up,  and  the  native  quarters, 

re  multitudes  swarm  as  only  they  can  in  the  East. 

The  Europeans  lead  a  life  similar  in  most  ways  to 

that  of  their  home,  but  varied  by  the  climate.     The 

;ves  in  contact  with  the  Europeans  during  the  day 

adopt  the  ways  of  their  masters,  but  after  work  they 

return  to  their  own  old  customs.     In  South    Africa 

opeans  were   fairly  common,  doing  most  of  the 

higher  work,  and  only  the  working-men  were  absent. 
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In  India,  however,  the  Europeans  occupy  only  im- 
portant posts,  and  so  they  are  few  and  scattered. 

Inland  there  are  no  great  commercial  cities,  and  the 
bigger  cities  are  places  of  government  or  places  of 
native  life,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  both  are  combined. 
Such  are  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  cities  of  palaces  and 
mosques,  military  cantonments  and  officials'  bunga- 
lows ;  Benares,  a  city  of  temples  and  pilgrims  ;  and 
many  cities  in  southern  India.  Not,  however,  in 
great  towns  do  these  millions  live,  but  in  the  little 
agricultural  villages.  The  village  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  huts,  and  around  them  are  the  fields  ;  as  the  day 
breaks  the  people  make  for  the  fields,  and  at  night 
they  gather  themselves  together  in  their  village. 
A  quiet,  peaceful,  hard-working  people  ;  their  world 
is  the  village  and  the  fields,  and  as  long  as  it  is  well 
with  these  it  is  well  with  them.  They  hear  rumours 
of  wars  and  the  overthrow  of  dynasties,  but  the  taxes 
must  be  paid,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  and 
whatever  they  are  it  is  the  fields  that  must  yield 
them.  Like  the  Egyptian  peasants,  work  and  home- 
life  are  their  all.  They  care  not  who  governs  as  long 
as  they  have  the  rains,  nor  do  they  wish  to  govern 
themselves.  In  the  towns  they  talk  of  rights  and 
wrongs,  constitutions  and  congresses,  but  to  the 
villager  these  are  nought. 

The  scenery  of  India  is  as  varied  as  its  people  ;  the 
wild  districts  of  the  south,  the  great  plains  of 
the  north-west,  the  deserts  of  the  west,  the  forests 
of  the  east,  and  the  great  mountains  of  the  north. 

Crossing  the  great  plains  towards  the  north,  we  see 
nothing  but  villages  and  fields,  till  all  of  a  sudden 
the  land  begins  to  rise.  Higher  and  higher  it  rises, 
until  the  snow  shows  in  patches,  then  glaciers  and 
untrodden  snow-fields,  and  far  above  the  glistening 
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summits.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains  are  great 
tropical  jungles,  higher  up  forests  of  firs  ^.nd  pines, 
and  then  barren  rock  and  snow.  Amongst  these  vast 
mountains  are  hard}*  races  who  once  lived  by  hunting 
and  their  flocks,  and  by  rapine.  Times  have  changed 
with  them,  and  the  hand  of  the  rulers  has  been  felt. 
These  races  are  not  submissive  like  the  villagers  of 
the  plain,  for  they  have  known  independence  and 
lawlessness.  Their  forefathers  descended  and  con- 
quered great  countries  and  cities,  and  maybe  their 
time  will  come.  These  great  mountains,  the  Him- 
alayas, have  often  been  the  homes  of  the  conquerors  of 
India,  and  near  them  the  inhabitants  are  more  warlike 
than  those  further  south.  As  their  snows  feed  the 
great  rivers,  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and  Indus,  so 
their  men  have  supplied  the  strength  and  valour  that 
e  conquered  India.  Towards  these  mountains, 
then,  the  eyes  of  India  were  always  turned  until  a 
strange  white  race  arrived  from  over  the  seas.  They, 
too,  had  come  from  the  north,  but  they  had  turned 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  these  conquerors 
now  in  turn  are  keeping  their  faces  towards  the  north. 
The  protection  of  the  East  Indian  trading  stations 
led  to  wars  with  their  neighbours  and  the  creation  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  protection  of  the  Indian 
Empire  has  led  to  the  annexation  of  Burmah.  Bur- 
mah  is  really  unconnected  with  India,  its  people 
belonging  to  the  Mongolian  race,  and  compared  with 
India  its  civilisation  is  new. 

ike  India,  has  its  great  commercial  city,  Ran- 
goon, its  native  and  official  city,  Mandalay,  and  its 
villages  where  most  of  the  people  lr 

f  the  land  is  covered  with  deep  forests 
inhabited  by  half-wild  people,  Shans  and  Kachins. 
Like  Egypt,  it  depends  much  on  one  river,  the  Irri- 
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wady,  not  for  irrigation  but  as  a  roadway,  and  on 
either  side  it  is  shut  in  by  barriers  of  forest,  and  the 
villagers  have  to  fight  the  tropical  growth  and  not 
the  sand.  They,  too,  have  adorned  their  river's  banks 
with  temples  and  pagodas,  and  the  ruins  of  Pagan 
are  an  example  of  their  piety  and  skill. 

Picture  a  quiet,  peaceful  evening  with  a  full  moon 
high  in  the  sky,  a  great  wide  river,  and  a  forest.  There 
is  the  endless  song  of  the  night  insects,  the  croaks  of 
the  frogs,  and  the  splashings  of  the  river.  Near  by  is 
a  Burmese  village.  It  is  half  shut  in  by  trees,  and 
the  wooden  houses  with  thatched  roofs  and  bamboo 
fences  are  scarcely  visible.  At  one  end  of  the  village 
is  the  monastery,  a  wooden  building  of  ornamented 
eaves  and  spires,  and  the  white  pagodas.  From  the 
monastery  comes  the  drone  of  evening  prayer,  and 
from  the  pagoda  the  tinkle  of  the  ornament  on  the 
top.  The  drone  ceases  and  all  is  quiet.  The  moon 
sets,  and  then  there  is  a  faint  light  in  the  east,  which 
rapidly  becomes  the  sun.  In  the  village  all  is  life, 
the  women  preparing  their  food,  and  the  men  ready 
for  work.  From  the  monastery  comes  forth  a  pro- 
cession of  yellow-robed  monks  ;  their  heads  are  shaved, 
and  in  their  hands  they  carry  bowls.  They  go  from 
door  to  door  begging  their  food,  and  the  housewife 
from  her  rice  bowl  gives  a  spoonful  to  them.  Higher 
and  higher  rises  the  sun  ;  the  children  have  gone  to 
the  monastery  school  and  are  shouting  out  their 
lessons,  but  elsewhere  there  is  sweet  repose. 

The  Burmese  themselves  need  but  little,  and  enjoy 
a  life  of  ease  and  independence.  Near  Rangoon, 
however,  fellow-members  of  the  Empire  are  busy  at 
work,  natives  from  India  and  Chinese  from  Singapore. 
They  toil  and  work,  for  they  come  from  countries 
where  man  must  work  or  starve.  For  to  Burmah 
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are  coming  times  of  advance.  In  the  old  days  the 
struggles  were  those  of  war,  but  now  they  are  those 
of  peace. 

Near  the  southern  end  of  India  is  an  island  which, 

though  so  near,  is  very  different  from  the  mainland. 

Unlike  Burmah,   it  is  not  ruled  by  India,   but  like 

Burmah  its  people  and  ways  are  its  own.     I  speak  of 

ion. 

The  country  scenery  of  Ceylon  owes  its  beauty  to 
the  fertilty  of  its  soil  and  the  mountains  in  the  in- 
terior. Colombo,  the  port,  like  Bombay,  is  a  great 
commercial  city  of  banks,  stores,  and  offices.  It  has 
its  European  quarters  of  business  and  residence,  as 
1  as  the  native  bazaars.  The  Europeans  confine 
their  work  to  the  more  important  duties,  leaving  the 
rest  to  the  natives.  There  is  one  great  factor  in 
Ceylon  which  exists  only  in  a  few  parts  of  India,  and 
that  is  a  considerable  white  population  employed  in 
the  country  in  managing  the  tea  estates. 

We  need  not  stay  long  at  Colombo,  for  the  beauty 
of  Ceylon  is  in  the  villages  and  mountains.  The 
villages  remind  us  of  Burmah  ;  they  are  half  hidden 
by  the  great  palms  and  banana  plantations  ;  close 
by  are  the  rice-fields,  and  the  mud-holes  where  the 
buffaloes  are  lying  half  buried  enjoying  the  coolness 
of  tho  mud.  The  Cingalese,  too,  enjoy  life,  like 
the  people  of  Burmah,  for  nature  is  very  bountiful, 
and  they  require  little  to  eat  and  little  to  wear.  They 
are  a  happy  people  who  take  a  cheerful  view  of 

>  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  where  the 
jungle  begins,   as  everywhere  in  Ceylon,   except  on 
the  rice-fields,  th<    ^rowth   ta  very  thick,  and  at  i 
a  stranger  looks  on  groves  of  palms  as  forest.    There 
must  be  a  hard  fight  at  times  between  the  gardens 
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and  the  jungle,  and  it  does  not  always  go  well  with 
the  gardens. 

The  low  land  round  Colombo  is  thickly  populated 
and  fairly  well  cultivated.  Further  inland,  amongst 
the  mountains  the  roughness  and  steepness  of  the 
slopes  have  kept  away  the  indolent  Cingalese,  and 
only  along  the  valleys  have  they  made  use  of  the 
land.  There,  like  a  big  staircase,  they  have  made 
little  terraces  for  their  rice-fields,  and  by  means  of 
dams  the  stream  is  diverted  to  make  the  mud  fit 
for  planting.  On  either  side  of  this  staircase  are 
the  walls  of  jungle.  Englishmen  have  found  that 
these  slopes,  useless  for  rice-land,  will  serve  another 
purpose.  The  jungle  was  cut  down,  and  instead 
have  been  planted  prim  little  tea  bushes  in  rows 
and  rows.  A  tea  plantation  is  a  curious  sight.  In 
some  districts  these  little  bushes  stretch  for  miles, 
the  only  break  being  the  bungalows  and  the  native 
barracks  ;  up  hill  and  down  hill  and  across  the  valleys 
they  stretch  like  an  enormous  nursery  garden  of  little 
privet  bushes.  The  bungalows  of  the  white  man 
are  like  the  country-houses  of  an  English  squire, 
not  in  size  or  building,  but  in  their  exclusiveness. 
Further  away,  and  at  a  respectful  distance,  the  natives 
live  in  long  buildings  with  corrugated  iron  roofs 
and  white  walls,  and  there  also  is  the  factory  where 
the  tea  is  prepared.  The  natives  come  from  Southern 
India,  and  all  day  men  and  women  in  their  picturesque 
clothes,  and  with  baskets  on  their  back,  are  at  work 
picking  the  tender  shoots  from  the  bushes.  These 
plantations  stretch  nearly  to  the  highest  mountains, 
and  would  have  reached  the  highest  peaks  if  it  had 
been  allowed.  The  Government,  however,  has  set 
a  limit,  and  the  jungle  near  the  summit  is  reserved 
to  store  the  rains  for  the  streams  below. 
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Again  I  will  describe  two  scenes  which  will  show 
some  of  the  wonders  of  this  gorgeous  land.  The  first 
is  a  solitary  peak  standing  supreme,  not  from  its 
height,  but  from  its  rugged  nature.  The  night  is  far 
spent  and  the  day  is  at  hand.  On  the  top  of  the  peak 
is  a  small  shrine,  and  before  it  are  burning  candles 
and  incense,  while  kneeling  around  it  are  wrapped-up 
figures  supplicating.  They  are  pilgrims  who  have 
come  to  worship  before  that  holy  footstep  on  Adam's 
Peak,  no  matter  who  made  it,  for  each  religion  claims 
it  for  its  own.  Some  of  these  pilgrims  have  come 
across  the  seas  from  Burmah  or  India,  and  all  night 
long  have  been  toiling  up  that  steep  mountain-side  ; 
most  choose  the  dangerous  side,  for  the  more  peril 
the  greater  the  triumph.  Old  men,  women  and 
babes,  are  there,  as  well  as  the  young  and  strong. 
As  the  pilgrim  band  near  the  summit  they  raise 
a  shout  of  triumph,  recalling  the  lines  of  Christian 
hymns,  and  make  their  offerings  and  devotions  in 
accordance  with  their  rites,  and  when  they  are  over 
await  the  coming  of  the  sun. 

Below,  the  land  is  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  only  here 
and  there  are  the  higher  peaks  visible  like  islands 
in  an  ocean.  In  the  east  there  is  a  gleam  of  gold, 
quickly  growing  until  the  rim  of  the  sun  peeps  above 
a  distant  range.  As  it  strikes  this  solitary  peak 
it  casts  its  shadow  on  the  white  clouds  beneath. 
Gradually  the  clouds  roll  away,  revealing  the  green 
valleys  beneath.  Joyfully  the  pilgrims  hail  the 
^  sun  as  it  comes  to  bless  another  day. 

We  have  seen  the  present  with  its  modern  cities, 

i nimble    villages   and   rising   sun.     We   will   now 

look  at  the  past.     Many  miles  from  Colombo,  and  cut 

off  by  a  barren  land  where  only  the  hardiest  of  the 

trees  can  thrive  and  man  has  not  yet  thought   fit 
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to  live,  is  the  site  of  a  great  city.  Like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Cingalese  made  use  of  their  skill  to 
store  the  water  not  by  controlling  a  great  river,  but 
by  storing  the  heavy  rains  in  what  are  called  tanks, 
though  really  great  reservoirs.  From  these  when 
the  rains  failed  they  watered  the  fields  and  made 
it  a  land  of  plenty.  There  was  here  a  great  city 
called  Anuradhapura,  a  city  of  great  temples  and 
palaces.  Great  round  pyramids  of  bricks  were  built, 
and  monasteries  for  the  priests.  Around  these  were 
the  houses  of  the  people,  supported  on  square-cut 
blocks  of  stone.  The  city  is  gone,  and  all  that  remains 
are  these  great  masses  of  bricks  covered  with  trees, 
a  few  relics  of  the  temples,  and  countless  stone  blocks 
mostly  standing.  It  is  a  city  not  buried  by  the 
sands  of  a  desert  but  by  the  trees  of  a  forest  ;  a  native 
village  exists  here,  and  is  connected  by  a  railway 
with  Colombo.  Pilgrims  still  come  to  the  old  shrines 
to  worship,  and  on  nights  of  festivity  they  are  bright 
with  lamps,  and  once  more  the  voice  of  prayer  is 
heard.  Their  masters,  the  white  men,  are  restoring 
the  tanks,  which  may  once  again  cause  rice  to  grow, 
and  perhaps  another  city  to  arise.  What  a  strange 
destination  has  fate  allotted  to  the'people  of  a  Western 
land  !  Not  only  have  they  to  deal  with  lands  un- 
touched by  man,  and  where  the  only  monuments 
are  great  mountains  and  rivers,  but  also  with  lands 
which  have  been  the  seats  of  great  empires,  where 
mighty  rulers  have  built  monuments  which  have 
not  only  outlived  the  memory  of  their  builders,  but 
those  of  later  rulers  of  the  land.  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon, 
and  Burmah  are  such  countries ;  they  are  lands 
of  a  history  older  than  ours,  and  peoples  whose 
ancestors  would  have  scorned  our  savage  fore- 
fathers. 
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Five  days  east  of  Ceylon  is  another  land  which  fate 
has  allotted  to  us.  It  is  not  a  land  of  old  cities  and 
temples,  but  a  land  of  wild  savages  and  dense  jungles. 
This  land  too  was  sought  by  traders,  not  for  its  own 
wealth,  but  because  its  position  made  it  suitable  for 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  India  itself.  First 
an  island  alone  was  taken  —  Singapore,  a  barren, 
unhealthy  spot,  which  has  grown  into  a  great  port  and 
city.  It  had  no  merits  of  its  own  save  that  being  an 

nd  it  was  safe  from  the  raids  of  the  Malays  on  the 
mainland,  but  guarding  as  it  did  the  highway  from 
India  to  China,  it  was  useful  as  a  place  of  call.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  is  another  island, 
Penang,  which  served  a  similar  purpose. 

For  many  years  the  mainland  now  known  as  the 

lay  Peninsula  was  unknown.     Little  trade  was  done 

!i  the  natives,  as  they  had  little  to  supply,  and  the 
traders  sought  their  goods  from  the  more  civilised 
countries  of  Java  and  Siam.  Under  the  influences  of 
trade  these  two  cities  have  prospered,  but  even  now 
their  prosperity  is  more  connected  with  the  shipping 
that  passes  through  than  with  the  mainland. 

Penang  and  Singapore  resemble  the  other  commercial 
cities  of  the  East,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  or 
Colombo,  in  their  buildings  and  division  between 
the  white  men  and  the  natives.  The  natives,  however, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  are  few,  as  the  Malays  do 
not  take  kindly  to  town  pursuits,  preferring  the  peace- 
ful life  of  the  country;  but  the  work  of  the  town  is 
done  by  other  citizens  of  the  Empire,  the  coolies  from 
India  and  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  are  ever  increasing 
in  prosperity  and  numbers,  and  these  two  cities  are 

ly  Chinese,  and  as  such  must  be  treated  differently 
from  those  other  Eastern  cities. 
Instead  of  the  quiet-looking  natives  of  India,  the 
5 
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indolent  Cingalese  or  Burmese,  or  the  hard-working 
peasants  of  Egypt,  are  the  striving,  pushing  Chinese. 
They  have  come  from  a  land  where  a  living  is  hard  to 
get,  even  more  so  than  India,  but  instead  of  submitting 
in  patience  to  destiny,  they  will  do  their  best  to  avoid 
it.  Although  the  streets  of  Calcutta  are  crowded  with 
humanity,  they  pass  to  and  fro  silently  and  solemnly ; 
but  in  Singapore  this  is  all  altered.  The  swarms  of  the 
East  are  visible  in  the  streets,  and  what  is  more,  their 
numbers  are  felt.  Few  men  are  idle  :  the  men  in  the 
small  factories  are  hard  at  work,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
hammering  and  sawing ;  coolies  coaling  a  steamer 
hurry  to  and  fro  with  full  and  empty  baskets  without 
a  pause  ;  the  rickshaw  men  come  rushing  up  at  the 
slightest  chance  of  a  fare  ;  and  in  the  shops  and  offices 
the  merchant  is  busy  reckoning  up  his  gains  or  losses. 
Many  of  the  Chinese  have  grown  rich,  and  their  splendid 
horses  and  great  houses  show  that  they  enjoy  display 
as  much  as  others.  Amidst  all  this  bustle  the  calm  of 
the  Indian  coolies  and  the  indifference  of  the  native 
Malay  are  very  noticeable.  The  white  man  seems  to 
enjoy  the  rush  and  tumult,  as  he  hurries  to  and  fro 
on  his  business.  Penang  is  smaller  and  quieter  than 
Singapore,  but  here  too  the  Chinaman  is  building  a 
city  of  his  own  choice. 

On  the  mainland  all  is  different,  and  once  more  we  are 
back  in  the  peaceful  villages  of  Ceylon  and  Burmah, 
with  their  thatched  houses,  lazy  people,  palm-trees  and 
bananas,  and  the  jungle.  In  a  few  places  the  white 
man  has  come  as  an  official  or  a  pioneer  and  built  his 
clubs,  his  racecourse,  and  afterwards  his  railway  and 
roads.  They  are,  however,  isolated  and  live  to  them- 
selves, and  the  natives  may  lead  their  quiet,  contented 
life  amongst  their  fields  and  villages.  There  is 
plenty  of  land  which  can  be  obtained  by  cutting  down 
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the  jungle,  but  whilst  there  is  plenty  of  food  it  is  well 
with  all. 

In  Singapore,  India  and  China  have  met,  but  in 
Hong  Kong  all  is  China.  Hong  Kong  when  taken 
over  by  the  English  was  nearly  an  uninhabited  island, 
as  the  population  consisted  of  a  few  poor  fishermen. 
Now  Victoria,  or  as  it  is  more  generally  called  Hong 
Kong,  is  another  great  city,  with  banks,  offices,  and  big 
houses  rising  up  even  to  the  top  of  the  Peak.  Com- 
mercialism is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Hong  Kong, 
though  officialism  is  represented  by  Government  House 
and  the  fleet  and  barracks.  It  is  a  Chinese  city  with  a 
European  oligarchy,  who  live  as  much  apart  as  they 
can.  All  the  bustle  of  Singapore  is  here  in  all  its  forms, 
but  the  Indian  coolie  and  Malay  are  gone.  In  one  very 
important  matter  Hong  Kong,  is  different  from  any 
other  city  in  the  Empire.  If  Gibraltar  were  commercial 
as  well  as  military  we  should  have  a  parallel,  but  being 
only  military,  it  is  only  a  fortress,  and  Hong  Kong  is 
more  than  that.  To  find  a  parallel  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  East  Indian 
Company,  when  Bombay  was  founded  and  made 
independent.  Hong  Kong  is  only  a  small  island  and 
has  no  great  territory  on  the  mainland  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  as  the  small  portion  ceded  to  England  is 
only  valuable  for  defensive  purposes.  It  draws  its 
le  from  the  mainland,  from  Canton  and  other  great 
cities,  but  these  are  still  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  so  Hong  Kong  is  little  more  than  a  great  trading 
outpost. 

Before  leaving  China  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
•;d  portions  of  somewhat  doubtful  British 
itory,  namely,  the  British  Concessions  in  the 
:iese  Treaty  ports.  Shanghai  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  that  will  do  as  an  example  of  the  others, 
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such  as  those  at  Canton  or  Tientsin.  In  Hong  Kong 
we  saw  a  great  city  cut  off  from  the  country ;  in 
Shanghai  we  have  a  still  further  division,  the  European 
city  cut  off  from  the  Native  city.  In  the  British 
Concession  are  most  of  the  characteristics  of  Hong 
Kong,  the  streets  of  European  offices  and  banks,  the 
streets  of  Chinese  shops,  and  the  villa  residences. 
Over  this  small  territory  with  certain  restrictions 
British  jurisdiction  (combined  with  American  in  this 
particular  case)  prevails.  If  we  go  in  one  direction 
we  cross  over  into  France,  in  another  into  China. 
In  Tientsin  these  divisions  have  been  carried  to  such 
an  absurd  extent  that  in  an  hour  a  visitor  can  see 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Japan 
and  China,  and  perhaps  some  other  countries,  and 
also  derive  instruction  in  languages  by  studying 
the  inscriptions  over  the  shops  or  the  notices.  He 
can  further  study  the  military  uniforms  of  all  these 
nations  and  their  customs  by  stopping  a  few  days  in 
a  hotel  or  waiting  about  on  the  railway  platform.  In 
Shanghai,  however,  he  must  be  contented  with  less. 
In  the  business  part  of  this  concession  there  is  the 
activity  of  Hong  Kong  or  Singapore,  all  men  eager 
to  make  money,  and  when  business  is  over  to  spend 
it  on  pleasure  or  sport. 

In  the  Treaty  ports  of  Japan  formerly  the  British 
enjoyed  rights  of  territory,  but  they  have  now  been 
given  up,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  in  any  sense  part 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Between  Singapore  and  Australia  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  Pacific  there  are  some  more  pieces  of  the 
British  Empire  forming  dependencies,  such  as  British 
North  Borneo,  British  New  Guinea,  and  many  of  the 
South  Sea  islands.  There  are  no  great  commercial 
ports  or  cities,  but  the  towns  where  the  white  men  live 
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are  places  of  trade,  where  they  can  exchange  European 
goods  for  native  products.  A  few  planters  have 
established  plantations  and  live  out  there.  The  natives 
i  heir  own  lives,  sometimes  affected  by  European 
ways,  and  sometimes,  as  in  New  Guinea,  in  savage 
simplicity.  They  are  not  fond  of  work,  and  when 
they  do  work  it  is  not  for  their  daily  bread,  which 
they  can  get  without  work,  but  for  a  bit  of  finery  or  a 
stick  of  tobacco.  Their  part  in  the  making  of  the 
world  is  over,  and  slowly  they  must  die  out  when 
brought  into  competition  with  other  races.  The  duty 
of  the  Empire  is  that  of  a  parent  to  a  child  that  is 
doomed  to  waste  away. 

iy  of  these  islands  are  very  near  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  these  colonies  are  beginning  to 
desire  to  control  them  themselves,  as  in  one  or  two 
cases  they  have  already  done.  As  will  be  seen  later, 
this  is  an  important  fact  in  the  future  evolution  of 
the  Empire. 

\Yhen  speaking  of  Egypt  and  South  Africa  I  referred 
to  the  wilder  parts  of  Africa  that  had  become  British 
territory.  At  present  they  are  unimportant.  The 
es  are  generally  backward,  and  have  to  be  dealt 
with  like  children.  They  live  in  villages  of  huts,  and 
support  themselves  by  the  chase,  native  fruits,  and 
:i  products.  In  some  parts,  such  as  Uganda 
and  British  East  Africa,  civilisation  is  more  advanced, 
but  generally  the  natives  are  savages.  Though  in 
extent  these  territories  are  vast  and  may  contain 
great  resources,  they  are  not  developed.  Only  a  few 
parts  can  be  colonised  by  white  people,  and  the  rest 
must  be  allotted  to  races  from  the  Tropics.  As  land 
to  relieve  the  congestion  of  India,  perhaps  these 
possessions  may  become  important,  but  for  the  present 
they  are  almost  a  wilderness. 
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Contrasted  with  these  vast  unknown  regions,  un- 
important save  for  their  size  and  possibilities,  are 
some  tiny  possessions  of  the  Empire,  but  yet  not 
unimportant.  Mauritius  is  a  small  solitary  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  her  nearest  neighbour  being  another 
solitary  island,  Reunion,  which  belongs  to  the  French. 
It  is  an  island  of  wonderful  beauty,  with  its  mountains 
and  tropical  growth,  a  small  Ceylon. 

Like  Canada  and  Cape  Colony,  Mauritius  is  inhabited 
by  a  European  race  which  is  not  British.  Colonised 
and  held  by  the  French  for  many  years,  it  is  French 
in  many  ways,  and  the  people  have  a  resemblance  to 
the  French  Canadians.  Like  Canada  in  this  respect, 
it  is  different  in  all  others.  Instead  of  a  temperate 
climate  it  is  tropical,  and  instead  of  an  entirely  white 
population  the  great  majority  of  the  population  are 
natives  from  India  or  descendants  of  the  negro  slaves. 
As  in  Natal,  white  people  live  in  this  land  and  make 
it  their  home,  and  not  as  the  tea  planters  in  Ceylon 
return  to  their  old  country  ;  but  they  are  not  so  nume- 
rous, and  the  work  they  do  is  more  like  that  of  the 
Europeans  in  Ceylon.  The  Creoles  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  clerks,  and  the  native  races  are  the  manual 
workers.  The  white  people  are  the  gentry,  and  the 
rest  of  society  is  composed  of  the  native  races.  For- 
tunately, however,  there  is  little  ill-feeling  between  the 
different  races,  and  Mauritius,  where  Europeans, 
Asiatics,  and  Africans  live  together  in  peace,  is  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  West  Indies  are  in  some  ways  like  Mauritius. 
There  a  white  race  and  coloured  races  live  side  by 
side,  both  aliens  from  distant  lands.  The  tropical 
climate  prevents  the  growth  of  a  large  white  popula- 
tion, and  so  these  islands  can  never  become  a  white 
man's  country.  Here,  too,  amidst  beautiful  surround- 
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ings,  these  races  live  together  in  unity,  and  as  in 
iritius  each  body  seems  to  have  its  own  appointed 
sphere,  and  there  is  no  race  bitterness.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  white  race  is  mostly  British  and  not 
French.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  the  position 
in  the  Empire  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius. 
They  have  many  of  the  privileges  of  self-governing 
colonies  but  not  all,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
inhabited  by  a  European  race.  Their  position  is 
between  that  of  Natal  and  Ceylon.  Since,  however, 
their  territory  is  small  and  their  white  population 
still  smaller,  it  seems  that  their  future  destiny  belongs 
to  that  of  the  Dependencies.  Alone  they  are  too 
small  to  sustain  their  independence,  and  unless  incor- 
porated into  some  colony,  they  must  be  protected 
as  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  Perhaps  Mauritius 
may  become  a  part  of  South  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies  part  of  Canada,  but  until  this  happens 
they  must  be  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain. 

On  the  South  American  mainland  are  two  more 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  British  Honduras  and 
British  Guiana.  The  former  is  a  small  country,  and 
has  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has 
a  white  population  and  a  coloured  population,  and  is 
a  tropical  country.  Being  on  the  mainland,  however, 
is  more  open  to  South  American  tendencies. 
British  Guiana  can  be  compared  with  the  Straits 
Settlements,  though  it  has  a  permanent  white  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  large  country,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
dependent  on  industries  supported  by  native  coolies 
n  India  and  Chinese.  Though  on  the  American 
continent,  its  attributes  are  those  of  an  Asiatic 
tropical  dependency. 

Bahamas,   though   not   properly   part   of   the 
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West  Indies,  for  ordinary  purposes  belong  to  the 
same  classification. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  Empire  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned.  Malta  is  a  second  Gibraltar  cut  off  by 
the  sea  from  Europe,  and  a  military  and  naval  station, 
and  as  such  it  is  little  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  British  Empire  except  that  of  naval  defence. 
Cyprus  is  another  island  held  by  Great  Britain,  and 
though  fertile  its  position  is  entirely  political  and 
military. 

Scattered  about  the  Atlantic  are  several  small 
islands  used  as  coaling  stations  or  ports  of  call,  and 
of  themselves  of  little  importance.  The  Falkland 
Islands  have  a  white  population  living  a  secluded  life, 
and  though  the  climate  has  made  them  a  white  man's 
country  they  are  too  small  to  deserve  more  than  a 
momentary  notice. 

Such,  then,  is  the  British  Empire.  It  consists  of  a 
group  of  islands  on  the  Western  coast  of  Europe, 
half  the  Northern  American  continent,  islands  big 
and  small  scattered  over  the  Atlantic,  patches  on 
the  South  American  continent,  great  pieces  of  the 
African  continent  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  continent  of 
Australia,  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania, 
parts  of  the  great  islands  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea, 
groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Red  Sea,  the  great  peninsulas 
of  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  an  extremity 
of  Arabia,  some  small  islands  on  the  Chinese  coast 
and  small  pieces  on  the  mainland,  two  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  rock  in  Spain. 

How  to  govern  all  this  territory  is  the  problem 
for  those  into  whose  hands  the  government  has  been 
given,  the  Rulers  of  the  Empire. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  RULERS  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

THE  people  of  the  Empire  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  rulers 
will  include  what  for  want  of  a  more  comprehensive 
phrase  I  must  call  the  Britishers,  including  therein 
all  the  white  races  who  live  in  the  Empire  and  have 
some  share  in  its  government,  though  not  necessarily 
political ;  the  ruled  will  include  the  rest,  mostly 
what  are  termed  natives. 

This  classification  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
as  throughout  the  Empire  there  are  so  many  conditions 
of  society  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  in  every 
case  what  is  the  position  of  a  particular  class.  For 
example,  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  elect  their 
own  members  for  Parliament,  but  I  include  them 
amongst  the  ruled.  Also  to  the  same  class  belong 
the  European  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
since  though  white  they  have  no  more  share  in  the 
government  than  foreigners.  The  planters  in  Ceylon, 
the  merchants  in  India,  and  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius,  will  belong  to 
the  rulers,  and  so  of  course  will  the  French  Canadians 
and  South  African  Dutch.  The  reason  why  I  have 
chosen  to  make  this  classification  is  that  I  consider 
*  each  class  must  be  treated  differently  in  the 
<:y  of  the  Empire.  The  rulers  have  obtained  a 
position  in  the  order  of  development  which  gives 
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them  sufficient  discretion  to  have  a  share  in  the 
direction  of  their  own  affairs,  but  the  ruled  have  not. 
This  division  is,  however,  only  one  of  time,  and  when 
any  class  of  the  ruled  proves  that  it  is  fit  to  be  ad- 
mitted amongst  the  rulers,  it  must  receive  its  proper 
share  in  the  government.  Many  of  the  ruled  are 
approaching  this  state,  whilst  others  are  hardly 
removed  from  savagery. 

The  character  of  any  people  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  climate,  history,  and  its  conditions  of 
life.  In  a  cold  climate  the  people  are  energetic  and 
enterprising,  whilst  in  a  warm  climate  they  become 
enervated,  and  consequently  lazy.  The  English 
climate  being  of  the  former  nature  has  created  as 
much  as  it  could  a  strong  and  healthy  race,  able  to 
endure  great  hardships  and  full  of  energy.  When 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  was  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  few  who  lived  in  towns 
indulged  extensively  in  rural  sports,  the  climate  had 
every  opportunity  of  improving  the  race  by  destroying 
the  unfit.  Now,  however,  that  most  of  the  population 
live  in  large  towns  and  are  occupied  most  of  their 
time  under  shelter,  the  climate  has  not  so  much  effect, 
and  the  health  of  the  people  is  dependent  on  artificial 
rather  than  natural  surroundings.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  such  questions  as  Housing  and  Open  Spaces 
and  the  Factory  Acts.  The  character  of  the  British 
people  has  been  created  by  outdoor  surroundings, 
and  even  now  the  large  influx  of  country  people  into 
the  towns  keeps  up  the  strength  of  the  race.  The 
English  climate,  then,  has  given  us  a  strong,  healthy 
race,  full  of  enterprise. 

As  I  have  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  feudalism  had 
a  very  important  part  in  shaping  English  history, 
and  even  to-day  its  effects  are  noticeable  in  some 
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parts  of  the  rural  districts.  The  country  gentry 
represent  the  old  feudal  lords,  and  though  nominally 
the  farmers  and  labourers  are  independent,  in  reality 
their  livelihood  is  dependent  on  whether  the  squire  is 
a  good  or  bad  landlord.  He  is  very  often  the  only 
man  of  any  substance  in  the  district,  and  supports 
all  the  local  clubs  and  amusements.  Before  anything 
can  be  done,  his  consent  and  assistance  must  be 
obtained,  and  his  wishes  have  only  to  be  expressed 
to  be  obeyed. 

Beneath  the  landlord  are  the  farmers,  big  and 
small.  They  too  are  dependent  on  their  landlord, 
not  so  much  legally  as  economically.  If  times  are 
bad  their  rent  may  be  reduced,  in  good  times  new 
buildings  may  be  put  up  ;  then  there  is  carting  to  be 
done,  poultry  to  be  supplied,  and  many  other  benefits 
to  be  obtained  from  the  squire.  The  labourer  is  in  a 
v  dependent  position  to  his  employer  the  farmer. 
Not  only  can  he  be  dismissed  at  a  week's  notice,  but 
he  must  also  leave  the  cottage  which  may  have  been 
his  home  for  years.  His  children,  too,  must  seek 
employment  in  the  district,  and  to  obtain  it  they 
must  bear  good  characters  with  their  father's  master. 
So  in  the  village  the  small  tradesmen  are  tenants  of 
the  squire,  and  he  and  the  farmers  their  chief  customers 
and  supporters. 

In  these  rural  districts,  which  formerly  contained 

the  greatest  part  of  the  population,  there  exists  a 

personal  relation  between  all  parties  which  involves 

the    admission   of    individual  superiority.     Formerly, 

n  changes  in  the  ownership  of  property  were  not  so 

luent,  and  estates  descended  for  generations  from 

father  to  son,  all  the  inhabitants  would  be  known  to 

one  another,  and  personal  acquaintance  would  en 

good  feeling  amongst  all.     The  kind  old  squire,  his 
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wife  who  visits  in  the  village,  the  sons  who  have 
shared  as  boys  in  the  games  on  the  village  green,  and 
the  daughters  who  have  taught  in  the  Sunday  school, 
are  not  so  common  as  before.  Instead  of  "  the  Hall  " 
being  the  head  of  village  life,  it  has  often  become  the 
week-end  abode  of  some  rich  man  who  knows  little 
and  cares  less  about  his  tenants,  buys  everything 
from  London,  and  whose  chief  interest  on  his  occasional 
visits  is  the  number  of  pheasants  to  be  shot  on  the 
day  of  the  great  shoot. 

The  result  of  this  change  is  that  the  farms  become 
neglected,  the  village  life  dull  and  monotonous,  and 
all  the  young  men  of  enterprise  go  to  the  towns  to 
seek  their  living. 

Those  who  are  left  become  less  and  less  enterprising. 
The  kindly  relation  between  squire,  farmers,  and 
villagers  ceases  to  exist,  and  each  strives  to  get 
more  out  of  the  others  :  the  dependence  of  the  labourer 
becomes  more  and  more  galling,  and  though  for 
worldly  reasons  he  is  outwardly  respectful  to  those 
who  have  him  in  their  power,  secretly  he  resents 
their  attitude  of  patronage  and  superiority. 

Happily  in  many  districts  the  squire  is  all  he  should 
be,  a  good  landlord  and  friend,  and  in  these  districts 
rural  depopulation  is  not  so  marked ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  relationship  is  that  of  rich  and 
poor,  and  each  has  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the 
other.  History,  then,  has  caused  a  great  division  of 
classes,  the  recognition  of  a  superior  and  inferiors, 
and  has  so  counteracted  the  feeling  of  independence 
due  to  a  bracing  climate. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  changes  caused  by 
the  conditions  of  modern  life.  The  population  of 
the  country  for  economic  reasons  has  flowed  from  the 
country  into  the  towns.  In  the  smaller  towns  many 
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of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  villages  are  evident. 
In  the  neighbourhood  live  several  wealthy  people 
who,  though  they  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  town, 
patronise  the  tradesmen  and  subscribe  to  the  town 
charities.  According,  however,  to  the  size  of  the 
town,  there  will  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  a 
class  which  is  intermediate  between  the  wealthy  and 
the  tradespeople,  and  holds  a  position  of  independence. 
For  example,  the  branch  of  a  large  factory  may  have 
been  built  in  the  town  on  account  of  the  lowness  of 
the  rates,  and  the  employees  of  all  ranks  in  this 
business  are  only  dependent  on  one  another.  They 
will  form  the  centre  of  a  new  industrial  life,  and  by 
their  example  and  custom  will  create  more  independ- 
ence in  the  town.  The  goodwill  of  the  neighbouring 
landowners  will  have  little  effect  on  their  prosperity, 
and  the  shopkeepers  will  have  a  new  class  of  customers 
to  be  considered.  However,  in  these  towns  most  of 
the  people  will  have  been  recruited  from  the  villages, 
and  by  their  education  will  be  accustomed  to  admit 
the  superiority  of  others,  and  will  apply  their  old 
ideas  to  their  new  surroundings,  transferring  their 
allegiance  to  their  masters  or  richer  neighbours, 
even  though  they  may  have  no  dealings  whatever 
with  the  latter. 

In  the  small  towns  there  are  streets  where  the  poor 

live,  and  streets  where  the  more  prosperous  live,  and 

the  houses  of  the  rich  outside,  but  they  are  all  within 

a  limited  area,  and  there  are  more  opportunities  of 

\ving  each  other.    As  the  towns  become  larger  and 

larger,  the  streets  of  the  poor  form  towns  in  themselves, 

and  the  rich  will  live  miles  away  from  their  offices. 

Out  of  business  hours  the  workmen  will   never  see 

r  masters,  and  they  will  find  that  their  home-life  is 

ir  own,  and  no  concern  of  their  masters.    They  may 
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never  have  seen  their  master's  wife,  and  their  wives 
know  nothing  about  her  ;  whilst  their  husbands  are 
at  work  the  master's  wife  never  comes  to  see  the 
workman's  wife,  or  ask  her  about  her  children.  The 
workman's  wife  recognises  no  superior  who  must  be 
obeyed  and  respected,  and  her  children  are  brought 
up  with  no  knowledge  of  the  other  classes.  There  is 
thus  in  the  large  towns  more  personal  independence 
than  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
more  independence  than  in  the  villages.  In  different 
towns,  too,  the  independence  of  the  people  varies 
with  their  employment.  This  has  not  so  much  to  do 
with  the  relationship  of  employers  and  employed 
as  with  the  nature  of  their  work,  its  regularity  and 
the  skill  required  in  it.  In  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  North  and  Midlands  the  people  are  much 
more  independent  than  they  are  in  London.  Most  of 
the  men  are  employed  in  the  industries  peculiar  to 
the  town,  and  as  the  whole  town's  prosperity  depends 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  and  the  workmen 
receiving  regular  wages,  the  men  hold  an  important 
position.  Whole  streets  will  be  inhabited  by  the 
workmen  of  one  factory,  and  belonging  as  they  do  to 
powerful  Trade  Unions  they  are  able  within  certain 
limits  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Their  attitude 
is  followed  by  men  in  more  uncertain  employment, 
and  through  the  whole  of  the  town  the  inhabitants 
are  more  inclined  to  assert  their  own  opinions. 

In  London,  however,  things  are  different.  There  is 
no  one  industry  which  takes  the  lead,  but  the  men 
are  employed  in  countless  occupations,  a  great  many 
of  which  are  casual.  When  their  work  is  finished, 
instead  of  living  in  one  quarter  they  scatter  all  over 
London,  and  lose  all  the  influence  which  a  large  class, 
however  insignificant  individually,  obtains  by  numbers. 
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Left  more  to  themselves  and  their  own  battles,  the 
Londoners  are  apt  to  be  much  sharper  than  the  men 
of  the  North  ;  living  as  individuals  rather  than  classes 
linked  by  common  employment,  they  are  not  so  friendly, 
and  acquire  the  habits  of  isolated  units.  Consequently 
in  London  there  is  more  loneliness  than  in  other  great 
cities,  and  one  who  has  come  from  the  North  is  inclined 
to  impute  their  indifference  to  selfishness,  whereas  it 
is  due  to  the  want  of  a  feeling  of  unity.  The  Londoner 
owes  his  independence,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  an  enormous  crowd,  and  that  even  the 
highest  are  unnoticed  amongst  the  mass. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns  have 
acquired  personal  independence  in  their  homes,  yet 
their  independence  is  limited  by  great  economic 
forces,  namely,  those  of  wages.  Their  position  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment as  on  the  value  of  the  wages,  meaning  by  that 
not  the  actual  amount  of  money,  but  what  the  money 
can  obtain  in  housing  and  food.  When  the  wages  are 
ample,  their  independence  is  safe  ;  but  when  the  wages 
are  small  their  comforts  are  very  limited,  and  in  the 
last  extremity  they  must  lose  all  independence  by 
seeking  charity  or  entering  the  workhouse. 

One  of  the  things  Englishmen  most  value  is  this 
independence  about  which  I  have  spoken  so  much. 
Most  of  them  recognise  the  fact  that  economically 
they  can  never  be  entirely  independent  unless  by 
entire  co-operation,  but  all  hope  to  have  at  least  a 
home  of  their  own,  where  they  can  be  free  from  the 
interference  of  others. 

In  England,  amongst  the  poor,  this  desire  for  in- 
dependence is  a  creation  of  the  last  century  caused  by 
education  and  the  press,  but  amongst  the  middle 
classes  it  has  existed  for  some  time.  This  longing  for 
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independence,  as  I  have  already  explained,  has  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  in  settling  questions  connected 
with  the  land  the  people  must  be  put  in  positions 
where  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  obtaining  inde- 
pendence. 

Let  us  now  see  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  above.  We  see  a  people  naturally  independent 
and  vigorous  on  account  of  the  climate  of  the  country 
in  which  they  lived  gradually  reduced  by  feudalism 
to  a  state  of  inequality,  where  obedience  to  those  more 
fortunate  by  birth  was  even  established  by  their  State 
religion,  which  teaches  children  that  one  of  their 
duties  is  "to  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently 
to  all  their  betters." 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
great  industrial  movement  has  created  vast  towns 
where  the  relationship  between  men  is  based  on  the 
payment  of  money.  During  the  hours  of  employment 
men  have  to  obey  those  in  higher  positions,  but  when 
the  work  is  over  all  can  do  as  they  please.  The 
division  every  day  tends  to  become  more  that  between 
rich  and  poor  than  between  gentle  and  simple,  and  as 
any  man  may  become  rich  and  the  division  may  be 
broken,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  class  a  man 
belongs  who  is  on  his  way  to  success.  Though  the 
poor  are  by  reason  of  their  poverty  still  largely  de- 
pendent, yet  living  as  they  do  in  their  own  quarters, 
where  all  are  in  the  same  position,  they  are  not  over- 
awed, as  they  are  in  villages  or  small  towns,  by  their 
richer  neighbours. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  of 
historical  associations,  the  spirit  of  independence  has 
increased,  but  to  see  it  at  its  height  we  must  look  to 
the  British  Colonies.  As  a  rule,  the  class  of  which  the 
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old  colonists  was  formed  was  one  of  enterprise.  When 
little  was  known  about  the  Colonies,  anyone  who  went 
to  them  was  considered  to  be  running  a  great  many 
risks,  and  also  a  foolish  man  to  give  up  the  known 
for  the  unknown.  Starting,  then,  with  a  feeling  of 
independence,  when  he  arrived  in  the  Colonies  there 
was  much  to  encourage  him.  There  was  little  dis- 
tinction between  men  on  account  of  their  birth,  but 
the  standard  was  success,  and  where  so  many  had 
arrived  poor  and  were  now  prosperous,  it  was  not 
likely  that  poverty  by  itself  would  be  despised.  New 
conditions  had  to  be  faced  and  new  methods  to  be 
adopted,  and  most  of  the  old  must  be  forgotten. 
Though  times  have  changed  in  the  Colonies  and 
generations  have  passed  away,  this  feeling  still  exists 
even  in  the  older  towns,  where  opportunities  of  advance- 
ment are  not  so  great  as  formerly.  In  all  the  Colonies, 
however,  there  are  large  districts  open  to  enterprise, 
and  to  these  the  more  energetic  keep  going,  and  in 
these  places  the  old  conditions  of  colonisation  still 
exist.  The  University  graduate  and  the  farm  labourer 
work  side  by  side,  and  learn  that  they  are  both  the 
same  kind  of  men,  and  when  this  lesson  is  once  learnt 
it  is  never  forgotten.  Times  change  and  both  men 
have  succeeded,  but  each  still  remembers  his  struggles, 
and  sympathises  with  those  who  are  less  fortunate, 
lead  of  treating  them  as  inferior  beings,  he  treats 
in  as  fellow-men,  and  instead  of  them  treating  him 
as  one  who  is  different,  they  respect  him  as  a  fellow-man 
who  has  succeeded  by  hard  work  and  intelligence.  In 
the  Colonies  no  man  must  presume  on  his  birth, 
position,  or  wealth,  and  if  he  does  so  he  is  more  likely 
l>e  despised  than  respected.  The  humility  of  the 
village  ploughman,  his  want  of  opinions,  and 
ignorance,  would  disgust  a  Colonial,  whilst  the 
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condescension  and  patronage  of  a  young  gentleman 
would  cause  the  ridicule  of  a  farm  hand  in  any  of 
the  Colonies. 

Appreciating  as  the  Colonials  do  that  men  of  one 
race  are  much  alike,  they  have  come  to  recognise  the 
right  of  every  man  to  his  share  of  this  world's  goods, 
and  no  longer  look  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  many  as  one  of  the  elements  of  civilisation. 
They  are  leading  in  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  benefit 
for  the  greatest  number,  and  they  have  begun  to 
exert  their  influence  on  Great  Britain.  Imperialism 
has  caused  one  blessing,  namely,  the  knowledge  that 
in  other  countries  where  Englishmen  live  it  is  possible 
to  have  conditions  better  for  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

I  have  made  so  much  of  this  characteristic  of 
independence,  as  it  must  exist  to  enable  any  people 
to  improve  their  conditions.  Without  a  desire  for 
independence,  political,  social,  and  religious  freedom 
would  never  thrive ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  there 
is  habitual  submission  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  few  who,  taking  advantage  of 
this  submission,  accumulate  all  the  power  and  wealth 
in  their  own  hands.  In  England,  unfortunately, 
there  has  in  the  past  been  too  much  submission,  and 
only  lately  have  social  reformers  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  social  reforms  must  come  from  below, 
which  means  to  say  that  the  people  must  no  longer  be 
content  with  what  they  are  given,  but  must  assert 
their  right  to  their  proper  share. 

The  rulers  of  the  Empire  have  not  yet  fully  developed 
their  independence.  In  New  Zealand  and  some  of 
the  Australian  colonies  the  franchise  has  been  given 
to  every  man  and  woman,  but  in  other  colonies  and 
Great  Britain  the  franchise  is  still  limited,  though  it 
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is  generally  admitted  that  the  reasons  and  grounds 
of  the  limitation  are  things  of  the  past. 

In  the  Colonies  education  and  freer  conditions 
have  made  the  whole  people  thoroughly  capable, 
not  only  of  managing  their  own  affairs  as  they  do, 
but  also  of  helping  the  general  administration  of  the 
Empire.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  education 
is  not  yet  satisfactory,  and  the  historical  drags  delay 
progress,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  not 
yet  reached  the  standard  of  the  Colonials.  Conse- 
quently, although  they  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  interest  in  their  own  internal  affairs,  they  are  content 
to  leave  the  administration  of  their  dependencies  in 
the  hands  of  their  statesmen,  who  have  a  much  freer 
hand  than  they  have  in  the  management  of  internal 
affairs.  Great  Britain's  progress  though  slow  is 
steady,  and  the  people  have  recently  realised  that 
they,  and  not  the  men  who  represent  them,  are  the 
rulers.  As  the  feeling  of  independence  becomes 
stronger  and  stronger,  they  will  insist  on  their  own 
interests  being  advanced,  and  will  put  their  own  men 
into  Parliament  to  carry  their  own  measures  through. 
Australia  is  the  first  colony  that  has  had  a  Labour 
Government,  and  the  rest  will  follow,  including  Great 
Britain  herself,  and  even  if  the  Government  is  not 
that  of  the  Labour  Party,  it  will  be  one  like  that  of 
Seddon's  in  New  Zealand — that  is  to  say,  one  so 
bound  to  the  mass  of  the  people  that  it  is  Labour  in 
everything  but  name. 

rulers  of  the  Empire  consist  of  the  population 
of  the  Empire,  which  is  intelligent  enough  to  manage 
irs,  and  in  a  few  decades  that  should  mean  the 
whole  white  population. 

Though  at  present  Great  Britain  alone  guides  the 
Dependencies,  the  other  Colonies  arc  showing 
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a  desire  to  have  a  voice  where  their  interests  are 
concerned.  Around  Australia  are  several  islands, 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  controlled  by  Great 
Britain.  Between  these  islands  and  Australia  has 
sprung  up  a  considerable  amount  of  trade,  and  as  a 
result  the  prosperity  of  these  islands  is  dependent 
entirely  on  Australia.  Disputes  have  arisen  about 
these  islands  with  Germany  and  France,  and  though 
the  negotiations  have  been  conducted  by  the  Ministers 
at  London,  the  Australian  Government  has  insisted 
on  its  side  of  the  case  being  considered.  One  or  two 
of  these  islands  have  even  been  taken  over  by  Australia. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  Canada  and  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Award,  and  the  Canadians  naturally 
desired  that  the  matter  which  concerned  them  very 
nearly  should  be  entirely  managed  by  them. 

Each  self-governing  colony  is  beginning,  as  it  were, 
to  annex  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
as  being  under  its  control,  and  every  year  proclaims 
its  wishes  more  and  more  peremptorily. 

This  feeling  must  be  welcomed,  not  only  because 
in  each  case  the  colonists  know  more  about  the  matter 
at  issue,  but  because  it  proves  them  ready  to  help 
in  the  difficulties  of  empire. 

Fortunately  for  the  Empire,  British  statesmen  will 
listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  concerned,  but 
though  this  generally  is  satisfactory,  some  arrange- 
ment must  be  adopted  whereby  their  wishes  can 
become  commands.  The  days  for  brilliant  states- 
manship are  drawing  to  an  end  ;  instead  of  statesmen 
embarking  on  their  private  schemes,  they  must  carry 
out  the  schemes  of  the  people,  and  they  will  find  that 
the  last  fields,  namely,  those  of  the  British  Depend- 
encies, are  being  closed  like  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies. 
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We  may  thus  conclude  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Colonies  will  be  directly  represented  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  British  Dependencies.  It  is  a  wonderful 
fact  that  fate  has  arranged  that  the  most  independent 
people  in  the  world,  who  have  struggled  for  so  many 
generations  for  their  independence,  should  rule  over 
some  of  the  most  submissive  and  backward  races  of  the 
world — that  a  people  whose  whole  literature,  history, 
and  religion  contains  traces  of  these  struggles  should 
find  themselves  authorising  one  of  the  most  auto- 
cratic governments,  namely,  that  of  India,  and  while 
proclaiming  the  equal  rights  of  every  man,  deny  to 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  right  of  managing 
their  own  affairs.  Backward  these  foreign  races 
are,  but  Englishmen  are  doing  all  they  can  to  advance 
them,  not  only  by  just  government,  but  by  teaching 
them  science  and  their  own  literature. 

They  cannot  stop  here,  but  when  they  have  arrived, 
or  if  they  have  arrived,  at  a  stage  where  they  can 
manage  their  own  affairs,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  become  rulers.  The  mass  of 
the  British  people  who  are  now  the  rulers  not  so 
many  years  ago  were  the  ruled,  and  what  progress 
and  education  have  done  for  them  they  will  do  for 
others. 

We  shall  deal  more  fully  with  this  question  in  the 
next  chapter,  under  the  title  of  the  Native  Question. 
It  only  remains  to  add  here  that  to  deal  with  that 
question  properly  it  must  be  brought  before  the 
people  as  one  for  their  own  decision,  but  it  must  be 
thoroughly  explained,  as  those  who  have  never  visited 
the  countries  where  it  exists  will  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  understanding  it. 

Anyone  who  has  been  in  India  and  seen  the  state 
progress  of  a  Viceroy,  or  even  a  Governor,  must  be 
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startled  when  he  thinks  who  are  the  actual  rulers 
whose  servants  are  being  thus  honoured. 

He  is  not  a  powerful  individual  whose  word  is 
absolute  and  who  holds  his  supremacy  by  divine 
right  as  the  descendant  of  kings.  He  is  not  a  great 
general  who  has  by  his  genius  conquered  the  world, 
nor  a  great  statesman. 

The  rulers  of  India  are  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
not  rich  nobles  and  dukes,  not  distinguished  politicians 
and  scholars,  not  great  merchants  and  lawyers. 
They  sit  in  their  offices  and  factories  ;  the  driver  of  the 
omnibus,  the  assistant  in  the  shop,  the  clerk  at  his 
desk,  the  labourer  in  the  field,  the  toilers  in  the  factory, 
the  merchant  in  his  office,  and  all  the  countless  units 
of  the  British  people  are  the  rulers  of  haughty  rajahs 
and  humble  peasants. 

The  Viceroy  in  all  his  glory  is  the  servant  of  these 
plainly  dressed  people  going  to  and  fro  on  their  daily 
business.  They  do  not  often  think  about  their 
servant,  even  if  they  know  his  name,  but  occasionally 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  glance  at  a  paragraph 
in  their  morning  paper  about  India.  It  is  hard  to 
realise  that  these  insignificant  units  control  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world. 

The  small  clerk  we  see  hurrying  to  catch  his  train, 
or  quaking  before  his  master  because  he  is  late,  does 
not  remind  us  of  a  great  Emperor,  and  yet  he  is  a 
small  part  of  one.  The  coal-miner  cheering  on  his 
favourite  football  team  at  a  great  match  is  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  millions  of  India,  and  that 
quiet-looking  gentleman  passing  in  a  cab  is  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  before  whom  viceroys  are 
as  secretaries. 

This  is  so,  but  the  reality  is  so  hidden  among  formali- 
ties that  the  rulers  are  always  in  the  background. 
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They  have  assigned  their  duties  to  servants  who 
seem  to  be  the  rulers,  and  the  police  keep  back  the 
rulers  that  a  servant  may  pass  by  in  state. 

They  have  often  allowed  their  servants  to  dominate 
and  tyrannise  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  rule 
themselves.  When,  however,  they  learn  that  they 
rule  and  can  do  so  if  they  wish,  and  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  Empire  ;  when  the  well-being  of  India 
is  as  important  as  a  Test  Match,  or  the  organisation  of 
the  Army  as  interesting  as  the  last  railway  mystery, 
then  there  will  be  a  change.  When  this  happens,  and 
the  people  have  really  come  into  their  inheritance, 
and  no  longer  allow  their  deputies  to  manage  it  for  them, 
there  will  be  a  time  of  anxiety.  All  the  rich  and 
powerful  who  have  enjoyed  playing  at  kings  will  be 
hostile,  and  the  real  masters  may  be  unfitted  for  their 
work. 

It  is  for  those  who  can  whilst  there  is  time  to  see 
that  the  rulers  are  fitted  for  their  work.  They  must 
not  be  ignorant  of  nor  inattentive  to  their  duties. 
They  must  have  the  help  of  their  kinsmen  in  the 
Colonies,  they  must  have  the  service  of  able  and 
faithful  servants  to  do  their  work,  and  they  must 
teach  their  children  to  realise  their  responsibilities. 
Walking  through  the  streets  of  a  great  city  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  people  are  the  masters,  as  they 
e  been  so  long  coming  to  their  own.  A  few  more 
years  divide  them  yet  from  their  majority,  though 
ly  they  take  more  interest  in  their  affairs.  The 
struggle  for  independence  has  been  long,  and  though 
most  of  the  legal  barriers  have  gone,  many  of  the 
social  remain.  Citizens  should  not  admit  their  in- 
feriority to  other  citizens ;  each  has  his  allotted 
task  of  work,  some  receiving  riches  and  some  poverty, 
and  some  are  wise  and  some  are  foolish.  Yet  each 
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is  a  unit  of  the  Emperor  of  the  British  Empire  ;  he 
can  appoint  the  servants  to  do  the  Emperor's  behests. 
Americans  assert  that  each  of  them  is  a  monarch, 
and  British  people  can  do  so  likewise ;  not  in  a  boastful 
spirit,  but  rather  in  humility,  because  it  is  true.  With 
power  comes  responsibility  and  not  glory,  and  on 
the  monarch  is  cast  the  blame  for  all  that  is  bad  in 
his  empire.  The  rulers  of  the  Empire  must  set  their 
faces  against  all  that  is  evil  in  their  dominion,  and 
rich  and  poor  must  seek  what  is  good. 


CHAPTER   V 

THE  NATIVE  QUESTION 

THE  Native  Question  may  be  divided  into  three 
problems  :  Colour,  Political,  and  Industrial.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Empire  all  three  causes  are  at  work,  but 
in  others  only  one  or  two.  Before  going  further  into 
the  matter  I  will  give  some  explanations. 

First  as  to  the  Colour  Question.  As  the  British 
Empire  extended,  Englishmen  found  they  had  to  rule 
over  people  who  were  different  in  many  ways,  race, 
language,  religion,  and  even  colour.  Where  the 
differences  are  only  those  of  race,  language,  and 
religion,  the  difficulties  are  not  so  great,  as  by  inter- 
marriage the  races  become  akin.  In  Quebec,  for 
example,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  are  French 
Roman  Catholics,  and  as  such  were  in  many  ways 
opposed  to  the  British  element.  At  one  time  there 
considerable  trouble,  and  a  small  rebellion. 
Wise  legislation,  however,  has  overcome  this  difficulty, 
and  by  putting  the  French  language  and  Roman 
Catholic  religion  on  the  same  basis  as  the  English 
language  and  Protestant  religion,  the  French  Canadians 
have  become  as  loyal  to  the  Empire  as  any  other 
people  in  Canada.  If  there  had,  however,  been  a 
difference  of  colour,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  difficulties 
would  have  been  overcome  in  such  a  way,  for  difference 
of  colour  seems  always  to  rouse  personal  animosity 
where  two  races  are  living  in  contact. 
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In  South  Africa  there  are  again  two  white  races, 
the  English  and  the  Dutch,  sharing  the  country. 
As  in  Canada  the  French  were  conquered,  so  in  South 
Africa  the  Dutch  have  been  conquered.  The  diffi- 
culties are  nearly  the  same,  though  the  question  of 
religion  does  not  exist  in  South  Africa,  and  the  diffi- 
culties must  be  solved  in  the  same  way  by  giving 
both  people  equal  rights  both  as  to  language  and 
politics.  In  South  Africa  the  Dutch  are  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  to  the  English  than  the  French 
are  in  Canada,  but  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  in 
Canada  that  was  not  the  case.  Canada  at  that 
time  consisted  of  only  two  great  provinces,  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  the  French  not  only  occupied  Quebec 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  Ontario.  Fears  were 
expressed  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  French  if  they  were 
given  full  political  power,  but  as  soon  as  they  received 
it  they  proved  that  all  these  fears  were  groundless, 
and  they  have  produced  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  one  of 
the  greatest  men  the  Empire  possesses. 

So  in  South  Africa,  when  all  the  grievances  of  the 
Dutch  have  been  removed,  they  will  prove  them- 
selves good  citizens  of  the  Empire,  desirous  of  the 
prosperity  of  South  Africa,  and  they  will  see  that  its 
prosperity  depends  on  the  loyal  co-operation  of  all 
the  people. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  visited  both 
Canada  and  South  Africa  not  to  compare,  as  I  have 
already  done,  Quebec  and  Cape  Town  and  the  districts 
round  them.  In  Cape  Colony,  if  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River'  Colony  had  not  existed,  there  would 
have  been  no  friction  between  English  and  Dutch, 
and  in  Canada,  if  British  Columbia  had  been  a  French 
state  always  quarrelling  with  Canada  and  Great 
Britain,  there  would  have  been  a  cause  of  bitterness 
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between  English  and  French.  Now,  however,  that 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  Empire,  as  soon  as  equal  rights  are 
given  to  all  and  the  causes  of  friction  removed,  the 
personal  relationships  of  business  and  intercourse 
will  have  their  effect,  and  the  noble  qualities  of  both 
races  will  be  united  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

If  all  race  problems  were  as  easy  of  solution  as  this 
they  would  not  matter  in  free  countries,  but  unfortun- 
ately where  there  is  a  difference  of  colour  the  problem 
is  very  difficult.  Wherever  white  men  and  coloured 
live  side  by  side,  one  of  two  things  has  always  happened 
and  each  with  disastrous  results :  they  have  either 
intermarried  and  created  a  degenerate  race,  or  else 
there  is  no  intermarriage  and  a  bitter  feeling. 

The  South  American  States  are  a  proof  of  the 
former,  and  the  United  States  of  America  of  the 
latter  statement. 

The  South  American  States  are  famous  throughout 
the  world  for  their  revolutions,  which  seem  almost 
continuous,  and  it  is  only  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
has  prevented  many  of  them  from  becoming  the 
possessions  of  European  states,  and  as  it  is  they  seem 
fated  to  become  spheres  of  the  United  States.  Weak- 
ness and  incapacity  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  intermarriage  of  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

In  the  United  States,  more  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  feeling  between  the  Americans  of  European 
race  and  the  Americans  of  negro  race  is  most  bitter. 
Though  all  possess  equally  the  rights  of  citizenship 
and  none  have  more  than  others,  the  feeling  is  worse 
than  if  the  negroes  were  in  their  former  position  of 
serfs.  The  white  men  not  only  despise  the  black, 
but  owing  to  their  numbers  they  fear  them  ;  the  blacks, 
knowing  they  are  despised  and  perhaps  feeling  to 
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some  extent  their  actual  inferiority,  hate  the  white 
men.  In  cases  of  an  outrage  by  a  black  on  a  white 
man,  the  black  is  frequently  dragged  from  prison 
and  executed  without  legal  trial,  or  as  it  is  called 
lynched.  The  white  men  not  only  do  not  intermarry 
with  black,  but  the  faintest  trace  of  negro  blood  is 
sufficient  to  cut  off  a  man  or  woman  from  all  social 
intercourse  with  white  men,  and  even  to  confine  them 
to  certain  hotels  and  tram  cars. 

The  cause  of  this  race  hatred  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America  is  probably  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  negroes  are  the  descendants  of  the  African  slaves 
who  were  imported  to  cultivate  the  sugar  and  cotton. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  made  manual  work  disagreeable 
for  white  men,  and  consequently  they  allotted  this 
task  to  the  slaves.  During  the  existence  of  slavery 
the  ill-feeling  was  not  so  great,  as  the  masters  were 
sure  of  their  position,  and  the  slaves,  if  kindly  treated, 
were  content.  When,  however,  the  slaves  obtained 
their  freedom  and  became  fellow-citizens  of  their 
masters,  race  bitterness  began.  The  masters  despised 
the  negroes,  but  their  numbers  made  them  too 
dangerous  to  be  ignored,  and  to  keep  them  in  their 
humble  position  a  system  of  race  repression  was 
adopted. 

If  the  white  population  had  been  limited  to  men 
occupying  the  position  of  masters,  and  the  negroes 
had  continued  only  to  work  at  their  former  manual 
occupations,  the  ill-feeling  might  have  died  out. 
Not  only,  however,  did  the  more  intelligent  negroes 
gain  wealth  and  influence,  but  white  men  began  to 
compete  for  the  manual  work.  Hence  there  followed 
not  only  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  but  a  struggle  for 
subsistence. 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  during  slavery  society 
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existed  on  a  similar  basis,  there  is  none  of  this 
race  hatred.  After  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  labour,  as  the  former 
slaves  refused  to  work.  Coolies  were  imported  from 
India  to  do  the  work,  and  gradually  the  increasing 
wants  of  civilisation  made  the  negroes  as  well  seek 
work.  The  white  population  continued  as  before  to 
occupy  the  higher  positions,  and  though  negroes 
occasionally  became  prosperous,  by  far  the  greater 
majority  earned  their  living  by  manual  labour.  There 
was  no  immigration  of  white  workmen,  and  if  anything 
the  white  population  began  to  decrease,  and  conse- 
quently the  race  feeling  was  not  embittered  by  a 
struggle  for  existence. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  Native  Question  is  not  of 
such  terrible  importance  as  in  the  United  States  or 
Natal.  It  is  possible  that  the  West  Indies  may  furnish 
a  solution  of  the  race  question  in  certain  cases.  It  is, 
however,  only  in  countries  where  the  white  population 
is  small  and  important  that  society  can  exist  on  a 
division  of  labour  which  recognises  the  economical 
supremacy  of  the  white  races.  Where  there  is  an 
ever  increasing  white  population  new  spheres  for 
work  must  be  found,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
these  without  disturbing  the  coloured  population,  and 
this  will  at  once  create  bitterness.  The  West  Indies 
and  Mauritius  prove  that  race  bitterness  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  their  solutions  where 
circumstances  are  so  different.  It  may  too  be  asserted 
that  in  these  islands  the  struggle  has  been  decided 
in  favour  of  the  coloured  races,  and  the  white  races 
only  occupy  the  position  of  strangers,  as  they  do  in 
India. 

We  see,  then,  two  of  the  most  prominent  evils  of 
the  Colour  Question.  In  the  British  Empire  there  are 
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many  coloured  races  who  are  our  fellow-subjects,  and 
the  Colour  Question  has  already  gained  considerable 
importance.  I  have  in  a  former  chapter  divided  the 
British  Empire  into  Dependencies  and  self-governing 
Colonies.  This  division  is  chiefly  based  on  the  amount 
of  self-government,  but  looking  more  closely  into 
the  matter  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  Dependencies 
the  Englishmen  make  their  living  but  not  their  homes, 
whilst  in  the  Colonies  they  make  both. 

Fortunately  for  the  British  Empire,  the  Colour 
Question  is  of  importance  only  in  the  colonies  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  colonies  of  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia the  aborigines  are  becoming  extinct,  and  the  only 
question  is  one  of  humanity,  namely,  to  obtain  them 
just  treatment  as  long  as  they  exist.  In  New  Zealand 
the  Maoris,  though  still  numerous,  show  no  sign  of 
increasing,  but  are  even  beginning  to  decrease.  Of  all 
coloured  races  living  and  working  with  white  men 
the  Maoris  have  probably  received  the  best  treatment. 
Possessing  as  they  do  many  noble  qualities,  bravery, 
nobility,  and  courtesy  both  in  war  and  peace,  they 
have  gained  the  respect  of  Englishmen.  They  have 
received  a  very  liberal  grant  of  land,  they  have 
obtained  their  own  political  representatives  in 
Parliament,  and  the  social  intercourse  between  both 
races  is  friendly.  There  are  many  noble  specimens  of 
the  Maoris  respected  throughout  New  Zealand  for 
their  mental  and  physical  energy,  but  unfortunately 
the  majority  of  them  seem  unsuited  for  the  new 
conditions  of  life  that  surround  them.  They  are 
more  apt  to  adopt  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  a  white 
man,  and  it  is  only  where  they  can  live  in  their  own 
seclusion  that  they  thrive.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  noble 
race  passing  away,  but  perhaps  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 
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In  South  Africa,  however,  we  have  the  Native 
Question  with  all  its  complications,  colour,  political, 
and  industrial.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  are 
Kaffirs,  who  are  not  really  the  aborigines,  but 
they  have  come  down  from  the  North.  In  Natal 
there  is  a  considerable  population  of  natives  from 
India,  who  originally  came  under  contract  to  work 
on  the  sugar  plantations,  and  after  their  terms  of 
service  had  expired  remained  in  the  country,  and  have 
frequently  risen  from  small  dealers  to  prosperous 
tradesmen.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town 
are  the  descendants  of  Malays  who  during  the 
Dutch  rule  were  imported  from  Java ;  and  finally  in 
Johannesburg  are  the  Chinese  imported  under  contract, 
and  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country  when  their 
term  of  service  is  expired. 

There  is  no  danger  of  South  Africa  becoming  a 
South  America,  as  both  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
have  always  shown  a  strong  objection  to  intermarriage 
with  the  natives,  but  the  danger  that  exists  is  that 
of  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  has  not  yet  arisen,  and  the  inter- 
course is  generally  friendly. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the 
conditions  in  South  Africa  and  the  United  States  are 
on  all  fours ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very 
different.  In  the  United  States  the  whites  are  the 
most  numerous,  most  of  them  do  the  hardest  manual 
work,  and  the  blacks  have  already  the  full  franchise. 
In  South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  blacks 

•  >  are  the  most  numerous  ;  the  white  men  only  do 

the  easier  forms  of  manual  labour,  and  even  in  the 

colonies  where  the  blacks  have   the   franchise  it  is 

greatly  limited  by  the  high  qualifications.     Further, 

;n  the  United  States  have  received  the 
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ordinary  State  education,  whilst  in  South  Africa  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  them  are  scarcely  removed 
from  the  simplicity  of  savagery. 

In  South  Africa  thus  the  problems  are  different,  and 
there  is  the  advantage  of  starting  from  the  beginning. 

There  are  two  conclusions  which  may  be  safely  made, 
namely,  that  there  will  never  be  any  intermarriage 
between  whites  and  blacks,  and  that  the  blacks  will 
always  be  the  most  numerous  so  long  as  they  must 
perform  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  in  European 
countries  is  allotted  to  that  class  of  the  community 
called  working-men.  Now,  looking  at  both  these 
conclusions,  we  see  they  are  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  white  man  is  the  superior,  and  the  black  man 
the  inferior. 

By  the  recognised  theory  of  evolution  this  assump- 
tion becomes  a  fact,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
men  whose  ancestors  for  many  generations  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  civilisation  are  superior  to 
men  who  have  only  just  emerged  from  savagery.  Of 
course  I  am  confining  this  remark  to  the  native  races 
of  Africa  and  not  those  of  Asia.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
superiority  of  the  white  man  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  the  Native  Problem  in  South  Africa  can  be 
settled. 

To  prevent  the  bitterness  that  has  arisen  in  the 
United  States  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  white  men 
to  prove,  as  well  as  state  their  superiority.  Their 
dealings  with  the  natives  must  be  marked  with 
justice  and  fairness,  and  at  the  same  time  every 
opportunity  must  be  given  them  of  advancing  in 
civilisation  by  means  of  education  and  moral  teaching. 
And  as  they  advance  they  must  be  met  by  being 
given  gradually  more  and  more  control  in  the  govern- 
ment, first  in  local  affairs  and  then  in  State  affairs. 
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In  Cape  Colony  many  of  them  have  already  made 
considerable  progress,  and  are  beginning  to  desire 
more  political  freedom,  and  this  might  be  done  by 
adopting  the  measures  of  New  Zealand  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Maoris,  that  is  to  say,  by  giving  them  one 
or  two  members  elected  entirely  by  their  own  votes. 
This  could  not  do  any  harm,  but  would  enable  the 
representatives  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  sharing 
in  the  government  and  giving  good  advice. 

In  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  such  as  Rhodesia, 
the  natives  are  not  fit  to  govern,  and  to  gain  their 
goodwill  I  have  been  frequently  told  it  is  only  necessary 
to  be  just  and  consistent,  and  they  must  be  governed 
on  these  lines.  We  have  learnt  from  the  history  of 
the  United  States  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  children 
as  men  before  sending  them  to  school,  and  in  South 
Africa  we  must  see  that  it  is  a  good  school  able  to 
make  men. 

As  regards  the  natives  from  India,  they  must  be 

treated  like  the   Kaffirs,   but  in  dealing  with  them 

it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  the  descendants 

of  a  civilised  race,  and  so  more  advanced  towards 

ate  of  self-government. 

In  South  Africa  the  three  problems  of  the  Native 

Question  exist,  and  we  have  already  discussed  the 

Colour,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  Political  Problem. 

third  problem,  the  Industrial,  is  one  about  which 

•en  a  considerable  discussion  in  connection 

with    th      importation    of    Chinese    coolies    into    the 

Industrial  Problem  of  the  Native  Question  is 

i>  labour.     Certain  portions  of  the  human 

to    their   slower  or  smaller   advance   in 

lisation,  require  fewer  luxuries,  and  consequently 

7 
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subsist  on  a  smaller  wage  than  more  advanced  races. 
The  Industrial  Problem  can  then  only  arise  in  countries 
where  all  classes  of  manual  labour  are  performed  by 
the  civilised  race.  In  all  the  British  Colonies  except 
South  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  this  is  the  case, 
and  when  we  look  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  these 
colonies  to  solve  this  problem,  we  learn  that  all  this 
cheap  labour  has  been  excluded.  As  soon  as  the 
Chinese  began  to  flow  into  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  legislation  was  framed  to  exclude  them,  and 
with  success.  In  one  part  of  Australia,  Queensland, 
there  was  one  class  of  manual  labour  which  seemed 
more  suitable  for  natives  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
the  Kanakas,  than  for  Australians.  This  work  was 
in  the  sugar  plantations,  where  the  hotness  of  the 
climate  and  the  labour  involved  in  the  work  caused 
much  exhaustion  to  white  labour.  Further,  it  was 
stated  that  the  whole  industry  was  based  on  cheap 
labour,  and  if  that  was  abolished  the  industry  would 
be  ruined.  In  Australia,  however,  the  men  against 
whom  cheap  labour  competes  most  hardly  rule  the 
country,  and  the  Kanakas  in  a  few  months  will  be 
gone  for  ever,  the  sugar  industry  being  protected  by 
a  high  tariff  on  all  imported  sugar.  White  Australia 
is  the  boast  of  the  Australians,  and  they  have  solved 
for  the  present  the  Native  Problem. 

In  South  Africa  the  white  men  perform  little  of  the 
manual  labour,  and  let  it  be  done  for  them  by  the 
blacks.  There  is  not  the  excuse  of  Queensland,  as 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  climate  is  always 
pleasant,  but  fate  has  decided  that  this  country  shall 
be  inhabited  by  the  blacks.  The  Industrial  Problem 
in  South  Africa  is  thus  not  the  same  as  in^other 
colonies.  At  times  there  has  been" great  difficulty  in 
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finding  sufficient  Kaffir  labour  to  do  the  manual  labour 
for  the  whites,  or  Kaffir  labour  has  become  too  ex- 
pensive. Labour  has  then  been  obtained  from  Asia, 
first  from  India  for  the  Natal  sugar  plantations,  and 
then  from  China  for  the  Transvaal  gold-mines.  The 
ruling  race  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  a 
white  South  Africa,  which  means  manual  labour  for 
white  men,  but  instead  has  hurried  into  the  country 
more  coloured  labour. 

When    the    Indian    coolies    were    first    introduced, 
their  competition,  if  existent,  would  be  against  the 
tirs,  who  would  find  themselves  no  longer  indis- 
pensable, and  if  they  objected  they  had  no  way  of 
stating  their  objection.     So  far  everything  was  satis- 
:ory  for  the  white  men.     When  the  Indian  coolies 
I   -vrv.'d  their  time   they  were   not   compelled  to 
leave  the  country,   but  were  allowed  to  seek  their 
living   as   best   they   could.     The    Indians,    like    the 
arc  great   shopkeepers,  and,  what  is  more, 
are  content  with  a  much  smaller  profit  on  their  trade. 
These    plantation    coolies    started    in    humble    ways, 
but  by  underselling  they  soon  acquired  a  good  business, 
and  the  white  tradesmen  began  to  feel  the  competition. 
The  natives  in  India  began  to  hear  about  a  country 
where  there  were  openings  for  business,  and  made 
ir  way  to  Natal.    The  competition  was  no  longer 
t  of  cheap  labour  but  small  profits,  no  longer  against 
voteless  Kaffirs  but  enfranchised  whites.     The  result 
Hill  was  \vhich,  by  requiring  coloured 

immigrants  to  make  written  application  for  admission 
in  some  Ei  language,  excluded  most  of  11 

<>m  coming  to  Natal.     Much  harm. 

however,    had    already   been   done,    and   these   Arab 

lers,    as    they    are    termed,    arc    regarded    very 
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unfavourably  by  the  white  men.  Moreover,  the 
Kaffirs,  too,  are  beginning  to  set  up  stores,  and 
they  will  be  even  worse  competitors. 

The  remedy  for  this  form  of  the  Industrial  Problem 
will  be  one  of  nature  ;  the  Indian  and  Kaffir  dealers 
will  find  their  wants  increasing,  and  natural  greed  will 
make  them  increase  their  profits,  and  so  reduce  the 
competition. 

I  have  spoken  about  South  Africa  as  if  the  same 
laws  applied  all  over  the  country,  but  this  is  not  so, 
and  the  exclusion  and  admittance  of  natives  are  in 
some  colonies  very  strict.  In  Johannesburg  the 
Industrial  Problem  has  points  different  from  those  of 
Natal. 

As  in  Natal,  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies 
affects  primarily  the  Kaffirs,  who  since  the  war  have 
been  more  difficult  to  get,  and  the  scarcity  of  labour 
caused  a  demand  for  higher  wages.  Whether  if 
higher  wages  had  been  offered  sufficient  Kaffirs  could 
have  been  found,  and  the  mines  could  have  bivn 
worked  on  those  conditions,  is  a  disputed  point.  The 
mine  owners,  of  course,  stated  that  they  could  pay  no 
more,  but  such  statements  are  always  made  when 
higher  wages  are  demanded,  and  nevertheless  the 
industry  continues  and  sometimes  becomes  more 
prosperous.  It  was,  however,  decided  to  have  the 
Chinese,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  when  their 
term  of  service  has  expired  they  are  to  leave  the 
country,  as,  like  the  Indians,  the  Chinese  are  wonderful 
tradesmen,  as  has  been  discovered  at  Singapore. 
There  was  to  be  no  competition  between  the  white 
population  in  their  shops  and  the  Chinese  with  their 
small  profits.  Johannesburg  has  an  excellent  climate, 
sometimes  no  doubt  hot  and  dusty,  but  during  the 
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greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  pleasant  and  suitable  for 
a  white  population.  Here  they  could  do  all  kinds 
of  manual  work,  and  down  in  the  mines  the  conditions 
of  labour  are  far  more  comfortable  than  down  the 
gold-mines  in  Australia,  and  I  have  tested  both. 
There  is  no  physical  reason  why  all  manual  labour 
in  the  Transvaal  should  not  be  done  by  white  men. 
The  only  objection  to  the  employment  of  white  men 
is  the  expense,  and  naturally  cheap  lal  .  •  ;  always 
preferred  by  those  who  own  an  industry.  The  duties 
requiring  more  intelligence  are  allotted  to  the  white 
men,  but  the  rest  have  been  given  to  the  Chinese 
and  Kaffirs.  If  the  same  class  had  been  ruling  in  the 
Transvaal  as  in  Australia,  men  to  whom  cheap  labour 
meant  ruin,  these  Transvaal  mines  would  have  pros- 
pered entirely  on  white  labour,  more  expensive  but 
more  efficient.  As  it  was,  at  the  time  of  the  importa- 

i  of  the  Chinese  the  country  was  ruled  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  not  con- 
sulted, though,  as  has  proved  the  case,  the  majority, 
:ig    themselves    manual    workers,    were    strongly 
opposed  to  cheap  native  labour. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  South  Africa  as 
•  hole  will  never  be  a  white  man's  country,  as  work 
must  be  found  for  the  Kaffirs,  who  will  always,  by 
their    ( -limpness,    undersell   white   labour.     In   parts, 
however,  if  a  large  population  of  white  labour  could 
be  established,   it  would   form  a  centre   that   could 
riority  of  the  white  races,  and  Johannes- 
burg and  the  Transvaal  could  become  such  a  centre, 
more  work  must  be  reserved  exclusiv 

whitf  rm  n,  and  amongst  this  work  must  be  work 
in  the  gold-mines.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  whit.- 
races  should  be  clerks,  shopkeepers,  and  foremen,  if 
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they  arc  to  predominate  in  Johannesburg.  Tl< 
were  last  year  in  Johannesburg  many  men  out  of 
work  ;  to  obtain  it  they  first  had  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  that  certain  forms  of  manual  work  usually 
performed  by  Kaffirs  were  degrading,  and  secondly 
obtain  a  living  wage.  Unfortunately  the  second 
difficulty  was  nearly  insurmountable,  as  the  deani 
of  food,  clothing,  and  accommodation  required  a  high 
wage,  and  the  competition  of  Kaffirs  and  Chinese 
secured  a  low  wage.  Hence  men  must  starve  in  the 
streets,  men  who  should  be  kept  in  the  country  at 
all  costs  to  strengthen  the  small  band  of  white  men 
amongst  so  many  coloured  races. 

There  are  no  great  difficulties  ;  the  Chinese  can  be 
sent  back,  and  the  Kaffirs  are  wanted  on  the  farms, 
where  they  are  more  suited  for  the  work.  In  their 
place  will  be  white  workers,  and  necessity  will  prove 
the  mother  of  many  inventions  for  cheapening  the 
necessities  of  life  and  lessening  the  expenses  of  the 
mines.  There  are  sure  to  be  troubles  with  the  natives, 
and  then  Johannesburg,  like  the  North  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  the  backbone  of  the  whites.  Further, 
being  a  city  of  working-men  and  ruled  by  them,  it 
will  be  in  sympathy  with  the  other  English  colonies 
and  Great  Britain  herself,  all  of  whom  will  be  ruled 
by  the  working-men,  and  as  such  its  influence  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  federated  South 
Africa. 

Being  a  city  of  white  men  not  overawed  by  the 
multitudes  of  blacks,  it  will  be  able  to  regard  with 
patience  the  political  aspirations  of  the  natives  and 
carry  through  those  measures  I  suggested  earlier  in 
this  chapter  to  solve  the  Native  Question. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Native  Question  have  been 
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clearly  proved  by  the  troubles  in  Natal.  The  Zulus 
are  a  warlike,  brave,  and  nearly  savage  race.  Before 
the  conquest  of  Zululand  by  the  British  they  held  the 
most  prominent  position  amongst  the  native  races 
of  South  Africa,  and  despised  the  less  warlike  tribes. 
After  their  conquest  they  have  kept  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  independence.  Like  all  the  natives, 
when  they  have  earned  enough  money  they  purchase 
a  wife  or  wives,  and  are  then  able  to  live  on  the  work 
of  their  women-folk  whilst  they  enjoy  themselves. 
Easily  satisfied,  and  caring  little  for  the  luxuries  of 
civilisation,  they  have  no  great  inducement  to  work, 
and  their  few  wants  can  be  supplied  by  the  work  of 
their  wives.  The  result  is  that,  generally,  as  soon 
as  a  Zulu  has  earned  enough  to  buy  a  wife  he  ceases 
to  be  of  service  to  the  white  employers. 

Here, then,  is  another  phase  of  the  Industrial  Quest  ion 
that  only  exists  amongst  uncivilised  races,  and  it 
is  parallel  to  the  problem  of  Johannesburg.  The 
problem  is  how  to  obtain  labour  from  those  who  do 
not  want  to  work  and  have  no  need  to  work.  Higher 

^res  may  be  some  inducement,  but  not  necessarily 
so,  as  the  Zulus  do  not  want  the  money.  The  other 
alternative  is  to  make  them  want  money  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  working.  This  might  be  done 
by  giving  them  a  taste  for  European  commodities, 
but  as  this  would  be  a  somewhat  lengthy  process, 
a  quicker  way  has  been  adopted.  By  imposing 
n  on  the  natives,  to  be  paid  in  money  which 
they  do  not  possess,  they  will  be  compelled  to  earn 
some  money,  and  as  their  wives,'  duties  are  confined 

providing  food,  the  provide 

'iiry    himself    by    working    for     s 
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This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government 
of  Natal,  but  with  unfortunate  results.  The  Zulus, 
who,  as  native  aristocrats,  consider  labour  degrading, 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  this  taxation,  which  will  compel 
them  to  leave  their  villages  and  seek  for  work  in  Natal, 
and  their  spirit  of  independence  has  led  them  to 
resist  the  imposition.  Unfortunately  savages  have 
only  one  method  of  resistance,  and  that  is  by  arms, 
and  bloodshed  has  been  the  result. 

Where  white  men  are  surrounded  by  multitudes 
of  blacks  and  feel  themselves  always  in  danger,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  for  the  white  men  to  act  as 
fairly  as  they  would  were  circumstances  different. 
In  Australia  and  Canada  much  has  happened  in  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  which  is  a  discredit  to  the 
British  name.  Slight  injuries  have  been  heavily 
punished,  and  brutal  retaliation  by  individual  savages 
has  brought  down  on  the  heads  of  the  whole  race  t In- 
most unjust  and  unfair  retribution.  In  Tasmania  tlu« 
mistakes  and  brutality  of  a  few  white  men  established 
for  a  time  a  war  of  extermination,  and  in  the  back 
districts  of  Australia  there  are  even  at  the  present 
day  frequent  rumours  of  the  most  horrible  cruelty 
inflicted  by  white  men  on  the  aborigines.  Fear 
seems  to  destroy  reason  and  humanity. 

In  cases,  then,  where  a  small  white  population  has 
to  rule  a  large  native  black  population,  there  seems 
some  justification  for  the  inlu  fnence  of  some  higher 
power  which,  being  removed  from  the  danger,  is 
more  likely  to  act  fairly  and  sensibly.  This  has  been 
proved  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius.  In  the 
case  of  South  Africa  the  suppression  of  any  extensi\< 
rising  of  the  coloured  population  would  require  the 
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assistance  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  only  seems  reason- 
able that  if  that  is  the  case  Great  Britain  should  have 
some  control  in  important  measures  dealing  with  the 
natives. 

Natal  is  naturally  desirous  of  controlling  all  her 
own  affairs,  but  if  her  schemes  are  likely  to  involve 
the  rest  of  the  Empire,  the  Empire  should  have  some 
means  of  controlling  such.  In  another  chapter  I 
shall  point  out  how  Imperial  affairs  should  be  settled 
by  an  Imperial  Parliament,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
such  a  case  the  management  of  large  native  districts, 
even  in  self-governing  colonies,  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  Empire.  Under  present  circumstances, 
however,  Imperial  matters  are  managed  by  and  at 
the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  she  is  entitled 
to  have  her  views  considered  when  her  assistance 
will  be  required.  Purely  local  questions  would 
naturally  be  best  settled  by  the  colony,  but  when 
such  questions  cease  to  be  local  the  colony  must  be 
willing  to  agree  to  the  wishes  of  other  members  of 
the  Empire.  Great  Britain  under  the  present  con- 
stitution alone  represents  the  Empire,  so  that  the 
duty  of  examining  the  conduct  of  Natal  fell  upon  her 
Governnv 

This  phase  of  the  Native  Question  exists  only  in 
South  Africa.  In  the  other  self-governing  colonies, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  New  Zealand,  the 
Native  Question  has  ceased  to  be  important,  and  in 
the  West  Indies  self-government  is  somewhat  limited, 
so  that  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  would  hardly 
be  resented.  In  South  Africa,  however,  this  is  not 
case ;  and  some  parts,  such  as  Basutoland, 
BecliiKin.il. m<].  ,nid  Zululand,  arc  more  like  de- 
pendencies than  parts  of  self-governing  colonies.  At 
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present  the  Crown  ivluins  control  of  Basutoland, 
but  when  South  Africa  adopts  Federation  she  would 
control  the  whole  country. 

Federation  would  increase  her  resources,  and  the 
neiit  of  natives  might  become  less  dangerous. 
Until,  however,  this  happens,  it  must  be  understood 
that  although  Great  Britain  has  nearly  abandoned 
her  veto  on  Colonial  legislation  as  being  usually  pnivly 
local,  yet  as  soon  as  it  becomes  Imperial  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  must  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  for  the  present 
the  trustee  of  that  veto. 

In  South  Africa  the  Native  Question  is  extremely 
difficult,  as  it  is  present  in  all  three  problems,  colour, 
political,  and  industrial.  The  treatment  I  have 
suggested  is  the  gradual  admission  of  the  natives, 
when  they  have  made  more  advances  towards  civilisa- 
tion, into  a  limited  control  of  the  country,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  as  much  is  done  as  possible  to  increase 
the  white  population  by  widening  their  spheres  of 
work. 

By  widening  the  spheres  of  a  white  man's  work, 
however,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  creating  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
system  of  the  West  Indies,  leaving  all  manual  work 
to  the  coloured  races,  undoubtedly  lessens  this  danger, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  the  country  useless 
for  purposes  of  emigration,  and  it  ceases  to  be  a 
\\hitr  man's  country.  To  remove  South  Africa  from 
the  possibility  of  becoin  white  man's  country 

would  deprive  it  of  equal  membership  in  the  Empire, 
and  so  th-  !.  that  of  race  bitterness,  must  be 

.     By  allot  -out)!    Ai 

such   as    the    coast    of    Natal,   BasutoLmd,   and   the 
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northern  parts  of  Rhodesia  to  native  labour,  and 
other  parts,  such  as  the  Orange  River  Colony  arid  the 
Transvaal,  to  white  labour,  it  may  be  possible  to  have 
both  systems  working  side  by  side.  In  the  native 
spheres  will  be  the  conditions  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Mauritius,  and  in  the  white  spheres  the  conditions 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Justice  for  a  time  may  delay  and  alleviate  the  evils 
of  race  rivalry,  but  when  industrial  competition 
becomes  fierce  it  will  require  the  greatest  wisdom 
to  prevent  South  Africa  becoming  a  duplicate  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Before  it  is  too  late 
South  Africa  must  look  to  this  Native  Question,  and 
try  and  adopt  some  policy  which,  whilst  retaining 
South  Africa  as  a  white  man's  country,  will  yet  secure 
justice  and  contentment  for  the  coloured  races. 

In  the  British  Dependencies  the  Native  Question 
usually  has  only  one  problem,  namely,  political. 
In  some  of  the  dependencies,  such  as  those  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  problem  is  very  simple. 
The  natives  are  still  half  or  wholly  savage,  and  the 
few  who  have  been  educated  are  insignificant,  and  the 
only  question  is  the  best  way  of  governing  them,  a 
matter  of  administration  and  not  of  politics.  In 
Egypt  the  problem  is  a  little  more  difficult.  The 
government  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Khedive, 
but  under  the  control  of  the  British  officials  appointed 
from  Great  Britain.  The  under-posts  are  allotted 
to  English  mm  and  Egyptians,  and  sometimes 
igners.  As  the  g«  nil  tliat  of  the 

Khedive,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  unconscious 
of  their  actual  subjection   to  a  foreign  power,   and 
only  recognise  its  good  influence  in  tin    impi' 
of  agriculture   and   the-   reduction  of   taxation,      lli. 
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bulk  of  the  population  are  hard-working  peasants 
who  for  countless  ages  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
ruled  by  some  form  of  monarch,  and  they  have  no 
care  for  franchise  and  constitutions.  They  are  content 
if  taxation  and  burdensome  duties  are  remitted, 
and  as  under  British  control  the  advance  of  prosperity 
has  been  enormous  they  are  satisfied.  Education 
is  being  established,  and  education  will  lead  to  more 
enlightenment  and  knowledge,  and  then  perhaps 
there  will  be  more  talk  about  political  rights  amongst 
the  peasants.  At  present,  however,  the  only  political 
discontent  is  shown  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  larger  towns  near  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  inhabited  by  a  very  miscellaneous  population, 
including  a  large  number  of  French  and  Greeks.  All 
the  Europeans  are  foreigners,  and  as  Egypt  is  still 
nominally  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the 
doctrine  of  exterritoriality  is  in  force,  they  are  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  for  criminal  offences  tried  before  their  own 
tribunals.  The  Mixed  Courts  have  removed  some  of 
these  difficulties  of  jurisdiction,  but  none  the  less 
the  exemption  leads  to  friction,  and  serves  the  purpose 
of  political  agitators.  Unfortunately  those  agitators 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  foreigners,  but 
intrigue  with  the  native  Egyptians,  urging  them  to 
assert  their  independence  and  get  rid  of  the  English 
advisers.  At  present,  however,  this  party  is  too 
insignificant  to  be  heeded,  and  so  long  as  they  can 
let  off  a  little  steam  they  are  harmless.  The  better 
class  of  the  Egyptians  recognise  what  British  control 
has  done,  and  the  good  motives  of  the  Khedive's 
advisers,  and  as  many  even  of  the  higher  posts,  are 
open  to  them  they  have  few  grievances.  In  Egypt 
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we  see  the  advantages  of  a  Monarchy ;  the  monarch 
lends  his  name  and  prestige  for  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, and  instead  of  it  being  necessary  to  control  an 
assembly  of  ambitious  men,  each  anxious  to  advance 
his  interests,  it  is  enough  to  give  orders  in  the  name 
of  one  man  who  owes  his  throne  to  his  obedience. 

If  in  India  there  were  a  supreme  native  ruler  in 
the  position  of  the  Khedive,  the  troubles  of  the  Indian 
Office  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Instead  we  have 
to  make  two  pretences — that  the  King  is  supreme 
ruler  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  India 
is  a  native  prince.  Fortunately  for  Great  Britain 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  India  believe  these 
pretences,  and  their  personal  loyalty  to  the  late  Queen 
was  most  wonderful.  She  was  not  a  constitutional 
Sovereign  who  had  to  express  the  commands  of  her 
Ministers  as  if  they  were  her  own,  but  their  Empress 
whose  every  word  was  a  command  that  must  be  obeyed 
as  being  her  own  pleasure.  In  India  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  crown  has  well  served  the  English 
Democracy,  as  it  has  made  it  possible  for  a  feeling 
of  personal  loyalty  to  exist. 

Only  those  who  have  visited  India  can  understand 

it  is  meant  by  personal  loyalty  ;  an  Englishman 

who  sees  a  native  Rajah  passing  in  state  through  his 

chief  city,  is  apt  to  regard  him  as  a  picturesque  survival 

of  the  past,  and  not  as  a  reality,  but  the  natives  as 

they  throng  the  city  to  salaam  their  ruler  feel  none 

He  is  their  own   Rajah,  and  they  are  his 

people,  and  his  children,  whose  sole  delight  is  in  his 

presence. 

In  those  states  of  India  where  the  native  rulers 
still  exist,  even  though  the  condition  of  the  country 
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may  be  worse  and  the  taxation  heavier  on  account 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Court,  the  people  seem  more 
contented  than  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  place  of  the  Prince  is  taken  by  a  Commissioner 
who  has  cut  down  every  penny  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure. 

As  in  Egypt,  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  people 
are  hard-working  peasants  always  accustomed  to  obey, 
and  not  wishing  it  otherwise.  They  obey  not  because 
they  think  it  the  duty  of  man,  but  because  they  feel 
it  is  part  of  their  nature,  and  this  feeling  is  strengthened 
by  personal  loyalty  to  their  native  Prince,  or  if  there  is 
none,  to  the  Emperor  beyond  the  seas.  Education 
is  coming,  and  these  people  are  being  taught  to  think, 
but  not  yet  have  the  peasants  abandoned  their  old 
ideas  of  unquestioning  submission  to  some  higher 
being  who  knows  better  than  they  what  is  for  their 
good. 

Peace  has  existed  over  the  greater  part  of  India  for 
many  years,  and  with  peace  has  come  much  progress, 
mostly  under  the  influence  of  European  education. 
Schools  and  universities  have  been  built,  and  the 
scholars  have  learnt  not  only  science,  but  history. 
In  history  they  have  learnt  about  the  growth  of  liberty 
in  England  and  the  English  Constitution,  and  they 
have  also  learnt  that  India  is  ruled  by  a  foreign  people 
and  not  the  Emperor  of  India.  Then  they  turn  their 
eyes  on  to  their  own  country,  and  see  with  the  eyes 
no  longer  of  an  Eastern  but  of  a  Western  scholar. 
All  is  pretence,  the  Emperor,  the  Native  Rulers,  and 
the  Viceroy  ;  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  Indian 
Office,  and  that  is  a  department  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. In  England,  where  they  have  been  taught  at 
one  of  the  Universities,  even  the  humblest  have  some 
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control  in  their  country,  and  yet  they,  many  of  noble 
birth,  who  have  had  the  education  of  Englishmen, 
are  in  the  position  of  children.  Further,  in  England 
they  were  treated  by  Englishmen  as  equals,  but  now 
in  India  even  their  schoolfellows  and  their  juniors 
patronise  them  as  only  natives. 

This  class  is  ever  growing,  and  though,  compared 
with  the  millions  of  their  countrymen,  their  number 
is  small,  yet  in  actual  numbers,  and,  what  is  more, 
intelligence,  they  form  a  very  important  class.  Suc- 
cessful lawyers,  doctors,  Civil  servants,  and  merchants 
are  not  men  to  tamely  submit  to  the  insults  or  patron- 
age of  subalterns,  cleiks,  or  junior  magistrates.  Yet 
they  have  to  endure  much  of  this,  if  not  worse. 

The  Native  Question  in  India  is  then  chiefly  a  matter 
of  meeting  the  ambitions  of  this  important  class,  who 
would  in  Russia  have  been  termed  the  intellectuals. 
They  have  by  their  education  and  success  qualified 
themselves  for  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  admission  is  refused.  It  is  not  the  clamour,  as  is 
often  stated,  of  a  few  agitators  and  the  press,  nor  of 
an  ignorant  rabble.  The  latter  at  present  is  not 
capable  of  ruling,  and  the  intellectuals  do  not  wish 
them  to  have  any  power. 

The  intellectuals  do  not  claim  supreme  control  of 
India,  as  they  recognise  that  if  that  was  given 
them  they  could  not  hold  it,  neither  do  they  want 
to  exclude  the  British  rule,  as  that  alone  keeps 
the  peace.  But  what  they  justly  claim  is  some 
voice  in  the  government,  some  way  by  which  they 
can  use  their  knowledge  to  improve  the  country, 
and  some  method  by  which  they  can  induce  the 
British  Go\  t  to  duly  consider  (heir  sugges- 

tions. 
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They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  pretence  of  a  few 
native  members  nominated  to  the  Council,  nor  a  share 
in  a  city  government.  It  must  be  something  real  and 
genuine,  something  useful  and  effective.  Yearly 
there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Native  Congress  which  repre- 
sents this  class,  and  they  pass  resolutions  which  may 
not  even  be  read  by  the  Indian  Government,  according 
to  the  disposition  and  policy  of  the  Viceroy.  True, 
this  Congress  does  not  represent  India,  any  more 
than  Parliament  represented  England  before  the 
Reform  Act,  but  it  represents  the  thinking  part  of 
India.  And  that  is  the  class  which  England  has 
created.  What  is  the  good  of  education  unless  it 
provides  men  able  to  assist  their  country  not  only 
indirectly  but  directly  ?  The  time  has  come  when 
the  natives  of  India  must  receive  some  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  in  India  who  are 
capable  of  giving  advice  and  cannot  do  so,  and  yet 
are  not  natives.  Over  the  whole  of  India,  especially 
in  the  towns,  is  scattered  a  large  population  of 
Europeans  unconnected  with  the  Services,  whether 
military  or  civil.  There  are  the  tea  planters  of  Dar- 
jeeling  and  Assam,  the  indigo  planters,  the  clerks  of 
the  banks,  the  men  employed  in  the  European  shops, 
the  railway  employees,  the  representatives  of  English 
houses,  and  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  missionaries,  and  all  classes  of  business  men. 
These  men,  though  they  have  not  made  their  homes 
in  India,  yet  will  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their 
life  there,  but  none  the  less  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  officials.  They,  too,  should  have  their  share  in  the 
government. 

There  is  one  other  class,  the  Eurasians.     As  a  rule 
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they    perform    the    intermediate    work    between    the 
Europeans   and   the   coolies,    such   as   junior   clerks, 
engine-drivers,    or   railway  guards.     They  are   fairly 
well  educated,  and  quite  as  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment as  men  of  similar  occupation  in  other  countries. 
Now  what  I  suggest  is  that  each  of  these  classes, 
as  well  as  the  natives,  should  have  representatives 
in  an  assembly  which  is  given  certain  powers.     It 
will  contain  members  elected  by  certain  classes,  such 
as  the  governing  body  of  a  university,  the  members 
of  a  city  council,  the  tea  planters,  the  legal  profession, 
the    medical    profession,    Chambers    of    Commerce, 
unions  of  white  employees  on  the  railways,  and  any 
other  body  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  repre- 
sentation,   as    well    as    native    representatives.     The 
advantage    would    be    that    as    any   class    obtained 
sufficient  importance  it  could  be  represented.     It  is 
no  new  principle,  as  in  the  University  members  in  the 
English   House   of  Commons  we  have   its  survival. 
This  elective  body  should  form  the  Lower  House,  and 
there  should  also  be  an  Upper  House  composed  of 
nominated  members  selected  from  the  distinguished 
men  in  India.     This  Upper  House  should  have  con- 
siderably more  powers  than  are  usually  given  to  the 
Upper  Chamber,  and  should  be  on  perfect  equality  with 
the  Lower  House.    Above  them  both  is  the  Viceroy  and 
his  Council,  holding  office  independently  of  Parliament, 
but  needing  its  consent  for  certain  measures.     In  this 
v  I  think  the  intellectuals  would  be  satisfied ;  they 
would  have  some  legal  position  instead  of  an  inform  il 
Congress,  and  would  be  able  to  discuss  tin  ii  .L;]  i<  \  .inces 
so  as  to  be  hr.ud.     The  inclusion  of  Europeans  would 
be  jiM,  .UK!  iis  thr.sr  KurojXMiis  would  not  nerrss.irily 
syn  with   the  ollkhils,   they  would  m 
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the  tendency  of  the  Assembly  to  become  exclusively 
native.  The  Upper  Chamber  would  include  Europeans 
and  natives  of  the  highest  position,  such  as  the  Rajahs 
and  independent  rulers.  Gradually  the  representation 
of  the  Lower  Chamber  would  have  to  be  widened 
until  it  was  thoroughly  representative. 

I  submit  this  scheme  with  great  hesitation,  as  I 
know  there  are  many  difficulties,  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain,  that  the  English  people,  when  they  come 
to  understand  the  affairs  of  India,  will  see  that  the 
existence  of  the  British  Empire  cannot  be  one  based 
for  ever  on  force,  but  on  goodwill,  and  though  in  the 
case  of  uncivilised  or  demoralised  races  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  autocratic  rule,  yet  when  once  the  people 
have  reached  or  regained  their  proper  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, they  must  be  taken  into  partnership  or  the 
business  will  come  to  an  end.  Our  whole  system  of 
government  of  the  Dependencies  is  one  of  gradual 
improvement,  and  surely  this  improvement  is  not 
only  for  kindness,  but  for  a  fixed  purpose,  future 
self-government.  It  was  adopted  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  where  step  by  step,  from  Governor  and 
Council  to  elected  Parliaments,  self-government  was 
advanced,  and  such  must  be  the  policy  in  the  Depend- 
encies. India  is  the  only  one  which  has  advanced 
sufficiently,  but  instead  of  hesitating  to  give  her 
justice  we  should  rejoice  that  under  our  rule  she  has 
lost  some  of  that  demoralisation  caused  by  centuries 
of  wars,  and  once  again  the  people  are  approaching 
a  position  which  will  enable  them  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  self-government. 

Composed  as  India  is  of  so  many  races  and  of  so 
many  religions,  between  whom  there  is  often  a  very 
bitter  feeling,  the  British  Government,  by  uniting 
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them  under  one  rule,  is  doing  much  for  their  unity. 
The  aim  of  the  Government  should  be  to  reconcile 
these  races  to  one  another  by  showing  them  their 
common  interests,  but  the  only  way  in  which  this  has 
so  far  been  done  has  been  by  uniting  them  against 
their  common  ruler.  The  result  is  that  if  the  common 
enemy  was  overthrown,  the  common  link  would  like- 
wise be  gone,  and  once  more  there  would  be  anarchy. 

The  only  other  link  that  can  join  these  races  will  be 
one  of  common  prosperity,  and  as  soon  as  they 
recognise  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community 
depends  on  all  classes  working  together,  the  danger 
of  anarchy  will  cease.  Great  Britain  must  take  the 
first  step  by  heeding  the  complaints  of  the  people 
and  showing  a  desire  to  obtain  their  advice.  We  may 
be  a  wonderful,  an  intelligent,  and  a  successful  race, 
but  we  are  not  perfect,  and  in  matters  about  which 
we  know  very  little  good  advice  from  those  who  know 
much  would  be  most  valuable.  The  time  is  coming 
when  the  English  people  will  begin  to  consider  Indian 
questions,  and  will  interfere  more  with  the  Indian 
Office.  Not  understanding  these  questions,  they 
will  devise  all  sorts  of  impossible  measures,  which 
neither  Anglo-Indians  nor  the  natives  themselves 
it,  but  yet  the  word  of  the  British  people  will  be 
supreme,  as  they  are  "  the  Autocrat  of  India." 

If  there  was  the  Parliament  I  suggested  it  would  be 
a  check  on  this  well-meaning  but  badly  -  informed 
autocrat,  and  though  he  would  have  great  influence 
through  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council,  he  would  be 
bound  to  consider  the  wishes  of  his  own  countrymen 
who  made  their  living  in  the  country,  and  the  actual 
people  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  holding  India 
indefinitely  by  armed  force  not  only  is  impossible, 
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but  repugnant  to  all  our  principles.  The  only  grounds 
on  which  a  strong  nation  can  justify  its  dominion 
over  a  weak  nation  are  those  of  humanity ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  people  who  cannot  look  after  themselves 
must  be  looked  after  by  others.  But  this  dominion 
must  be  one  with  a  purpose,  namely,  to  teach  self- 
government,  and  as  the  weak  nation  becomes  stronger 
lighten  the  dominion.  Our  dominion  of  India  is 
justifiable,  but  for  it  to  continue  so  we  must  show  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  purpose. 

In  India  the  Native  Question  consists  mainly  of  the 
political  phase.  The  Industrial  Problem  is  nearly 
absent,  whilst  the  Colour  Problem  cannot  exist  to 
any  important  extent,  since  India  could  never  be  a 
white  man's  country.  There  is,  however,  one  danger 
not  quite  political,  and  that  is  the  treatment  of  natives 
by  the  Europeans.  I  cannot  deny  that  many  of  the 
native  ways  and  ideas  are,  to  Englishmen,  most 
irritating,  but  they  are  no  excuse  for  the  outrageous 
and  insulting  attitude  of  some  Europeans.  Some  try 
to  show  their  superiority  by  insisting  on  the  natives 
lowering  their  umbrellas  or  dismounting  from  tlu-ir 
horses  when  they  meet  Europeans.  Between  officials 
and  subjects  there  may  be  some  justification  for 
this,  but  between  civilian  and  civilian  such  conduct 
is  ridiculous.  If  their  dignity  has  to  be  supported 
by  such  methods,  it  proves  it  has  no  real  standing. 
The  results  of  this  treatment  are  most  unfortunate  ; 
it  not  only  makes  Anglo-Indians  over-estimate  their 
importance,  to  the  annoyance  of  their  own  countrymen, 
but  it  causes  much  ill-will  amongst  the  natives,  and 
makes  many  who  were  friendly  disposed  to  English 
rule  bitter  enemies.  I  know  cases  of  young  Indians 
who  have  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
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where  they  have  always  been  treated  with  courtesy, 
and  left  England  admiring  the  people  and  their 
institutions.  On  arriving  in  India  they  are  treated 
with  insult  by  men  who  would  have  been  considered 
their  inferiors  in  England,  whilst  they  are  disdained 
by  their  equals  as  members  of  a  subject  race.  They 
at  once  feel  the  foreign  yoke,  and,  being  men  of  educa- 
tion, instead  of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  they  devote  them  to  ousting 
the  foreigner.  No  Englishman  under  similar  pro- 
vocation would  do  otherwise,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  we 
should  lose  so  many  friends  from  the  arrogance  of 
some  of  the  Anglo-Indians.  I  could  say  much  more 
on  this  painful  question ;  it  seems  small,  but  is 
important  as  it  stands  in  the  way  of  good-fellowship. 
More  consideration  for  the  ruled  and  less  for  the 
rulers  should  do  away  with  this  part  of  the  question. 

Burmah  is  ruled  in  the  same  way  as   India,  and 
politically    is   part   of    India.     The   Native   Question 
is  almost  similar,  but  the  character  of  the  Burmese 
does  not  bring  it  forth  so  prominently.     Being  an  easy- 
going and   contented  race,   they  are  not   politically 
bitious,   nor  so   progressive,   and   fortunately   the 
Kumpeans  and  Burmese  have  much  more  in  common, 
and    personal    relations    are    more    friendly.     Their 
ii-.ition  is  much  more  recent,  and  even  now  IKMI 
frontier  there  is  not  always  what  could  be  termed 
•  c.     The  people  are  nearly  all  small  agri- 
<  ul tin  ists,    and    content    with    the    government.     At 
I.LJOOII   there  is  a   l;iu;t'  white  population  who,   if 
v  had  more  power,  could  give  useful  advice  to 
the  Government.     The  Political  Problem  is  the  same 

I  ndia,  but  the  natives  are  not  so  advanced, 
same  remarks  apply  to  Ceylon,   save  that  it 
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has  a  Government  of  its  own.  Moreover,  the  govern- 
ment is  more  popular,  both  natives  and  Europeans 
being  treated  with  more  consideration.  The  Native 
Question  is  one  of  administration. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong  there  are 
no  great  difficulties.  In  the  Straits  the  chief  cities 
are  nearly  as  Chinese  as  Hong  Kong,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  Chinese  have  become  rich  and  prosperous. 
These  cities  being  entirely  commercial,  and  composing 
nearly  the  whole  wealth  of  the  two  dependent 
the  commercial  class  are  really  more  important  than 
the  officials.  For  instance,  in  Hong  Kong  the  Governor, 
socially,  is  very  important,  but  politically,  between 
instructions  from  England  and  the  civilian  influence 
in  Hong  Kong,  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
figure-head  for  entertainments.  In  Hong  Kong  there 
is  a  very  strong  commercial  rivalry  between  the 
Chinese  andEuropeans,but  it  is  individual  and  not  race, 
and  the  rivalry  between  Chinese  merchants  is  as  keen 
as  that  between  English  and  Germans.  All  have  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  city,  and  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  is  the  State.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
Singapore  and  Penang,  for  though  the  Malay  Peninsula 
is  British  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  Settlements. 
In  all,  the  questions  most  discussed  are  municipal, 
in  connection  with  trams,  harbour  works,  and  drainage, 
and  though  important  they  do  not  create  much 
interest  amongst  the  Chinese,  who  only  think  Euro- 
peans very  foolish  to  trouble  at  all  about  such  matters. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  dependencies  the  civilisation 
of  the  natives  is  so  backward  that  the  Government's 
chief  object  is  to  enforce  order  and  collect  revenue. 

In  this  chapter  we  have,  then,  examined  the  Native 
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Question  in  all  its  phases.  The  two  countries  most 
affected  are  South  Africa  and  India,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  evils  and  recom- 
mend some  measures  for  abating  them.  What  makes 
these  kind  of  problems  so  difficult  is  the  personal 
feeling  which  seems  to  relax  all  powers  of  judgment 
and  patience  amongst  those  immediately  concerned. 
We  find  this  fact  very  noticeable  among  South 
Africans  and  Anglo-Indians,  and  talking  to  most  of 
them  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  the  natives  have  any 
grievances.  They  both  represent  a  ruling  minority 
who  are  very  timid  about  making  any  concessions, 
and  all  the  time  the  question  is  becoming  more  and 
more  prominent.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  faced, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  on  these  occasions 
that  fellow-subjects  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
can  assist.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  they  may  not  know 
all  the  points  of  the  matter,  but  they  are  free  from 
the  prejudices,  and  so  more  capable  of  seeing  the 
matter  in  its  true  light.  As  regards  India,  Great 
Britain,  having  the  power,  can  decide  the  case  herself 
on  its  merits,  but  unfortunately  she  does  not  much 
care  about  the  question,  and  leaves  it  to  be  decided 
by  her  servants  in  India.  In  South  Africa,  Great 
Britain  only  controls  two  divisions  of  the  country 
for  a  short  time,  and  so  naturally  she  does  not  want 
to  settle  the  question  herself,  but  to  leave  its  settle- 
ment to  the  colonies  concerned.  Her  duty  is  clear. 
In  the  case  of  India  she  must  act  on  the  advice  of 
others  but  on  her  own  judgment  ;  in  South  Africa 
she  must  give  advice  and  see  it  is  properly  considered. 
Both  countries  are  part  of  the  Empire,  and  so  it  is  her 
business  to  try  and  make  them  prosperous,  and  the 
sure  ground  of  prosperity  is  a  contented  people 
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working  for  the  good  of  all.  The  wealth  of  an  empire 
is  a  free  people,  and  not  vast  territories  inhabited  by 
discontented  races  ki-pt  in  submission  by  force,  and 
ready  on  any  opportunity  to  rise  in  rebellion.  In 
the  Boer  War  it  was  not  only  the  free  people  of 
the  Colonies  that  came  to  the  Empire's  help,  but  the 
subject  races  of  India  volunteered  assistance  because 
in  the  well-being  of  the  Empire  they  saw  their  own 
good.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  Empire  to  see  that 
this  feeling  continues,  and  perpetual  tutelage  cannot 
secure  this. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  TRADE 

TRADE  is  the  method  by  which  a  people  makes  its 
living.  To  live  a  man  requires  two  things,  food  and 
shelter.  In  the  early  history  of  mankind  the  wants 
of  man  were  easily  satisfied,  his  food  consisting  of 
the  fruits  of  the  forest  and  the  chase,  and  his  shelter 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  a  big  tree,  or  a  rude  hut. 
Generally  he  dispensed  with  clothing,  and  what  he 
did  use  was  for  ornament  rather  than  protection 
against  the  weather.  As  men  became  more  civilised 
their  wants  began  to  increase,  and  instead  of  seeking 
their  food  in  the  forest  they  grew  fruits  of  their  own, 
and  kept  goats,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
Then  they  began  to  require  more  clothing,  which  the 

:nen  would  make.  It  was  soon  found  that  one 
man  could  make  certain  things  better  than  another, 
and  he  found  it  more  profitable  to  exchange  what  he 
made  for  food  than  to  grow  food  for  himself.  Thus 
began  trade  first  between  man  and  man,  thru  between 
\ill:i^c  and  village,  and  finally  between  different 
countries.  The  wants  of  man  were  ever  growing, 
until  prodnrts  of  countries  thousands  of  miles  away 
•  be  considered  daily  necessities. 

When  looking  at  the  history  of  the  British  Empire 

how  its  expansion  was  largely  due  to  English 

-eeking  the  products  of  other  lands.     The 
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Indian  Empire  was  started  by  building  small  trading 
stations  to  collect  the  goods  before  sending  them  to 
London  in  the  ships.  Commerce  has  ever  pressed 
for  more  extensive  markets  where  to  sell  and  buy. 

England  was  once  a  great  producing  country,  and 
grew  wool  for  the  Flemish  towns.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  UK-IV  was  a 
great  industrial  revolution,  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  in  manufactures,  and, 
assisted  by  suitable  coal-fields,  England  began  to 
supply  a  great  part  of  the  world  with  her  goods.  Her 
people  began  to  leave  the  agricultural  villages  for 
the  manufacturing  towns,  and  instead  of  earning 
their  living  by  growing  corn,  they  earned  it  by  making 
and  selling  materials  to  others  who  grew  the  corn. 
Since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  England  had  been  very 
powerful  on  the  sea,  and  so  had  been  able  to  protect 
her  merchant  ships,  not  only  during  war  from  her 
enemies  but  during  peace  from  pirates.  Conse- 
quently her  ships  kept  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
when  this  great  change  in  industry  was  established 
she  was  able  to  carry  the  materials  away  and  bring 
the  food  back  in  her  own  ships.  The  Napoleonic 
wars  had  disturbed  a  great  part  of  Continental  Europe, 
and  all  the  countries  there,  during  that  period,  had 
been  unable  to  turn  their  attention  to  any  other 
projects  than  those  of  war.  When  Napoleon  tried 
to  ruin  England  through  his  Continental  system, 
by  stopping  her  trade,  he  found  he  could  not  even 
supply  his  own  army  without  obtaining  goods  from 
England.  Napoleon  with  contempt  spoke  of  the 
English  as  a  race  of  shopkeepers,  the  reason  being 
that  trade  was  generally  despised  by  the  ruling  classes 
on  the  Continent,  and  their  policy  was  one  rather  of 
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strengthening  and  overthrowing  dynasties  than  en- 
riching the  people.  England  had  a  good  start,  and 
thereby  was  able  to  establish  a  good  business  before 
other  countries  began  to  concern  themselves  with 
trade.  The  feeling  of  the  world  has  since  those  days 
entirely  changed,  and  all  the  leading  peoples  are  now 
seeking  to  develop  their  trade  as  being  the  source  of 
power.  Moreover,  they  are  not  content  to  leave  its 
development  to  their  individual  members'  own  efforts, 
but  are  trying  all  sorts  of  artificial  methods  to  keep 
out  other  countries'  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  the  wants  of  those  other  countries.  The 
primitive  man  supplied  all  his  own  wants,  and  the 
civilised  nation  desires  to  do  the  same,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  does  not  wish  other  nations  to  do  so. 
The  situation  is  most  absurd.  If  we  look  for  the 
reason  we  shall  see  that  the  interest  of  a  whole  nation 
is  often  made  to  serve  that  of  a  class.  This  class  has 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  supply  for  itself  in  its  own 
country,  and  thereby  it  can  compete  for  the  supply 
of  other  countries  from  the  pockets  of  their  own 
countrymen.  The  British  Empire,  for  trade  purposes, 
is  not  a  whole,  but  is  composed  of  numerous  units, 
each  of  which  is  fighting  its  own  trade  battle  not  only 
against  foreign  countries,  but  against  its  own  fellow- 
units. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire  the  sj^stem  of  Protection  was  recognised. 
The  earlier  kings  raised  money  by  giving  licenses  to 
foreign  merchants  to  trade,  and  their  own  subjects 
also  had  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  privilege  of  trading  abroad.  When  the  planta- 
tions were  estal  in  Virginia  they  were  treated  as 
the  private-  >i  tin -ir  owners  for  growing  products 
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which  could  not  be  obtained  in  England.  As  the 
Colonies  increased,  the  shipping  trade  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  became  important, 
and  to  deprive  her  Dutch  rivals  of  the  benefits  of  this 
the  Navigation  Acts  were  passed. 

Further,  not  only  was  the  shipping  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  confined  to  their 
own  ships,  but  attempts  were  made  to  restrict  the 
trade  in  a  similar  fashion.  British  goods  alone  were 
to  be  imported  to  the  Colonies,  and  though  the 
Colonies  were  not  forbidden  to  export  to  foreign 
markets,  they  were  expected  to  first  supply  the 
Mother  Country  with  what  she  wanted.  Finally  any 
attempts  in  the  Colonies  to  start  manufacturing 
industries  were  discouraged,  though  as  a  compensa- 
tion a  preference  was  given  them  for  their  produce 
in  the  British  markets.  Colonies  were  intended  to 
supplement  and  not  compete.  Fortunately,  ho\\ 
for  the  British  Empire  this  system,  known  as  the 
mercantile  system,  was  never  carried  out  very  strictly, 
and  though  it  lost  Great  Britain  the  United  Stairs, 
it  has  never  since  played  an  important  part  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Empire. 

The  system  might  have  continued,  as  it  has  in  the 
German  Empire,  if  the  British  possessions  had  been 
confined  to  tropical  countries  and  alien  races,  but 
when  her  own  people  founded  colonies  in  countries 
capable  of  supplying  their  own  wants,  the  restrictions 
of  the  mercantile  system  would  either  have  ruined 
the  Colonies  or  caused  their  separation.  The  British 
Colonies  were  allowed  to  develop  their  trade  in  the 
best  way  they  could,  and,  what  was  more,  not  only 
were  they  allowed  to  compete  against  British  pro- 
ducers in  their  own  country,  but  also  to  impose  duties 
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on  British  imports  into  the  Colonies.  Commercial 
independence  was  given  to  the  Colonies  before  political 
independence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  Great  Britain  entered  on  her  com- 
mercial career.  She  had  no  great  rivals,  and  by 
adopting  Free  Trade  a  few  years  later  she  became 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  world.  The  cheapness 
of  her  imports  enabled  her  to  become  a  manufacturing 
country,  and  her  mercantile  marine  provided  great 
facilities  for  export.  So  great  were  the  advantages  of 
her  situation  that  for  atime  shehad  almost  a  monopoly, 
and  to  limit  this  other  countries  began  imposing 
duties  on  her  exports,  and  amongst  these  were  the 
British  Colonies. 

Great   Britain,   who   started   this   great   battle    of 
commerce,  still  follows  the  system  under  which  she 
-;    first    successful.     Owing    to    her    situation    she 
receives  an  enormous  amount  of  products  made  and 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  world,   and  these  she 
consumes  herself  or  else  manufactures  into  something 
else  to  exchange  for  what  she  has  consumed.     She 
allows  all  countries  to  send  her  what  they  can  without 
preference  to  any,  and  so  secures  by  open  competition 
the  cheapest  supplies  of  raw  material.     This  results 
in  an  enormous  trade,  as  goods  not  only  are  brought 
to  England  for  consumption,  but,  after  passing  through 
her  factories,  are  often  taken  back  again  in  different 
shape.    Consequently  a  vast  amount  of  money  and 
our  is  employed  in  carrying  to  and  fro  all  these 
goods.     Into  whatever  part  of  the  world  a  traveller 
goes  he  is  sure  to  see  a  British  ship  in  the  harbour, 
iful  liner  with  all  the  newest  inven- 
tions, and  sometimes  an  old  tramp  which,  years  ago, 
may  have  been  the  best  that  man  could  make,  but 
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now  is  relegated  to  some  back-wash  of  the  river  of 
trade. 

Great  Britain's  position  is  not  one  of  artificial 
making,  but  of  natural  growth,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  work  she  performs  for  the  world  is  the  best 
she  can  do.  A  numerous  population,  fine  harbours, 
central  position,  and  numerous  minerals  have  all 
adapted  her  for  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
career.  Her  limited  area  of  land  and  cold  climate 
prevent  her  from  being  a  great  producing  country, 
though  that  is  no  reason  why  the  many  good  points 
of  the  land  should  be  neglected.  Though  not  able 
to  be  the  granaries  of  England,  they  can  give  some 
of  the  food,  and  the  people  employed  in  agriculture 
should  be  able  to  exchange  their  products  for  what 
they  require  of  the  manufactures.  The  population 
of  Great  Britain  (even  if  it  was  desirable)  is  too  large, 
and  the  land  too  small,  to  be  divided  so  that  the  wants 
of  all  could  be  supplied  without  the  aid  of  other 
countries,  and  so,  instead,  seeks  to  supply  to  and  be 
supplied  by  others. 

Great  Britain  has  adopted  the  policy  of  Free  Trade 
because  she  thinks  it  most  profitable.  The  Depend- 
encies of  the  British  Empire,  being  ruled  by  Great 
Britain  herself,  have  naturally  had  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy.  In  all  these  Dependencies,  although  they  are 
ruled  by  her,  Great  Britain  has  conferred  no  trade 
advantages  on  herself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  allows 
all  other  nations,  even  those  who  try  to  exclude  her 
from  their  own  dependencies,  to  compete  with  her 
on  equal  terms.  That  this  policy  has  for  the  most 
part  been  successful,  alike  for  the  Dependencies, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  world  in  general,  cannot  be 
doubted. 
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Hong  Kong  was  a  barren  island  when  taken  over  by 
Great  Britain,  and  at  that  time  Macao,  which  belongs 
to  Portugal,  was  a  prosperous  seaport.  In  the 
latter  place  Portugal  followed  the  usual  policy  of 
trying  to  confine  the  trade  to  herself  and  excluding 
others,  and  she  has  succeeded,  not  by  making  her 
trade  larger,  but  by  losing  nearly  all  the  trade.  Hong 
;ig,  however,  has  prospered  enormously,  and  has 
become  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  East.  Ships 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  here  to  land  their 
goods  and  take  others  away,  and  these  goods  will  be 
distributed  to,  or  have  been  collected  from,  numerous 
towns  in  China.  True  it  is  that  Great  Britain  does 
not  monopolise  the  whole  trade,  and  that  German 
and  American  rivals  are  competing  against  her  own 
merchants.  But  surely  half  an  orange  is  better  than 
the  whole  of  a  pip,  and  only  by  encouraging  trade, 
by  universal  freedom  and  absence  of  restrictions,  has 
a  barren  island  grown  into  a  prosperous  city.  Again, 
in  the  Chinese  Treaty  ports,  where  concessions  have 
been  given  to  European  countries,  it  is  the  English 
concession  which  is  always  the  most  prosperous. 
At  Shanghai  the  English  concession  contains 
all  the  chief  streets,  banks,  and  offices,  and  in 
the  French  concession  the  streets  are  mostly 
Chinese.  It  is  the  same  in  Tientsin,  where  all  who 
can  carry  on  business  in  the  English  concession 
because  there  they  are  free  from  the  numerous 
regulations  and  restrictions  that  Continental  countries 
impose. 

What  I  have  said  about  Hong  Kong  is  true  of 
Singapore,  Penang,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Madras,  Bombay,  Alexandria,  and  Port  Said.  All  seem 
to  prosper  under  a  policy  which  enables  all  nations  to 
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bring  their  best  to  exchange  for  the  products  of  the 
countries  which  supply  these  ports. 

As  far  as  Europeans  are  concerned  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  success  of  this  policy  in  all  the  British 
Dependencies,  but  in  the  case  of  the  natives  themselves 
it  is  not  quite  so  certain.     In  Hong  Kong,  where  all 
the  population  are  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
port,  all  classes  alike  benefit  from  Free  Trade.     The 
same    is    the    case    in    Singapore    and    Penang.     The 
natives  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  too,  are  undoubtedly 
benefited.     Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
its   products   being   those   of   a   tropical   country   or 
valuable  minerals,  all  the  goods  supplied  to  them  by 
Europeans  are  those  they  could  not  produce  them- 
selves, and  in  return  they  sell  products  which  are  not 
grown  by  the  countries  supplying  these  goods.     It  is 
the  same  with  Burmah  ;    its  principal  products  are 
timber,   mostly  teak,   and  rice,   and  in  return  they 
receive   the  usual   miscellaneous  selection   of  manu- 
fartured  goods  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     The  people 
are  nearly  all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  so 
are  only  too  glad  to  dispose  of  what  they  do  not  want 
for  other  things  which  they  do  want,  and,  owing  to 
Free  Trade  and  competition,  they  obtain  these  cheaper 
than    they    would    otherwise.     Ceylon,    too,    has    no 
complaint ;  the  chief  product  is  tea,  and  as  only  a  few 
other  places  can  supply  it,  and  those  not  manufactur- 
ing countries,  the  more  she  receives  for  her  tea  the 
better.     The  only  complaint  she  has  is  that  of  over- 
production— that    is    to    say,    those    who    drink    tea 
cannot  afford  to  buy  more  because  the  price  of  tea  is 
artificially    increased    by    taxation.     In    India,    how- 
ever, the  natives  have  many  grievances,  and  those 
grievances   are   often   against    the   manufacturers   of 
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Great  Britain.  India  is  an  old  country,  and  has  been 
civilised  for  many  centuries.  Her  people  required 
many  luxuries  not  wanted  by  more  backward  races, 
and  a  demand  was  established  for  many  manufactures, 
in  clothes,  weapons,  and  ornaments.  These,  under 
the  old  conditions,  were  made  in  small  shops  by  an 
artisan  with  perhaps  one  or  two  assistants,  or  by  men 
and  women  working  in  their  own  homes.  Even  now  in 
the  native  bazaars  the  craftsman,  in  his  tiny  shop,  sits 
making  his  own  goods.  They  knew  nothing  of  large 
factories  and  machinery,  but  any  man  belonging  to 
a  craft  could  start  a  business  with  a  very  small  capital. 
These  craftsmen,  for  many  years,  and  even  to  some 
extent  now,  are  protected  by  their  distance  from 
foreign  competition ;  but  as  steamers  were  built, 
and  the  Suez  Canal  opened,  cheap  machine-made 
goods  began  to  be  imported  and  take  the  place  of  hand- 
made goods,  and  India  has  become  easily  the  biggest 
market  for  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  India  are  so 
poor  that  even  though  they  understand  the  superior 
beauty  of  their  own  goods,  yet  they  are  compelled  by 
poverty  to  buy  what  is  cheaper.  And  so,  like  the 
cottage  workers  of  Great  Britain,  the  village  craftsmen 
are  beginning  to  disappear.  India  is  mainly  an 
agricultural  country,  but  its  large  population  makes 
its  existence  on  agriculture  very  precarious.  Depend- 
ing, as  the  people  do,  almost  entirely  on  the  harvest, 
failure  of  the  rains  not  only  means  distress,  but  famine. 
If  India  could  increase  her  resources  by  manufacturing 
not  only  for  her  own  needs,  but  for  those  of  other 
countries,  she  would  not  be  so  dependent  on  her 
harvest,  but  would  be  able  to  purchase  food  in  return 
for  her  manufactures.  She  has  an  abundance  of 
cheap  labour,  and  large  coal-fields.  Near  Calcutta, 
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Cawnpore,  and  Bombay  large  mills  have  already  been 
established.  One  of  the  chief  imports  into  India  from 
Great  Britain  is  cotton,  and  against  the  superior  skill 
and  management  of  the  Manchester  cotton  mills  no 
country  so  far  has  competed  successfully.  In  India, 
especially  near  Bombay,  large  cotton  mills  have  been 
built,  but  in  spite  of  the  cheap  labour  and  long  hours 
many  of  their  owners  complain  that  they  cannot  make 
satisfactory  profits,  and  so  want  to  be  protected 
against  Manchester  competition,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  by  tariffs. 

Here,  then,  is  a  most  difficult  question — a  depend- 
ency of  Great  Britain  seeking  protection  against  Great 
Britain.  The  prosperity  of  India  is  very  important 
to  Great  Britain,  not  only  because  the  people  are 
fellow-subjects,  but  because  the  richer  India  becomes, 
the  more  she  will  buy  from  Great  Britain.  The 
question  resolves  itself  into  this  :  On  what  lines  shall 
India  develop  her  manufactures  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  prosperity  of  India  demands  some  manu- 
factures to  employ  the  people,  and  that  in  course  of 
time  machinery  and  factories  will  displace  hand-work 
and  shops.  Shall  India's  policy  be  one  of  Free  Trade 
like  Great  Britain,  or  Protection  like  Germany  ? 
The  answer  is  clear.  Great  Britain  has  always  tried 
to  rule  India  with  fairness,  and  desires  the  prosperity 
of  India,  and  India  is  not  yet  able  to  decide  ques- 
tions for  herself.  Great  Britain  thinks  Free  Trade 
the  best  policy  for  herself  and  the  Empire,  and  so 
India  must  have  Free  Trade.  If  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, adopted  Protection,  she  would  have  to  protect 
India  too,  not  only  against  foreigners,  but  against  her 
own  manufacturers,  as  she  could  never  adopt  the 
policy  of  using  India  for  her  own  purposes  alone.  So 
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as  long  as  there  is  Free  Trade  in  Great  Britain  the 
manufactures  of  India  must  develop  on  Free  Trade 
lines,  and  those  most  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
country  must  be  tried,  and  not  those  in  which  other 
countries  have  the  advantage.  If  their  cheap  labour 
gives  them  superiority  and  power  to  undersell  in 
Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  must  not  complain,  as 
she  by  her  skilled  labour  has  done  the  same  in  India. 
If  India  is  given  more  control  over  her  own  affairs,  she 
may  be  able  to  choose  her  own  conditions  of  trade, 
and  then  Great  Britain  too  can  adopt  her  own  course. 
As  at  present  constituted,  the  British  Empire  recognises 
the  principle  that  the  benefit  of  the  whole  is  composed 
of  the  benefit  of  the  parts,  and  that  the  parts  are 
to  decide  their  own  benefit.  Great  Britain  controls 
many  of  the  parts.  And  she  must  and  does  look  to 
the  benefit  of  the  parts  she  controls. 

It  is  often  stated  that  Great  Britain  is  making  use 
of  India  for  her  own  purposes.  There  are  certainly 
some  grounds  for  this  statement  in  the  way  the  Indian 
Army,  which  is  paid  from  Indian  resources,  has  been 
used  in  wars  concerning  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  this  question  for  the 
moment,  and  I  only  mention  it  because  it  is  given  as 
an  example  of  how  India  is  fleeced  for  all  purposes, 
including  that  of  trade.  It  is  true  that  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  to  British  India  are  far  greater  than  those 
to  any  other  country,  but  equal  facilities  are  given  to 
other  countries,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  India 
is  paying  more  than  the  market  price  for  what  she 
buys.  Certainly  the  enormous  capital  invested  in 
British  industries  makes  it  difficult  for  Indian  in- 
dustries to  fight  on  equal  terms  with  Great  Britain, 
but  if  Protection  was  established  in  India  I  doubt 
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whether  the  mass  of  the  people  would  benefit.  They 
are  a  very  helpless  people,  and  both  the  men  at  work 
in  the  factories  and  the  consumers  would  find  that 
many  of  the  dividends  went  to  Great  Britain  as  before, 
and  though  there  would  be  more  work  for  the  people, 
they  would  get  less  wages  or  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  necessities.  It  is  useless  talking  about  the 
benefits  of  the  old  crafts  of  the  houses  and  villages ; 
they  are  doomed  whether  the  competition  is  from  the 
mills  of  Great  Britain  or  those  of  Bombay,  as  it  is 
now  too  late  to  abolish  machinery,  even  if  it  were 
desirable.  As  regards  Great  Britain,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  advantage  to  her  of  the  Indian 
market,  and  in  return  Great  Britain  should  take  more 
interest  in  India,  as  India's  welfare  will  always  help 
that  of  Great  Britain.  A  big  famine  in  India  is  felt  in 
Manchester  as  well  as  in  India.  Could  not  Manchester 
do  a  little  more  to  see  that  India  is  properly  governed  ? 
Egypt,  like  India,  gives  no  preference  to  Great 
Britain,  but  treats  all  countries  alike,  her  customs 
duties  being  imposed  for  revenue.  She  has,  for  the 
size  of  her  territory,  a  large  population,  but  Egypt  is 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  an  island  surrounded 
by  the  desert  and  not  the  sea.  The  desert  is  easier  to 
manage  than  the  sea,  as  instead  of  excluding  the 
waters  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  waters,  and  the  Nile 
offers  an  ample  supply  if  it  could  be  retained.  By 
means  of  dams,  canals,  and  barrages,  not  only  has  the 
area  of  cultivation  been  very  largely  extended,  but  by 
increasing  the  low  water  supply  the  land  can  be  used 
for  more  crops,  and  during  the  whole  year  instead  of 
only  a  portion.  Consequently  the  increasing  population 
can  always  be  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  there  is  no  great  need  at  present  for  work  to 
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be  found  by  establishing  manufacturing  industries. 
Moreover,  the  annexation  of  the  Soudan  provides  open- 
ings for  people  from  Egypt.  Egypt,  like  Burmah  and 
Ceylon,  produces  much  that  the  great  manufacturing 
countries  cannot,  and  so  they  are  glad  to  receive 
her  products  in  exchange  for  their  goods.  Egypt, 
by  obtaining  manufactured  goods  cheaply,  is  able  to 
build  railways  and  irrigation  works  cheaper,  let  the 
land  cheaper,  charge  smaller  rates,  less  taxes,  and  so 
leave  the  people  more  money  for  improving  their 
land.  Her  prosperity  is  ever  increasing,  and  with  it 
her  demands,  which  are  very  largely  supplied  by 
Great  Britain. 

\Yith  the  possible  exception  of  India,  Free  Trade 
has  benefited  the  British  Dependencies,  and  not  only 
the  native  inhabitants,  but  those  having  trade  dealings 
with  them,  of  whom  the  most  important  is  Great 
Britain. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  Free  Trade 
in  the  British  Dependencies  which  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  Dependencies  are  not  only  very 
large,  but  have  a  growing  trade,  and  their  prosperity 
benefits  the  whole  world.  If  Great  Britain  tried  to 
keep  these  benefits  to  herself,  she  would  not  only 
impede  their  progress,  but  would  cause  a  world-wide 
grievance  amongst  other  countries.  True,  many  of 

in  have  adopted  a  policy  of  exclusion  in  their  own 
dependencies,  but  these  latter  are  of  small  importance 
compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  Moreover. 

•y  country  knows  that  under  Great  Britain  these 
dependencies  give  an  open  market  to  all  alike,  and 
so  they  prefer  the  control  of  Great  Britain  to  that  of 
any  other  rival  country.  This  makes  British  rule 
popular,  and  in  case  of  trouble  with  any  one  Po 
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all  the  rest  would  sympathise  with  Great  Britain, 
unless  there  was  some  spoil  for  them  too.  Great 
Britain  should  never  act  like  a  rich  man  who  has 
purchased  a  new  estate,  and  likes  to  show  his  wealth 
by  enclosing  his  property  with  high  iron  railings,  and 
putting  up  everywhere  notices  against  trespassers. 
He  does  not  thereby  add  to  his  wealth  or  his  import- 
ance, for  they  all  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 

Great  Britain  occupies  a  very  important  position 
of  trust  in  controlling  these  dependencies.  She  must 
look  to  their  prosperity  as  part  of  her  own,  and  by 
doing  so  she  will  reap  a  due  reward. 

What  has  happened  to  Spain,  who  tried  to  keep 
everything  to  herself  ?  She  has  lost  every  colony, 
not  so  much  from  outward  interference  as  from  inward 
discontent.  For  years  she  fleeced  her  dependencies, 
not  only  by  direct  taxation,  but  by  attempts  to 
monopolise  their  commerce.  The  people  saw  that 
they  gained  nothing  by  being  part  of  Spain,  and 
revolted,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  rejoiced  because 
they  knew  that  by  their  independence  they  would  also 
gain.  If  these  dependencies  had  been  governed  well, 
and  had  become  prosperous,  other  Powers  would  have 
been  less  jubilant  at  the  success  of  the  revolutions. 
Knowing  the  character  of  the  people,  they  would  have 
foreseen  bad  government,  revolutions  and  decay,  and 
that  would  be  much  worse  than  if  they  had  remained 
prosperous  colonies  of  a  foreign  country.  Great 
Britain,  by  her  fairness,  has  gained  the  goodwill  not 
only  of  the  inhabitants  of  her  dependencies  but  of 
other  countries,  who  in  the  good  management  of 
Great  Britain  recognise  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
world  is  being  considered. 

The  West  Indies  have  recently  passed  through  an 
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important  crisis.  The  trade  of  the  most  important 
islands  consisted  of  sugar,  and  so  long  as  sugar  was 
only  grown  in  tropical  countries  they  enjoyed  pros- 
perity. When,  however,  a  method  of  obtaining  sugar 
from  beetroot  was  discovered,  the  West  Indies  found 
that,  though  they  still  had  to  purchase  manufactured 
goods  from  other  countries,  they  were  unable  to 
exchange  their  products  at  a  suitable  price.  Not  only 
were  they  subject  to  the  natural  competition  of  beet 
sugar,  but  the  countries  who  had  established  this  new 
industry  further  encouraged  it  by  substantial  bounties, 
and  by  means  of  these  the  countries  in  question  were 
able  to  nearly  ruin  the  West  Indies  sugar  trade. 

The  West  Indies  were  excluded  from  the  protected 
markets  of  those  countries,  such  as  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  which  grew  sugar,  by  tariffs,  and  from 
open  markets  by  the  competition  of  cheap  bounty- 
fed  sugar.  In  these  difficulties  the  assistance  of 
Great  Britain  was  obtained,  and  by  means  of  the 
Sugar  Convention  the  worst  evils  of  sugar  bounties 
were  removed,  and  fair  competition  assured  in  the 
open  markets.  The  present  position  of  the  West 
Indies  sugar  growers  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
indigo  planters  in  India.  In  both  cases  the  advan- 
tages of  a  tropical  climate  have  been  lost  by  scientific 
discoveries,  and  unless  further  discoveries  can  restore 
the  advantage,  both  these  industries  will  continue 
in  a  very  precarious  condition.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  world  is  so  divided  that  each  part  can  provide 
it  others  cannot,  and  if  sugar  must  cease  to  be  a 
tropical  production  there  are  other  productions  re- 
quired which  can  only  be  grown  in  tropical  countries, 
change  from  one  industry  to  another  unfortun- 
ately always  causes  considerable  distress,  especially 
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where  that  one  industry  has  superseded  all  others. 
Ceylon  has  given  a  noticeable  instance  of  this.  In 
former  times  Ceylon  did  not  supply  the  world  with 
tea,  but  with  coffee.  This  latter  industry  was  for  a 
time  so  prosperous  that  the  trade  of  the  island 
depended  almost  entirely  on  it.  Then  suddenly  a 
disease  attacked  the  coffee  plants  and  ruined  the 
whole  industry,  so  that  at  the  present  day  there  is 
hardly  a  coffee  plant  in  Ceylon.  Many  planters  were 
ruined,  but  others,  urged  by  necessity,  were  able 
to  establish  the  tea  plant,  and  Ceylon  was  saved. 

If  a  method  were  discovered  of  making  tea  out  of 
cabbages  the  position  of  Ceylon  would  become  similar 
to  that  of  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  day,  and 
once  again  a  new  industry  would  have  to  be  started. 
These  evils  are  those  which  follow  all  improvements ; 
they  are  the  same  as  those  which  ruined  the  house 
weavers  of  Scotland,  the  small  craftsmen  of  India, 
and  the  stage  coaches  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing  can 
prevent  them,  but  watchfulness  and  the  readiness 
to  face  difficulties  instead  of  trying  to  keep  them 
back  by  artificial  barriers  can  supply  the  best  remedy. 

Great  Britain,  being  a  Free  Trade  country,  has  also 
made  Free  Trade  the  policy  of  her  dependencies. 
The  self-governing  colonies,  however,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  being  allowed  to  control  their  own  commercial 
policy,  were  not  bound  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
have  chosen  that  of  Protection.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  that  they  have  decided  wrongly,  as  they  are  more 
likely  to  know  their  own  interests  best.  All  the 
Colonies,  compared  with  their  population,  have  vast 
territories,  especially  Canada  and  Australia ;  New 
Zealand  is  not  very  large,  but  has  still  much  land  to 
be  opened  out,  and  South  Africa,  though  very  large, 
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has  in  addition  to  the  white  population  a  growing 
coloured  population. 

The  policy  of  all  these  Colonies  is,  or  should  be,  the 
same,  to  develop  their  land  by  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation. This  increase  must  not  be  only  of  quantity, 
but  quality  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  immigrants  must  be 
from  races  able  to  produce  good  and  suitable  citizens, 
and  they  must  be  able  to  support  themselves.  I 
think  all  the  Colonies  recognise  the  correctness  of  this 
idea,  but  sometimes,  owing  to  want  of  foresight  or 
greed,  a  policy  has  been  adopted  contrary  to  this. 

Canada,  by  its  nearness  to  Great  Britain,  has  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  other  colonies.  In  the 
last  few  years  it  has  been  receiving  a  large  proportion 
of  the  British  emigrants,  who  have  mostly  taken  to 
farming.  The  Canadian  Government  has  recognised 
that  the  mainstay  of  the  country  is  the  surface  of  the 
land.  To  develop  the  country  on  proper  economic 
lines  two  things  are  required,  cheap  communications 
and  a  market.  By  means  of  railways,  and  steamers 
on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  the  farmers  in  the 
interior  are  able  to  send  their  grain  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  coast,  and  from  there  it  is  shipped  to  the 
ever  increasing  consumers  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Government  has  clearly  recognised  that  cheap  freights 
are  necessary,  but  they  have  so  far  failed  to  under- 
•  ommunications,  however  good,  are  useless 
unless  they  lead  to  a  market  where  consumers  are 
found.  Great  Britain,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
had  to  become  a  manufacturing  country,  earning 
her  food  by  selling  her  manufactures,  and  in  turn  she 
must  sell  to  a  country  which  has  a  surplus  of  food. 
Canada  is  such  a  country,  and  she  must  not  only  li 
a  surplus  of  food,  but  want  manufactures.  Can;i 
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rightly  or  wrongly,  has  determined  to  become  a 
manufacturing  country  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
accordingly  has  established  a  tariff  to  protect  her 
infant  manufacturing  industries  against  the  com- 
petition not  only  of  foreign  countries,  but  even  Great 
Britain.  True,  she  has  given  Great  Britain  a  pre- 
ference over  foreign  countries,  but  those  interested 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  always  take  care 
that  this  preference  shall  not  allow  Great  Britain  to 
compete  with  them  on  equal  terms.  In  other  words, 
Canada's  policy  is  to  make  the  country  entirely  self- 
supporting  if  possible,  like  the  United  States,  and 
ringed  round  with  tariffs.  She  may  succeed  in  this, 
but  it  seems  very  foolish,  when  all  the  best  emigrants 
are  going  to  her  to  farm,  and  escape  the  evils  of  town 
life,  that  instead  of  turning  all  her  energies  to  the 
land,  she  is  bent  on  establishing  Glasgows  and  Chicagos. 
By  discouraging  the  importation  of  British  manu- 
factures she  will  discourage  her  exports  of  food, 
and  Great  Britain  will  begin  to  take  her  food 
from  countries  who  wish  to  exchange  food  for  her 
manufactures.  Instead,  the  farmers  will  have  the 
home  markets  of  the  Canadian  towns,  though  it  will 
be  many  years  before  these  will  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  British  market.  Canada  has  great  advan- 
tages for  agriculture,  but  not,  at  present,  for  manu- 
factures, not  having  an  abundance  of  labour.  So, 
to  give  manufactures  the  advantages  not  given  by 
nature,  tariffs  are  imposed,  so  that  the  manufacturers 
can  sell  at  a  higher  price.  Who  is  to  pay  this  price  ? 
Not  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  because  they  can 
make  their  own  things  cheaper,  and  even  if  goods  are 
dumped  the  consumers  buy  them  because  they  are 
cheap,  but  the  people  of  Canada  who  are  not  manu- 
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facturers.  They  must  buy  all  their  clothes  from 
Canada,  all  their  implements,  and  their  railways  will 
cost  more.  So  to  secure  fair  profits  their  products 
will  have  to  be  sold  for  more  to  their  own  countrymen 
in  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  All  this  will  hamper 
agriculture,  and  instead  of  rapid  progress  and  happy 
homesteads  will  be  dreary  wastes  of  chimneypots 
and  smoke. 

Do  Canadians  who  have  seen  the  evils  of  the  Old 
World  wish  to  bring  them  to  their  own  country  ? 
Do  they  wish  to  see  the  poverty,  misery,  and  squalor 
of  large  cities  in  their  own  country  rather  than  the 
free  independence  of  the  agricultural  districts  where 
man  is  a  man  and  not  a  machine  ?  Which  is  the 
better  man,  the  healthy  farmer  loving  his  own  land 
and  enjoying  life,  or  the  weedy  clerk  in  a  back  office 
with  a  view  of  a  bare  wall,  struggling  to  be  respect- 
able on  twenty  shillings  a  week,  of  which  a  quarter 
goes  in  rent  ? 

It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  to  see  what  tariffs  do  for  a  country.  They 
o  made  many  men  very  wealthy,  but  more  poor  ; 
they  have  enabled  great  cities  to  be  built  with  palaces 
of  offices  and  houses,  and  streets  of  slums,  but  they 
have  not  made  happy,  contented  cities.  Canada 
has  the  chance  of  becoming  the  garden  of  the  world, 
with  its  rich  soil  and  virgin  country,  and  when  these 
are  fully  developed  and  inhabited  by  the  finest  and 
healthiest  population  in  the  whole  world,  manufactures 
would  begin  to  grow  on  healthy  lines,  and  would  only 
prosper  where  they  would  not  be  a  tax  on  the  farmers. 
All  this  time  the  men  in  Great  Britain  would  have  been 
working  for  Canada,  and  by  steady  work  slowly  in- 
creasing their  prosperity.  Better  wages,  shorter  hours, 
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better  houses,  healthier  men,  and  happier  lives  make 
better  citizens.  Those  who  could  not  find  work  in 
Great  Britain  would  go  and  work  in  Canada.  Does 
it  not  seem  a  pity  that  vast  territories  able  to  grow 
food  should  be  unused,  whilst  vast  numbers  of  people 
wanting  food  are  unable  to  work  for  it  ?  What  is 
wanted  is  more  people  to  grow  food  and  more  wages, 
which  means  food  for  those  who  work  for  food.  Canada 
has  this  great  opportunity  before  her,  but  unfortunately 
signs  exist  showing  a  desire  to  be  a  manufacturing 
country,  not  because  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  but  because  it  will  enable 
a  few  to  exploit  the  many  for  their  own  profit.  In 
the  Old  World  much  of  the  evil  of  poverty  is  due  to  the 
feudal  system,  which  was  created  by  war  ;  in  the 
New  World  the  feudal  system,  which  made  many 
work  for  the  few,  does  not  exist,  but  in  turn  they 
have  the  tariff  system,  which  leads  to  the  same  thing. 
The  dollar  has  succeeded  the  sword. 

By  the  policy  of  the  British  Empire  each  colony- 
can  choose  her  own  methods,  because  she  is  considered 
to  know  what  is  best.  By  their  propinquity  to  the 
United  States  the  Canadians  have  acquired  many  of 
the  same  ideas  as  exist  in  that  country.  The  attention 
of  the  individuals  is  turned  more  to  making  money  for 
the  present  generation  than  means  of  happiness  for 
the  future.  They  consider  the  accumulation  of 
money  the  criterion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
not  its  proper  distribution. 

Though  commercially  Canada  is  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  Colonies,  and  advancing  very  rapidly,  yet  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  advance  is  in  the  right  direction. 
The  population  is  increasing  enormously,  and  the 
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emigrants  are  usually  of  the  best  class.  This,  however, 
is  not  sufficient.  As  I  have  already  explained,  it  is 
not  enough  to  grow,  but  also  to  sell,  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the  market 
is  not  spoilt  by  the  greed  of  the  few  for  their  own 
interest.  Reduction  of  these  tariffs  is  for  the  good 
of  Canada  as  a  whole,  though  it  may  trouble  a  few 
who  under  them  are  making  fortunes.  It  would  be 
better  to  pension  these  off  while  they  are  few  than 
to  discourage  agriculture,  which  means  happy  lives 
and  good  citizens.  It  would  also  help  Great  Britain, 
who  by  her  Free  Trade  is  able  to  manufacture  cheaply 
by  open  competition,  and  enable  her  to  improve  the 
lives  of  her  people.  Let  Canada  turn  her  eyes  away 
from  the  United  States  with  its  vast  problems  of 
riches  and  poverty  in  such  extremes,  and  look  instead 
at  New  Zealand,  with  its  moderate-sized  towns  and 
prosperous  people,  where  few  are  very  poor  and  few 
very  rich,  and  the  State  reckons  its  prosperity  by  the 
happiness  and  not  the  money  of  the  people. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  Canada  should 
have  no  manufactures,  but  these  must  be  those  which 
the  conditions  of  the  country  encourage.  The  tinning 
of  salmon  in  British  Columbia  and  the  lumber  mills 
of  Ottawa  are  examples  of  two  special  industries, 
and  there  are  many  more  which,  favoured  by  their 
situation  or  supply  of  materials,  must  succeed.  All 
industries  of  this  kind  would  be  a  true  blessing  to 
Canada,  as  not  only  would  they  afford  a  living  for  good 
citizens,  but  they  would  not  be  draining  the  resources 
of  others,  and  the  more  these  industries  prospered 
the  more  plentiful  would  be  the  wants  of  the  people 
employed  in  them.  As  the  population  of  Canada 
increased,  industries  would  be  found  to  be  profitable 
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which  formerly  could  only  have  prospered  under  the 
protection  of  tariffs,  and  competition  would  cause  all 
these  industries  to  develop  on  the  most  economical 
principles.  All  this  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Canada, 
especially  if  the  Government  prevented  any  abuses 
of  monopolies  ;  her  chief  industry,  agriculture,  would 
not  be  impeded,  and  at  the  same  time  other  in- 
dustries would  prosper.  Instead  of  rivalry  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada,  each  would  be  helping 
the  other  by  supplying  what  the  other  lacked  ;  instead 
of  the  evils  of  city  life  being  forced  to  grow  on  Canada 
in  a  few  decades,  the  more  gradual  growth  would 
enable  her  to  make  her  cities  healthier ;  instead  of  a 
few  vast  cities  would  be  many  large  towns  ;  and  instead 
of  a  feeble  and  degenerate,  there  would  be  a  strong 
and  vigorous  race,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the 
benefit  of  healthy  country  surroundings  for  the  body, 
and  the  stimulus  of  town  opportunities  for  the  mind. 

New  Zealand  in  many  ways  seems  a  miniature  of 
Canada.  It  has  its  mountains  like  the  Rockies,  its 
Canterbury  plains  like  the  prairies,  its  hilly  country 
like  the  great  Lake  districts,  and  the  barren  country 
like  Labrador.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  agriculture,  and  the  towns  are  distributing 
places.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  is  the 
most  democratic  in  the  British  Empire.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  aristocratic,  that  of  Australia 
labour,  and  that  of  Canada  commercial.  In  each 
of  these  latter  Governments  a  particular  class  seems 
to  dominate,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  any 
class  predominates  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  a 
labour  Government,  though  it  has  labour  principles  ; 
it  is  not  a  commercial  Government,  though  it  imposes 
tariffs ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  an  aristocratic  Govern- 
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raent,  though  it  encourages  landowners.  The 
Government,  like  the  country,  is  formed  of  a  com- 
bination of  units.  In  the  country  provincialism  is  very 
strong,  and  each  district  seems  to  have  its  city  which 
recognises  no  other  as  its  superior.  Though  Wellington 
is  the  seat  of  government,  Auckland  considers  herself 
the  chief  town  of  the  islands,  and  Christchurch  and 
Dunedin  are  equally  confident  of  their  own  position. 
So  in  Parliament  each  member  is  there  for  the  good 
of  his  own  district.  I  heard  a  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  harbours.  One  town  had  received  a  State 
grant  of  money  to  improve  its  harbour,  so  the  member 
for  every  other  district  which  had  a  harbour  wanted 
a  grant  for  his  harbour.  The  result  of  this  feeling 
may  sometimes  lead  to  absurdities,  but  it  means  that 
no  class  will  always  be  considered  to  the  neglect  of 
others. 

The  trade  of  New  Zealand  consists  almost  entirely 
of  agricultural  productions,  and  the  manufactures 
are  only  for  local  consumption.  The  reason  why 
these  manufactures  are  encouraged  is  not  to  make 
the  country  richer,  but  to  allow  more  men  to  earn  a 
living,  and  the  high  standard  of  wages  makes  it 
necessary,  if  these  industries  are  to  prosper,  that 
there  should  be  a  high  tariff.  The  reason  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  Canada,  as  the  tariff  is  for 
the  benefit  of  workmen  more  than  for  that  of  the 
masters.  Further,  as  the  State  itself  has  its  own 
factories  and  mines,  the  tariff  may  be  said  to  be 
nded  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  tax-payers.  These 
ifs  do  not  encourage  trusts,  for  if  one  was  formed 
!  more  than  likely  that  the  State  would  take  over 
the  working  of  the  trust  itself.  If  New  Zealand  ideas 
prevailed  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Rockefeller  would 
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long  ago  have  been  superseded  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  drawing  a  small  salary,  and  the  profits  of  the 
business  would  be  going  to  the  tax-payers.  So  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  trade  of  New  Zealand 
is  being  controlled  by  a  shipping  ring,  the  Government 
are  starting  their  own  line  of  steamers  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  monopoly  and  the  artificial  raising 
of  freights.  The  tariffs  in  New  Zealand,  then,  are 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  class,  but  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  be  paid  sufficiently  high  wages,  and  the 
masters  or  the  State  to  make  at  the  same  time  reason- 
able profits.  It  sounds  well,  and  I  am  a  distinct 
advocate  of  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment, while  encouraging  trade,  to  see  that  all  parts  of 
the  community  get  a  proper  share,  and  not  a  fortune 
for  some  and  a  bare  existence  for  others.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  result  of  the  tariff  is  that  as 
the  wages  rise  the  cost  of  living  also  rises,  and  men 
get  no  more  advantages  than  they  did  before.  All 
the  economic  advantages  of  the  country  are  lost, 
for  men  who  could  do  more  by  working  on  the  land 
are  employed  in  work  in  factories  which  could  be  done 
much  better  in  other  countries,  and  as  a  result  labour 
is  being  wasted.  New  Zealand  is,  I  think,  wrong 
on  this  point,  though  I  know  there  are  very  strong 
arguments  for  the  tariffs ;  but  she  has  recognised 
one  good  principle,  namely,  that  the  prosperity  of 
a  country  is  that  of  its  people,  and  that  the  com- 
plications of  modern  life  require  more  State  control 
than  formerly,  when  each  country  could  live  its  own 
life.  New  Zealand  wants  to  be  a  Jack-of-all-trades, 
manufacturing  and  producing,  and  this  too  in  days 
when  specialisation  is  one  of  the  controlling  factors 
of  civilised  life.  New  Zealand  is,  however,  more 
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advanced  than  Canada  in  her  ideas,  and  does  not 
allow  the  trade  in  which  she  should  specialise,  agri- 
culture, to  be  discouraged.  What  agriculture  loses 
by  paying  higher  prices  for  manufactured  goods,  the 
State  returns  by  grants  and  loans  and  good  and 
cheap  communications. 

It  will  be  useful  at  this  moment  to  examine  more 
closely  the  differences  between  the  trade  policies 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand. 
Great  Britain  favours  the  individual  theory,  that 
trade  is  no  business  of  the  Government,  and  that 
all  enterprise  must  be  left  to  individuals,  who  must 
develop  their  trade  on  the  best  lines  available.  The 
duty  of  a  Government  is  to  see  that  the  existing 
laws  are  enforced,  and  not  to  legislate  for  the  control 
or  assistance  of  trade.  This  was  the  former  theory 
of  British  legislators,  and  under  it  were  allowed 
to  grow  up  all  the  evils  of  child  labour,  unhealthy 
factories,  and  long  hours,  and  only  after  years  of 
struggles  commenced  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
continuing  to  the  present  day,  has  this  theory  been 
modified.  Now  the  theory  of  Great  Britain  is  that, 
though  trade  should  not  be  assisted  in  its  develop- 
ment, yet  the  method  in  which  it  is  carried  on  is  to  be 
trolled,  the  amount  of  control  depending  on  the 
conscience  of  the  age,  and  that  now  the  conscience 
of  the  people  requires  that  trade  should  be  carried 
on  under  healthy  conditions.  This  theory  of  non- 
interference has  been  so  modified  by  Factory  Acts, 
Truck  Acts,  Education  Acts,  Compensation  Acts, 
and  miscellaneous  other  Acts,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  exploded,  and  instead  there  has  risen 
the  idea  that  the  control  of  the  livelihood  of  a  people 
is  as  much  a  function  of  Government  as  the  protection 
10 
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of  the  lives  of  the  workers.  The  difference  between 
a  man  being  murdered  and  being  killed  by  an  un- 
healthy life  is  more  one  of  morality  than  utility,  as 
in  both  cases  the  State  loses  the  life  of  a  citizen.  The 
Government  of  Great  Britain  has  taken  over  the 
control  of  business,  but  has  not  yet  assented  to  the 
doctrine  that  direct  assistance  is  part  of  its  functions. 
Canada  has  advanced  further  than  Great  Britain. 
Business  is  not  yet  part  of  the  functions  of  the  State, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  not  only  to 
control  the  conditions  of  trade,  but  to  assist  its  develop- 
ment by  preventing  the  competition  and  rivalry  of 
other  States.  The  management  of  the  trade  is  still 
left  to  individuals,  and  they  must  settle  amongst  them- 
selves as  best  they  can  what  each  shall  receive  for 
his  share  of  work.  Trade  Unions  and  Trusts  and 
retail  sellers  must  fight  such  questions  out,  and  it  is 
nothing  to  the  State  how  they  fight,  or  whether  they 
ruin  each  other  or  the  whole  State  by  their  struggles. 
As  in  Great  Britain,  the  regulations  of  the  conditions 
under  which  trade  must  be  carried  on  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  State,  and  Canadian  workmen 
enjoy  similar  advantages  to  those  of  British  workmen. 
As  long,  then,  as  individuals  follow  the  rules  of  trade 
made  by  the  Canadian  Government,  they  are  left  to 
their  own  resources,  but  directly  the  individuals  of 
another  State  come  into  competition,  the  whole  force 
of  the  Government  supports  its  own  people.  If  any 
group  complains  that  it  is  losing  its  trade,  it  must 
be  assisted,  and  if  that  assistance  injures  another 
group,  that  group  too  must  be  assisted.  The  rival 
State  may  be  one  where  the  regulations  of  trade  are 
the  same,  or  it  may  be  one  where  they  do  not  exist 
at  all,  and  the  worst  evils  of  child  labour,  unhealthy 
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factories,  and  long  hours  prevail,  but  this  makes  no 
difference.  Trade  is  not  the  business  of  the  State, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  assist  the  trade  of 
its  own  citizens  against  those  of  other  States.  New 
Zealand  has  gone  a  step  further.  Trade  has  become 
part  of  the  business  of  the  State.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence, as  in  Great  Britain,  that  certain  trades,  such  as 
those  of  the  Post  Office,  are  portions  of  the  actual 
duties  of  a  Government ;  but  it  is  a  recognised  theory 
that  whenever  the  nature  of  a  trade  is  such  that  the 
welfare  of  the  people  can  be  increased  by  State  manage- 
ment, then  that  trade  will  be  taken  over  by  the  State. 
The  Government  of  New  Zealand  occupies  many 
positions :  it  owns  mines,  railways,  and  land ;  it 
carries  and  delivers  letters  ;  it  insures  against  death 
and  fire  ;  it  carries  on  the  business  of  tourist  agents, 
advertising  the  beauties  of  the  country  and  giving 
cheap  tickets ;  it  is  going  to  have  a  steamship  line  of 
its  own,  and  it  already  acts  the  parts  of  bankers  and 
moneylenders.  In  addition  to  all  these  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  numerous  towns  are  taking 
over  all  the  undertakings  they  think  fit.  Individuals 
in  New  Zealand  may  find  themselves  competing 
against  their  own  Government  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
The  Government  not  only  regulates  the  trade  of 
private  individuals  by  making  rules  under  which 
the  trade  is  to  be  carried  on,  but  by  means  of  com- 

-ory  arbitration  fixes  the  wages  of  the  men,  and 
prevents  them  from  striking.     New  Zealand  protects 

trade  and  that  of  her  individual  citizens  by  tariffs 
in  the  y  that  Canada  does,  not  only  because 

she  holds  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  assist  its  citizens' 
trade,  but  because  much  of  the  trade  is  the  actual 
trade  of  the  Government. 
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In  these  three  countries  we  ran  trace  the  steps 
from  uncontrolled  individual  enterprise  in  trade  or 
Individualism  to  State  management  or  Collectivism. 
The  merits  of  Collectivism  will  be  discussed  in  another 
chapter,  as  its  doctrines  are  based  on  the  payment 
of  labour  rather  than  the  benefits  of  trade.  It  is  here 
sufficient  to  point  out  clearly  that  the  trade  policies 
of  two  units  of  the  Empire,  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
have  been  largely  influenced  by  these  doctrines,  as 
well  as  those  of  ordinary  Protection,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  increase  trade  rather  than  protect  workers. 
Great  Britain,  then,  controls  individual  trade,  Canada 
controls  and  assists  individual  trade,  and  New  Zealand 
is  superseding  individual  by  State  trade.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  trade  problems  of  the  British  Empire 
are  not  merely  those  of  the  merits  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  but  also  of  Individualism  and  Collectivism. 

I  shall  return  again  to  New  Zealand  in  a  later 
chapter,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  I  have 
already  said  sufficient  to  show  that  New  Zealand  and 
Canada  are  considering  their  own  interests  and  their 
own  policy  apart  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

Australia,  like  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  is  an 
agricultural  land,  her  exports  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  food  or  raw  materials.  Town  life  has  gained  too 
great  a  prominence  in  Australia,  and  the  populations 
in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  would  seem  proportionately 
too  large  even  for  a  great  manufacturing  country. 
Australians  seem  to  like  towns,  and  to  live  in  towns  it 
is  necessary  to  have  work  in  towns.  The  busin- 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  trade  is  sufficient 
to  support  large  towns,  but  not  so  large  as  Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  and  so  to  find  a  living  for  these  people 
manufacturing  industries  have  been  encouraged. 
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Australians  have  adopted  the  policy  of  Canada  of 
becoming  a  manufacturing  country,  but  the  merits 
of  their  decision  are  even  more  doubtful  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  country  is  not  so  developed  as 
Canada,  and  the  increase  of  population  is  very  gradual, 
and  as  these  manufactories  will  have  to  be  supported 
by  the  home  market,  it  does  not  look  very  encouraging. 
Secondly,  the  situation  of  the  colony,  near  so  many 
Asiatic  countries  with  swarms  of  cheap  labour,  and 
far  away  from  European  markets,  and  the  high  wages 
of  Australian  labour,  make  any  idea  of  a  foreign 
market  for  these  goods  almost  hopeless.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  men  employed  in  these  industries 
will  really  be  working  at  a  profitless  task,  and  instead 
of  working  where  they  are  needed,  they  are  wasting 
work.  They  will  also  be  injuring  agriculture  by 
making  its  expenses  larger,  and  they  will  discourage 
the  market  of  Great  Britain  for  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, since  Great  Britain's  manufactures  are  being 
excluded.  There  is  so  much  work  to  be  done  on  the 
land,  and  there  each  man,  as  soon  as  he  has  made  his 
farm,  means  another  man  to  be  supplied  from  Great 
Britain  and  give  work  for  the  people  there,  and  in 
return  there  will  be  more  wages  in  Great  Britain  to 
buy  what  he  grows  in  Australia.  The  tariff  is  made 
for  the  benefit  of  labour  in  the  towns,  so  that  the  men 
working  in  them  may  earn  very  high  wages,  which 
are  paid  for  by  the  Australian  consumers.  The  un- 
fortunate consumers  do  not  seem  to  get  their  share  in 
return,  and  though  agriculture  receives  some  assistance 
from  State  funds,  it  is  not  as  much  as  is  given  in  New 
Zealand.  Though  Australia  may  be  wrong  in  trying 
to  develop  an  unfavourable  industry  at  the  expense 
of  a  favourable,  yet  the  fact  that  these  industries 
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are  created  to  give  work  rather  than  let  a  few  make 
fortunes  has  its  own  merits.  These  I  have  already 
mentioned  when  discussing  New  Zealand,  and,  as  in 
New  Zealand,  if  any  monopoly  arose  it  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  State.  The  danger  is  rather  that  of  the 
workmen,  by  their  demands,  first  ruining  the  proper 
industry,  agriculture,  and  after  that  the  State. 

Manyof  the  Australian  states  have  adopted  principles 
similar  to  those  of  New  Zealand,  and  Collectivism 
is  the  basis  of  much  of  their  legislation.  In  Australia, 
however,  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  are 
more  influenced  by  what  is  termed  the  Labour 
Party,  and  the  result  is  that  the  interests  of  this 
party  have  been  confused  with  those  of  the  people. 
This  party  has  its  strength  in  the  cities,  and  much  of 
the  legislation  is  for  the  benefit  of  men  employed  in 
these  cities.  I  have  already  pointed  out  how  this  has 
led  to  the  detriment  of  agricultural  interests,  not 
merely  by  the  usual  method  of  raising  the  price  of 
manufactured  material,  but  by  neglecting  the  equiva- 
lent compensations  to  agriculture  which  have  been  given 
in  New  Zealand.  Protection  in  Australia  is  mostly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  men  in  the  cities,  as  it 
is  in  Canada  for  the  manufacturers,  and  there  have 
not  been  sufficient  endeavours  to  follow  out  the  ideas 
of  New  Zealand.  These  ideas  are  that  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  any 
class,  whether  labourers  or  capitalists,  and  that  pre- 
ference of  one  is  as  bad  as  preference  of  the  other, 
only  in  democracies  the  rule  is  one  of  numbers  and 
not  of  wealth,  and  so  the  more  numerous  body's 
interest  will  prevail  over  that  of  a  smaller  though 
wealthier  body.  What,  however,  is  really  for  the 
interest  of  a  whole  people  is  not  so  easy  to  decide,  and 
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in  such  cases,  though  the  more  numerous  body  pre- 
vails, it  may  be  wrong. 

Before  the  Federation  of  Australia  there  was  much 
trouble  and  waste  caused  by  the  rivalries  of  the 
different  states,  and  similar  causes  are  now  acting 
upon  South  Africa.  The  development  of  the  country 
has  been  much  retarded  by  native  wars  and  the  Boer 
wars,  and  in  only  a  few  parts  of  the  country  is  there 
much  progress.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  gold  and 
diamond  mines  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depended 
entirely  on  agriculture.  The  chief  towns,  such  as 
Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban, 
were  the  distributing  centres  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  grew  proportionately  to  the  demands  of 
the  districts  which  supported  them.  The  discovery 
of  the  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  mines  changed 
the  conditions  of  South  Africa,  and  the  good  fortune 
of  a  few  attracted  people  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
near  these  mines  sprang  up  big  cities.  These  cities 
being  in  the  central  district  of  South  Africa,  and  re- 
moved from  any  of  the  old  districts,  great  rivalry 
arose  between  the  chief  ports  to  obtain  the  trade  of 
these  new  cities.  The  Boer  War,  while  it  lasted, 
brought  a  great  deal  of  trade  to  all  these  ports,  and  as 
a  result  there  was  a  very  considerable  outlay  to  meet 
this  increasing  trade.  When  the  war  was  finished 
these  towns  had  outgrown  the  wants  of  their  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  so  there  was  not  sufficient 
business  for  the  trade.  Looking  around,  they  all  set 
ir  hopes  on  the  trade  of  the  mining  towns,  and  at 
the  present  moment  one  of  the  chief  discussions  in 
South  Africa  is  about  the  rates  to  Johannesburg. 
Both  of  the  states  with  harbours,  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  have  their  own  State  railway,  and  so  not  only 
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do  the  merchants,  but  also  the  State  Governments 
want  the  trade.  Johannesburg's  natural  port  is 
neither  Durban  nor  Cape  Town,  but  Delagoa  Bay, 
which  is  in  Portuguese  territory.  This  port  by  its 
situation  is  able  to  compete  favourably  with  the 
other  ports,  and  year  after  year  more  of  the  supplies 
for  Johannesburg  are  obtained  from  Delagoa  Bay. 
Naturally  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  are  not  satisfied 
with  this,  and  complain  that  their  outlay  on  railways 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  Johannesburg,  and  that 
they  must  have  some  return  even  though  it  may  be 
inconvenient.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done,  as  the 
cost  of  provisions  and  other  articles  in  Johannesburg 
is  already  too  heavy,  and  every  endeavour  must  be 
made  to  diminish  the  railway  rates.  If  there  were 
Federation  these  difficulties  would  be  removed, 
especially  if  Delagoa  Bay  could  be  obtained.  Johannes- 
burg would  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  most  suitable 
port,  and  the  large  trade,  even  on  a  much  shorter 
route,  on  a  Federal  railway  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  whole  country.  The  other  ports,  recognising 
how  hopeless  the  struggle  for  that  particular  trade  was, 
instead  of  wasting  more  money  on  trying  to  develop 
it,  would  develop  their  own  districts  until  they  could 
once  more  meet  the  requirements  of  the  local  ports. 
In  this  railway  dispute  we  have  a  very  good  example 
of  the  evil  of  artificial  development.  The  war,  like 
Protection,  "  boomed  "  trade,  and  when  it  was  over 
there  was  trouble.  It  is  also  an  example  of  the  evil 
of  trying  to  do  something  which  conditions  do  not 
allow,  instead  of  finding  out  first  something  for  which 
the  conditions  are  favourable. 

South   Africa   has   not   yet    adopted   entirely   the 
policy    of    Protection.     Though    mainly    a    pastoral 
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and  agricultural  country,  during  the  war  so  many  of 
her  sheep,  cattle,  and  crops  were  destroyed,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  food  as  well  as  manufactured  goods  is  now 
imported,  and  the  chief  exports  in  return  are  diamonds 
and  gold.  As  nearly  all  the  manual  work  is  done  by 
natives,  Protection  for  purposes  of  labour  will  not  be 
invoked,  and  as  most  of  the  white  population  in  the 
towns  is  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  imported 
goods,  or  else  in  the  diamond  or  gold  mines,  which 
need  no  protection,  commerce  will  not  require  pro- 
tection. The  only  other  class  consists  of  those 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  they  at  present  cannot 
even  supply  the  home  markets. 

The  two  requirements  of  South  Africa  are  Federa- 
tion and  agricultural  development.  The  former  I 
have  already  spoken  about.  The  latter  requires 
capital,  and  must  be  made  with  care.  On  account  of 
the  division  of  the  country  into  different  states,  each 
state  tries  to  attract  emigrants  as  against  the  others, 
but  it  is  absurd  for  emigrants  to  establish  farms  in 
districts  away  from  local  markets,  and  too  far  from 
the  coast  for  foreign  markets,  when  there  is  better 
land  available  with  both  advantages.  Rhodesia,  how- 
ever, for  example,  being  owned  by  a  commercial  com- 
pany, has  to  be  advertised  like  any  patent  medicine 
so  that  the  shareholders  may  be  paid  dividends,  but 
not  for  the  benefit  of  South  Africa  or  the  Empire. 
Sooner  or  later  the  mistake  is  found  out,  and  many 
people  surfer  until  the  conditions  are  once  more  sound 
for  the  increase  of  prosperity. 

Already  in    South    Africa    people   are  desirous  of 

establishing  manufacturing  industries  by  Protection. 

So  far  the  manufactories  that  exist  in  South  Africa 

those  which  are  economically  sound,  but  this  is  not 
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enough,  and  they  want  to  follow  the  usual  Protection 
policy  of  making  everything  for  themselves,  selling 
what  remains  over,  and  buying  as  little  as  possible  in 
return.  They  want  to  waste  labour  and  make  profits 
at  the  expense  of  sound  industries.  They  have  not 
the  excuse  of  New  Zealand  or  Australia  that  thus 
they  will  help  labour  and  the  increase  of  population, 
as  most  of  the  labour  would  be  coloured,  and  probably 
the  capital  would  come  from  Great  Britain.  More- 
over, there  is  already  a  great  scarcity  of  coloured 
labour,  and  to  furnish  labour  for  these  industries 
would  necessitate  a  further  importation  of  indentured 
coolies.  If,  however,  which  is  not  the  case,  the  in- 
tention was  to  establish  industries  for  white  labour 
to  counteract  the  large  coloured  population,  such 
a  suggestion  might  be  worth  considering.  Let  South 
Africa  federate  and  develop  its  natural  resources  ; 
population  will  come,  and  in  return  for  what  they  can 
grow  and  not  consume  themselves,  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  will  provide  them  with  what  they 
cannot  profitably  make. 

We  have  now  considered,  perhaps  rather  too  shortly, 
the  conditions  of  trade  in  the  Empire.  We  have  on 
one  side  Free  Trade,  Great  Britain  and  her  depend- 
encies, and  on  the  other  side  the  self-governing 
colonies,  three  of  whom  have  adopted  Protection. 
This  Empire  contains  land  capable  of  producing 
nearly  all  requirements,  and  a  population  which 
could  be  supported  by  this  land  without  any  difficulty. 
But  wherever  we  go  we  are  sure  to  see  signs  of  waste. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  protected  countries, 
where,  by  means  of  tariffs,  industries  have  sprung 
or  are  springing  up  which  only  thrive  because  they 
can  live  on  others  who  are  weakened  by  these  para- 
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sites.  The  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world,  if 
prosperity  is  counted  by  the  accumulation  of  money, 
is  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Many  people 
consider  that  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  due 
entirely  to  the  tariffs,  but  this  is  not  so.  Owing  to 
the  extent  of  the  country,  it  has  all  kinds  of  soil,  many 
kinds  of  climate,  and  in  addition  it  has  a  very  enter- 
prising people.  Throughout  this  vast  country  there 
was  established  by  Federation  Free  Trade,  and,  as  the 
result,  wherever  an  industry  was  established  in  a 
suitable  district  it  would  overcome  rivals  in  unsuitable 
districts,  just  as  in  England  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  South  of  England,  founded  on  wood 
fuel,  were  displaced  by  those  of  the  North,  founded  on 
coal  fuel.  Suppose  England  had  been  divided  into 
two  rival  countries,  North  and  South,  and  each  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  Protection.  The  Southern 
state  would  have  had  to  impose  very  heavy  duties  on 
goods  from  the  Northern  state  to  remove  the  ine- 
quality of  good  and  bad  coal-fields.  Could  Southern 
England  have  prospered  under  such  severe  restric- 
tions ?  So  in  the  United  States  if  there  had  been 
Protection  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union  against  each 
other's  goods,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
have  been  much  less  than  now.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  Germany,  which,  by  forming  one  country  out 
of  numerous  rival  states  and  establishing  Free  Trade 
between  them,  became  a  wealthy  state,  as  industries 
were  enabled  to  thrive  on  sounder  economic  condi- 
is  than  before.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for 
centuries  been  one  state,  and  though  it  has  followed 
the  policy  of  Protection,  the  country  has  made  very 
slow  progress,  her  most  suitable  industries  being  im- 
peded by  parasitical  growths  and  enormous  taxation. 
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Canada  has  prospered  by  Free  Trade  through  her 
extended  dominions,  and  the  same  will  be  the  case 
with  Australia.  Great  Britain,  like  France,  has  for 
centuries  been  one  country,  but  owing  to  absolute 
Free  Trade  instead  of  Protection,  she  has  been  able  to 
hold  her  own  with  countries  who  have  only  just  com- 
menced their  youth. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  policy  for  the  Empire  ? 

First  of  all  it  must  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
every  citizen  of  the  Empire  has  an  equal  interest  in 
every  part,  and  that  he  must  not  confine  his  energy 
to  any  one  part.  If  a  man  in  Manchester  finds  he  is 
losing  business  by  the  competition  of  a  rival  in  London, 
he  does  not  seek  for  protection  against  such  a  rival. 
He  considers  whether  the  conditions  in  Manchester 
for  his  business  are  as  good  as  those  in  London,  and 
whether  his  methods  and  enterprise  are  as  good  as 
those  of  his  rival,  and  bases  his  future  transactions 
on  his  conclusions.  So  throughout  the  British 
Empire  certain  industries  will  gradually  shift  from 
place  to  place,  and  with  them  will  go  the  population, 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  also  to  the  advantage  of 
their  country.  When  these  industries  have  firmly 
established  themselves  in  the  best  possible  districts 
they  should  not  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  others  which 
should  not  exist  at  all.  Perhaps,  if  people  are  wise, 
methods  will  be  found  enabling  every  man  to  enjoy 
his  proper  sphere  in  life,  and  a  strong  man  who,  under 
old  conditions,  found  his  only  opening  driving  a  pen 
in  a  London  office  will  be  driving  his  team  in  the 
prairies  of  Canada,  and  the  brilliant  author  will  be 
delighting  the  whole  world  instead  of  shearing  sheep  in 
Australia.  An  Englishman  from  the  farms  of  Wiltshire 
rejoices  in  the  greatness  of  London,  though  the  trade 
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of  Wiltshire  has  been  lost ;  he  is  not  jealous,  because 
he  knows  such  things  are  necessary  for  his  country's 
good.  If,  however,  now,  a  Londoner  saw  London 
trade  depart  to  Melbourne,  he  would  think  it  lost, 
though  not,  indeed,  as  much  as  if  it  had  gone  to  Ham- 
burg. When  the  Empire  is  one  country,  though  he 
will  regret  the  decay  of  London,  he  will  know  that  his 
country  is  enjoying  still  the  trade,  and  that  men  have 
changed  their  homes  but  not  their  country.  When 
this  feeling  is  established,  little  jealousy  will  exist, 
but  before  this  can  be  so  there  must  be  Imperial 
Federation,  which  will  create  a  central  body  in  which 
the  whole  Empire  is  represented.  Even  before  this 
Federation  people  must  begin  to  create  this  feeling, 
and  make  Federation  easier.  This  is  the  first 
step. 

The  second  step  is  for  each  of  the  units,  when  de- 
ciding its  own  internal  affairs,  to  consider  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  I  do  not  expect  everybody  to  agree  with 
my  arguments  about  waste  in  unprofitable  industries, 
but  surely  each  unit  should  consider  that  by  inflicting 
an  injury  on  any  other  unit  it  is  injuring  one  of  its 
best  customers.  If  it  can  secure  its  own  interests  by 
two  ways,  one  of  which  injures  another  unit  and  the 
other  does  not,  there  should  be  no  doubt  which  way 
should  be  adopted.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
discussion  about  preferential  tariffs,  and  the  policy 
of  the  Free  Trade  units  of  the  Empire  adopting  Pro- 
tection so  as  to  be  able  to  give  Preference,  whilst  the 
Protection  units  reduce  their  tariffs.  The  idea  of 
strengthening  the  union  of  the  Empire  is  good,  but 
unf  ly  preferential  tariffs  would  not  succeed. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  Great  Britain  would  abandon 
Free  Trade,  and  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign 
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imports  give  a  preference  to  Colonial  products,  the 
Colonies  would  be  willing  to  give  a  preference  to  British 
manufactured  goods  over  those  of  foreign  countries. 
This  sounds  excellent,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
preference  is  not  against  Colonial  manufactured  goods, 
and  in  a  colony  such  as  Canada,  which  wishes  to 
become  a  manufacturing  country,  the  competition 
would  not  be  between  British  and  foreign  but 
between  British  and  Canadian  goods.  In  such 
a  rivalry  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  would  remain  passive  spec- 
tators. In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
imports  from  the  Colonies  would  have  to  withstand 
little  competition  from  home  products  on  account 
of  the  small  extent  of  land  available  for  agriculture, 
and  the  benefit  Great  Britain  derived  from  a  preference 
over  foreign  countries  in  Colonial  markets  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  limitation  of  the  supply  of 
food  and  raw  materials.  Preference  would  create 
friction  on  either  side,  as  there  would  always  be 
attempts  by  each  unit  to  benefit  itself  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  This  might  mean  tariff  wars  within  the 
Empire,  and  these  would  mean  disunion  rather  than 
union.  Preference  is  not  the  solution  of  Imperial 
unity.  The  mercantile  system  was  an  attempt  to  solve 
this  problem  by  Preference,  and  proved  a  failure. 

To  make  the  trade  policy  of  the  Empire  uniform 
two  courses  are  open,  Absolute  and  Limited  Free 
Trade. 

By  Absolute  Free  Trade  I  mean  that  policy  at  present 
adopted  by  Great  Britain.  The  only  duties  imposed 
are  for  purposes  of  revenue.  Great  Britain  has 
recently  declared  that  she  still  believes  in  Free  Trade, 
but  in  the  Colonies,  as  I  have  stated,  Protection  has 
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been  adopted  for  various  reasons,  sometimes  for  the 
benefit  of  capitalists,  sometimes  for  that  of  the  work- 
men, and  sometimes  for  that  of  the  whole  State. 
When  Protection  has  once  been  established,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  displace  it.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
repeat  at  length  the  arguments  for  Absolute  Free 
Trade  in  the  Empire,  as  they  would  be  the  same  as 
those  used  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  in  Great  Britain, 
and  I  have  already  touched  shortly  on  these.  I  believe 
that  the  unrestricted  flow  of  commerce  from  country 
to  country,  which  compels  each  country  to  make  the 
best  use  of  its  resources  and  base  its  prosperity  and 
standard  of  life  on  its  actual  wealth,  not  only  gives 
prosperity  to  the  country,  but  makes  its  people  enter- 
prising. It  prevents  the  possibility  of  a  few  managing 
the  State  for  their  own  pecuniary  interest,  whether 
the  few  happen  to  be  capitalists  or  labouring  men.  In 
both  cases  the  result  is  that  the  tariffs  are  being  paid 
by  a  part  of  the  population  to  support  the  rest,  and  so 
that  other  part  becomes  demoralised. 

The  evils  of  Protection  are  as  apparent  in  Australia 
as  they  are  in  Canada.  In  each  country,  in  spite  of 
their  many  advantages  and  successes,  Protection  is 
doing  its  evil  work.  In  Australia  the  Labour  Party, 
by  attempting  to  exclude  rivals  from  other  countries, 
has  retarded  the  much  needed  emigration,  not  of 
undesirable  Asiatics,  but  the  honest  working-men  of 
Great  Britain.  In  Canada,  which  should  be  a  country 
of  freedom,  rich  men  are  beginning  to  manage  the 
country  so  as  to  benefit  their  own  pockets,  and  though 
ition  is  encouraged  and  successful,  these  emi- 
grants may  find  that  they  have  been  brought  to 
Canada  only  to  work  for  different  taskmasters.  In 
both  countries  politics  are  often  corrupt  because 
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through  them  fortunes  can  be  made  by  manipulation 
of  tariffs. 

It  is  true  that  in  Free  Trade  Great  Britain  there 
are  many  social  evils  to  be  remedied,  but  these  are  not 
due  to  Free  Trade,  but  Protection.  The  owners  of 
capital,  the  owners  of  land,  and  the  owners  of  privi- 
leges, from  what  they  possess,  have  an  enormous 
advantage  over  those  who  do  not  possess  such.  They 
can  obtain  the  best  education,  which  was  formerly 
denied  entirely  to  the  poor,  they  can  retain  their 
strength  and  health  by  better  surroundings  and  food, 
and  more  leisure,  and  they  can  wait  for  their  oppor- 
tunities. With  the  poor  it  is  very  different :  until 
recent  years  education  was  not  for  them,  and  even 
now  it  is  not  sufficient ;  they  must  start  work  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  long  hours  and  unhealthy  surround- 
ings will  diminish  their  efficiency.  If  Protection  had 
been  adopted  in  England,  the  advantages  of  those 
who  have  would  have  been  further  increased  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  not. 

In  the  Colonies  these  kinds  of  natural  Protection, 
though  they  existed,  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
and  every  child  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  full  use  of  his  abilities  for  his  own  benefit  as 
well  as  that  of  his  country,  instead  of  that  of  others 
who  had  been  given,  by  accident  or  design,  some 
enormous  advantage.  If  they  would  continue  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade  and  at  the  same  time  see  to  the 
well-being  of  their  people,  their  prosperity  would  be 
assured.  A  free  country  is  one  where  the  citizens 
are  free  to  use  their  talents  for  the  State  as  their 
parent,  and  not  for  a  few  individuals  as  their  masters. 

Limited  Free  Trade  is  Free  Trade  established 
through  an  extended  sphere.  The  United  States 
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and  Germany  are  examples  of  this.  Germany  before 
the  Empire  consisted  of  many  rival  states,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  independent  government,  and 
so  its  own  financial  policy.  When  Germany  became 
an  Empire,  not  only  were  the  powers  of  these  govern- 
ments greatly  curtailed,  but  one  financial  policy  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country.  An  industry  in  one 
part  of  the  Empire  which  enjoyed  natural  advantages 
over  that  of  another  part  would  probably  destroy 
that  other,  and  by  this  process  much  waste  of  labour 
would  be  saved.  Under  such  conditions  an  industry 
would  exist  in  Germany  which,  if  France  had  formed 
part  of  the  Empire,  might  have  departed  entirely  to 
France,  because  in  France  the  economic  conditions 
were  more  favourable. 

The  wider  the  sphere  of  Limited  Free  Trade  the 
greater  its  advantage,  and  in  the  United  States, 
with  its  untouched  resources,  prosperity  has  been 
very  great. 

In  these  countries  there  have  been  frequent  com- 
plaints because  one  part  of  the  State  was  gaining 
ground  and  another  losing  it,  but  since  the  gainers 
and  losers  were  fellow-citizens  and  not  foreigners, 
the  feeling  has  not  been  so  bitter  as  between  foreign 
countries.  When  Limited  Free  Trade  becomes 
Absolute  Free  Trade,  there  may  be  a  danger  that 
a  poor  country  will  be  entirely  ruined  by  the  natural 
advantages  of  a  richer  country.  This  danger  is, 
however,  more  apparent  than  real,  since  there  is 
not  a  country  on  which  nature  has  not  conferred 
some  advantage,  and  only  by  using  such  can  a  country 
become  prosperous.  No'  artificial  tariffs  can  make 
a  poor  country  rich,  though  they  can  make  a  rich 
country  poor. 
ii 
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This  apparent  danger  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
some  countries  have  adopted  Limited  Free  Trade. 
In  progressive  countries  the  last  century  did  much 
to  increase  the  standard  of  wages  and  living.  In 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  wages  have  been 
largely  increased,  and  though  prices  have  also  risen 
the  men  enjoy  many  things  as  necessaries  which 
were  formerly  considered  luxuries.  Higher  wages 
mean  greater  expenses  in  industries,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  claimed  that  such  industries  must  be 
protected  from  the  competition  of  countries  where 
there  has  been  less  progress. 

In  India,  where  great  manufacturing  industries 
have  only  arisen  in  the  last  decades,  the  men  not 
only  work  for  very  small  wages,  but  very  long  hours, 
and  these  advantages  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to 
give  employers  in  Indian  cotton  mills  an  unfair 
advantage  over  the  employers  in  Lancashire. 

In  Australia,  too,  there  is  great  complaint  against 
the  competition  of  British  and  foreign  ships,  where 
cheap  coloured  labour  is  employed,  with  the  Australian 
ships,  where  only  Trade  Union  wages  are  paid,  and 
there  has  been  legislation  to  prevent  this.  Further, 
as  these  British  and  foreign  ships  obtain  the  food 
supplied  to  passengers  from  their  own  countries, 
where  there  is  cheap  labour,  Acts  have  been  passed 
imposing  duties  on  all  food  consumed  between  the 
various  Australian  ports. 

Here  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  most  difficult  pro- 
blem entirely  removed  from  the  economics  of  Free 
Trade  and  Protection.  Where  Limited  Free  Trade 
exists  this  problem  is  much  easier,  as  the  whole 
country  is  under  one  government,  and  probably  the 
same  laws  on  industrial  problems  will  prevail  every- 
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where,  but  unless  this  is  the  case  there  are  sure  to 
be  difficulties.  When  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States  were  confined  to  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, though  there  were  many  variations  between 
the  conditions  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  raise  any  great  difficulties, 
after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Now,  however, 
that  Puerto  Rico,  the  Hawaii  Islands,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  been  acquired,  there  are  some 
interesting  developments. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  admitted  into  the  United 
States  Tariff  system,  and  receives  all  the  benefits 
as  well  as  the  disadvantages  of  it.  The  admission  of 
the  Philippines  is  not,  however,  so  easy  ;  many  of  the 
products  of  these  islands  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  as  labour  is  much  cheaper 
in  these  islands,  they  gain  thereby  a  sufficient  advan- 
tage to  equalise  the  higher  freights  caused  by  their 
distance  from  the  United  States.  This  is  not  pleasing 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  attempts  are  being 
made  to  adjust  the  tariffs  so  as  to  prevent  any  such 
competition. 

Turning  to  the  British  Empire,  we  find  many 
countries  which,  if  Federation  were  adopted,  would 
be  under  one  government,  and  whose  variety  of 
soil,  climate,  and  situation  would  make  them  nearly 
self-subsisting.  Why,  then,  cannot  there  be  Free 
Trade  within  the  Empire  and  Protection  against  the 
rest  of  the  world  ? 

Under  such  a  scheme  many  of  the  advantages  of 

Free  Trade  would  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time 

itever  one  part  of  the  Empire  gained  at  the  expense 

of  another  part  would  not  be  lost  to  the  Empire. 

Further,   there  could  be  legislation   throughout   the 
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Empire  preventing  sweating,  and  assuring  both  em- 
ployers and  employed  of  their  proper  benefits. 

This  may  be  so,  but  there  are  many  great  difficulties. 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  laws  equally 
applicable  to  the  employment  of  white  men  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  Kaffirs  in  South  Africa, 
Chinamen  in  Singapore,  and  Indian  coolies.  So 
different  are  the  conditions  under  which  they  live, 
and  their  capabilities,  that  what  was  justice  for  one 
class  would  be  injustice  for  another.  It  might  be 
possible  for  conditions  of  labour  to  be  made 
uniform  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  Dependencies.  Moreover, 
even  if  this  were  possible,  it  could  hardly  be 
claimed  that,  when  Chinamen  and  Indians  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Empire,  we  should 
exclude  Americans,  who  had  a  much  higher  standard 
of  living. 

Again,  Limited  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire 
would  mean  that  the  self-governing  colonies  would 
have  to  abandon  their  present  policy,  which  is  aimed 
nearly  as  much  against  Great  Britain  as  against 
foreign  countries.  If  they  admitted  British  goods 
free,  they  would  not  only  run  the  risk  of  losing  their 
own  manufactures,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
tariffs,  they  would  be  hampering  their  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  For  example,  the  Germans  take 
a  very  large  part  of  the  wool  exported  from  Australia, 
and  in  return  they  send  manufactured  goods.  This 
brings  money  into  both  countries,  which  is  largely 
used  in  purchasing  British  goods,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Germany  is  a  large  customer  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  anything  injuring  her  pros- 
perity would  injure  a  good  customer.  On  the  other 
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hand,  Great  Britain  would  be  abandoning  her  Absolute 
Free  Trade  policy,  and  only  the  highest  considerations 
would  make  her  do  this.  If  Protection  ever  comes 
into  Great  Britain  it  will  be  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  Labour,  and  aimed  against  countries  where  the 
conditions  of  labour  are  bad.  Great  Britain's  rivals 
are  not,  however,  such  countries,  but  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  where  Labour  is  powerful,  and 
slowly  improving  its  position.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
growing  sign  of  brotherhood  throughout  the  world 
between  fellow-workers  of  different  nationalities.  In 
Belgium  women  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines 
until  the  efforts  of  Labour  representatives  from  other 
countries  obtained  legislation  preventing  such  employ- 
ment, and  through  similar  agencies  many  social 
reforms  have  come  into  being  throughout  the  civilised 
world. 

To  create  a  gigantic  monopoly  throughout  the 
British  Empire  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
people.  It  would  rouse  the  hostility  of  the  world, 
not  only  of  other  monopolists,  but  of  men  who  are  our 
brethren  as  much  as  any  Indian  coolie  or  rajah. 
The  brotherhood  that  is  uniting  all  workers  to  make 
the  life  of  humanity  happier  and  healthier  would 
be  severed. 

The  best  trade  policy  of  the  Empire  would  be  one 
of  Absolute  Free  Trade,  but  as  that  is  improbable 
it  is  better,  as  at -present,  for  each  unit  to  act  accord- 
ing to  its  own  discretion.  If  any  unit  thinks  the 
interest  of  its  people  is  best  secured  by  Protection, 
let  it  persist  in  that  policy.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  already  purchase  a  large  share  of  the  products 
of  the  Colonies,  but  the  money  which  they  use  to 
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buy  these  is  obtained  from  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  with  the  Colonies. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  only  way  of  unifying 
the  Empire  is  by  some  commercial  Zollverein,  which 
will  draw  the  people  together  because  they  have 
some  pecuniary  interest  in  common.  An  empire 
based  on  such  a  foundation  could  never  be  secure, 
as  what  would  happen  if  this  foundation-stone  was 
destroyed  ?  It  is  cupboard  love  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  that  sort  of  love  is  apt  to  vanish  when  the 
cupboard  is  bare.  Real  love  is  mutual  sympathy, 
and  that  can  only  arise  from  knowledge  and 
respect.  When  two  people  working  for  some 
common  good  are  thrown  into  contact,  even  if 
they  are  of  different  dispositions,  they  will  begin  to 
become  friends.  How  much  more  so  when  they  are 
kinsmen  ! 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing 
colonies  have  much  work  to  do.  On  them  has  been 
cast  the  responsibility  of  ruling  a  great  Empire,  of 
making  the  lives  of  their  own  people  happy,  and  of 
keeping  peace  throughout  the  world.  Surely  these 
links  alone  are  sufficient  to  bind  the  Empire,  and 
they  are  strengthened  by  all  those  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  a  common  ancestry.  There  should 
be  more  friendship  between  the  members  of  the  family 
than  the  members  of  a  commercial  company,  and 
yet  we  are  asked  to  turn  the  British  Empire  into  a 
mighty  Trust,  whose  object  is  to  annihilate  the  pros- 
perity of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  live  ourselves 
in  luxury  and  self-satisfaction,  or  rather  a  portion 
of  us. 

This  is  not  my  idea.  Rather  let  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Colonies 
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to  rule  the  Empire,  and  solve  some  of  the  problems 
of  misery.  With  these  objects  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  sympathise,  as  what  we  seek  for  ourselves  is 
equally  good  for  all.  Brotherhood  between  fellow- 
men  is  a  noble  aim  for  a  great  Empire. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

THE  wealth  of  the  Empire  is  the  people.  Other 
things  called  wealth,  such  as  extent  of  territory, 
accumulated  capital,  and  trade,  are  of  themselves 
useless,  but  since  they  enable  the  people  to  exist  their 
importance  is  great.  On  the  extent  of  these  latter 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  people  depends,  and  I 
will  term  them  the  Resources  of  the  Empire. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  people,  and  to  ascertain 
a  nation's  strength  and  importance  we  must  consider 
the  people.  In  doing  so  it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine 
the  latest  census  reports  and  calculate  the  numbers, 
as  if  the  people  were  mere  pieces  of  money,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  every  individual 
separately  to  see  how  many  of  the  qualities  he  pos- 
sesses which  together  make  an  ideal  citizen.  This,  of 
course,  is  absolutely  impossible,  so  instead  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  individual  types  and  base  our  ideas 
of  the  remainder  on  these  types. 

Unfortunately  modern  civilisation  has  not  yet 
sufficiently  grasped  the  fact  that  it  is  the  people  who 
compose  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  not  the  re- 
sources which  support  them.  Readers  of  the  papers 
rejoice  over  the  huge  exports  and  imports  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  increasing  revenue  from 
Income  Tax  and  Estate  Duties,  and  the  building  of 
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magnificent  banks,  offices,  and  hotels.  All  these, 
indeed,  are  signs  of  the  increasing  resources  of  a 
country,  but  it  is  not  the  sure  sign  of  increasing 
wealth.  It  is  good  that  the  resources  have  increased, 
but  these  resources  must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  not  only  to  increase  their  numbers  but  their 
quality. 

There  are  and  always  have  been  countries  with 
vast  populations  and  vast  resources  which  have 
proved  themselves  inferior  to  countries  with  small 
populations  and  small  resources.  The  latter  have 
prevailed  not  by  their  numbers  but  by  the  superior 
qualities  of  bravery,  hardihood,  or  intellect.  The 
vast  hosts  of  Xerxes  were  repulsed  by  the  hardy 
Greeks,  the  multitudes  of  India  by  the  organised  few 
of  Clive,  and  the  great  empire  of  Russia  by  the  skill 
of  the  Japanese.  It  is  not  only  in  war  that  quality 
conquers  quantity,  but  in  trade.  The  skilled  labour 
of  Great  Britain,  aided  by  the  inventions  of  engineers, 
has  been  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  unskilled 
labour  of  the  East,  and  wherever  education  has  been 
used  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the  people  that  people 
has  prospered. 

The  quality  of  a  man  depends  mainly  on  two  things, 
the  health  of  his  body  and  the  health  of  his  mind. 
Sometimes  one  is  more  important,  sometimes  the  other, 
according  to  the  work  required  from  him,  but  both 
must  be  present  as  much  as  possible. 

The  British  Empire  contains  a  vast  mixed  multitude 
of  human  beings  of  all  kinds  of  races,  religions,  and 
customs.  I  have  divided  this  multitude  into  two 
divisions,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  in  doing  so 
I  have  explained  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  race 
division,  but  the  difference  is  one  of  capability.  In 
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deciding  whether  any  class  is  capable,  all  sorts  of 
qualifications  have  to  be  considered,  and  many  of 
these  are  only  acquired  by  hereditary  descent. 

Nearly  all  the  rulers  live  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
self-governing  colonies,  and  those  of  them  who  do 
not  are  numerically  insignificant ;  and,  further,  most 
of  them  have  been  born  and  educated  in  Great  Britain. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Empire  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  quality  of  these  units,  and  it  is  mostly  with 
these  that  I  am  concerned  in  this  chapter.  In  the  last 
chapter  I  discussed  the  different  trade  policies  adopted 
in  the  Empire,  and  showed  how  the  different  units  were 
gradually  coming  to  recognise  the  fact  that  trade 
was  no  longer  to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  individuals, 
but  to  be  turned  into  certain  channels  by  State  control 
or  even  assistance.  Canada  has  advanced  further 
than  Great  Britain,  and  Australia  further  than  Canada. 
Moreover,  New  Zealand  not  only  claims  to  control 
and  assist  the  accumulation  of  her  resources,  but 
also  to  regulate  their  distribution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

The  control  of  distribution  in  a  few  years  will  be 
as  much  recognised  as  the  control  of  accumulation. 
The  evils  of  the  conditions  of  employment  in  mines 
and  factories,  which  were  causing  not  only  misery 
but  bad  health  to  many  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain, 
were  the  reasons  which  led  to  State  interference. 
The  poverty  of  many,  due  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  available  resources,  prevents  them  from  obtain- 
ing a  sufficiency  of  proper  food,  and  also  causes  ill- 
health,  and  so  States  are  beginning  to  insist  on  the 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  profits  between 
Capital  and  Labour. 

Every  man  who,  by  his  useful  work,  is  able  to  bring 
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up  a  strong  and  healthy  family  which  has  received 
the  full  benefit  of  the  ordinary  facilities  of  education, 
is  a  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Empire.  It  is  on  such 
men  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  depends,  and  it 
is  for  the  State  to  see  that  more  and  more  of  these  men 
are  obtained.  Legislation  must  be  framed  with  this 
object,  and  it  is  only  by  controlling  the  distribution 
of  resources  that  this  object  can  be  obtained. 

Let  us  once  more  glance  over  the  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  and  see  some  of  our  wealth.  Here  is  a  great 
manufacturing  town  of  the  Midlands.  Everywhere 
are  tall  chimneys  sending  forth  smoke  which  covers 
the  town  like  a  cloud,  and  below  them  are  the  two- 
storeyed  dwelling-houses  begrimed  by  smoke.  The 
men  have  gone  to  work,  and  the  children  are  at  school. 
Outside  all  is  dirt,  but  if  we  look  inside  one  of  the 
houses  everything  is  different.  There  is  the  front 
parlour,  neat  and  tidy,  and  only  used  on  Sundays  or 
special  occasions,  where  everything  is  arranged  in  its 
proper  place.  Leading  to  the  kitchen  is  the  passage, 
also  beautifully  clean,  and  in  the  kitchen  is  the  mistress 
of  the  house  engaged  in  cooking.  She  is  no  longer  a 
young  woman,  as  she  is  the  mother  of  several  children, 
but  she  looks  bright  and  happy  preparing  for  the 
midday  meal.  The  shining  plates  are  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  grime  in  the  street,  and  the  cheerful 
fire  to  the  overcast  sky.  As  the  hour  for  the  midday 
meal  approaches,  in  come  the  children,  neat  and  tidy 
because  they  have  a  good  mother,  and  also  the  father, 
grimy  from  his  work  but  cheered  by  the  cheerful 
atmosphere  of  his  home.  He  is  a  hard-working  man, 
who  by  steady  work  is  now  earning  good  wages,  and  a 
good  wife  has  made  a  happy  home  for  all.  It  is  good 
that  amidst  such  monotonous  surroundings  so  much 
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happiness  can  exist.  Such  families  are  a  great  asset 
of  the  Empire. 

In  the  office  of  a  great  factory  in  the  same  town  is 
seated  a  middle-aged  man  ;  he  is  a  quiet  but  deter- 
mined-looking man,  and  on  him  depends  the  manage- 
ment of  the  factory.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  between  him 
and  his  clerks  there  exists  good  feeling,  and  that  each 
works  for  the  good  of  all.  Without  the  brain  of  this 
man  the  work  would  not  prosper  ;  without  the  work  of 
the  clerks  this  man  could  not  use  his  brains  ;  and 
without  the  toil  of  the  men  nothing  could  be  made, 
and  clerks  and  master  would  lose  their  work  and 
pay. 

As  the  master  goes  through  his  factory  to  see  all  is 
well,  with  a  kindly  word  to  his  men,  the  same  good 
feeling  is  seen  to  exist.  Such  men  as  these  are  the  best 
products  of  modern  industry,  and  necessary  for  its 
existence,  and  all  are  assets  of  the  Empire.  It  is, 
however,  for  the  Empire  to  see  that  such  men  as  these 
do  exist,  and  that  the  greed  of  the  master  is  not 
allowed  to  impoverish  the  men  by  low  wages  and 
fines,  and  at  the  same  time  see  that  the  men  by  ex- 
cessive demands  do  not  ruin  all  by  preventing  the 
success  of  the  factory. 

Though  often,  as  I  have  shown,  the  houses  are  only 
dismal  outside,  yet  it  is  not  right  that  all  this  smoke 
should  be  allowed  to  spoil  the  little  that  is  beautiful  in 
a  town.  People  are  happy  in  spite  of  all  this,  but 
such  people  would  be  better  without  it.  Then,  too, 
though  the  wages  may  be  high,  the  rents  may  be 
high  too,  and  the  benefit  will  be  lost.  It  is  for  the 
State  to  see  that  rents  are  fair  both  for  the  tenants 
and  the  landlords,  or,  better  still,  that  the  tenant  is 
his  own  landlord.  With  higher  wages  and  cheaper 
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houses  the  family  will  have  more  to  spend  on  other 
things,  food  and  clothes.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
these  are  provided  fairly,  with  due  profit  to  all,  and  it 
should  not  be  permissible  for  anyone  to  obtain  vast 
profits  which  others  pay  out  of  their  bodily  needs. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  left,  when  all  bodily  wants  have 
been  provided,  a  little  over  for  the  wants  of  the  mind. 
Occasional  treats  for  the  children,  something  for  the 
family  to  read,  and  so  reap  the  fruits  of  education,  bits 
of  finery  to  please  the  wife,  and  even  then  something 
to  be  put  away  for  times  of  trouble.  These  require- 
ments will  not  cost  much,  but  they  are  essential  for 
the  benefit  of  the  family.  Under  these  benefits  there 
will  grow  up  happy,  healthy,  and  vigorous  people  to 
help  the  Empire  both  by  their  work  and  their  rule. 

In  manufacturing  towns  we  cannot  expect  to  see 
the  beauties  of  the  country,  but  it  is  a  great  evil 
that  those  beauties  are  wasted.  It  is  a  bright,  sunny 
day  early  in  spring,  such  as  no  other  country  than 
England  after  its  dreary  winter  can  enjoy.  In 
the  woods  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  bud,  and  the 
ground  is  bright  with  primroses,  bluebells,  and  wood 
anemones ;  from  everywhere  come  the  songs  of 
numerous  birds  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  day. 
There  is  no  sign  of  man,  and  all  this  beauty  passes 
unnoticed.  Not  far  away  is  a  large  house  surrounded 
by  beautiful  lawns,  but  all  is  deserted.  The  owner 
is  far  away,  in  London  or  on  the  Continent,  for  little 
does  he  care  for  the  beauties  of  the  spot.  The  only 
time  he  ever  comes  is  when  the  pheasant  shooting 
has  begun  ;  he  then  makes  his  appearance  for  a  few 
days  with  his  friends,  and  afterwards  the  place  knows 
him  no  more.  A  few  miles  away  is  the  large  manu- 
facturing town  I  have  mentioned,  with  its  grime 
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and  smoke,  and  being  Saturday  many  of  the  families 
have  come  out  to  enjoy  the  country.  They  must, 
however,  keep  to  the  roads,  and  all  the  beauties  of 
the  woods  must  be  unseen.  The  reason  is  not  that 
they  will  damage  the  woods,  as  what  does  that  matter 
to  the  owner  who  never  sees  them  ?  but  that  the 
privacy  of  the  woods  must  never  be  disturbed.  So 
all  this  beauty  so  needed  in  towns  is  shut  up  and 
wasted.  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  True,  the  owner 
incurs  great  expense  in  keeping  up  all  this  beautiful 
house,  but  it  is  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  others 
who  could  enjoy  its  beauty  are  not  allowed  even 
to  enter  the  grounds.  Shut  out  from  many  of  the 
joys  of  the  country,  many  town  dwellers  lose  the 
power  of  such  enjoyment,  and  more  and  more  take 
their  pleasures  in  town  life.  They  lose  all  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  the  lessons  of  nature  on  the 
mind,  and  the  health  of  the  body  obtained  by  country 
pursuits.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  its  people,  not 
its  big  houses,  and  though  the  latter  are  beautiful, 
they  must  justify  their  existence  by  showing  some 
of  their  beauty  to  those  who  need  it.  If  the  State 
finds  that  the  selfish  use  of  land  is  injuring  its  wealth, 
it  must  stop  the  injury.  Fortunately  there  are 
many  men  who  let  others  share  their  joys.  The 
people  enjoy  the  beauties  of  parks  without  the  burdens, 
and  in  return  the  owner  is  justified  in  enjoying  his 
own  pleasures  which  do  not  injure  others.  These 
men  are  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Empire.  By  their 
leisure  they  can  render  services  to  the  people,  assisting 
as  magistrates  and  in  local  affairs,  and  they  can 
be  the  centre  of  acts  of  kindness  to  others.  They 
are  examples  of  what  is  noble  and  just  of  the  past 
days  of  feudalism,  and  by  their  public  spirit  justify 
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their  position.  When,  however,  they  fail  in  this, 
and  become  mere  parasites  of  the  State,  impeding 
both  its  wealth  and  resources,  it  is  time  they  were 
gone. 

I  have  described  the  prosperous  working-man, 
but  though  there  are  many  of  these  they  are  not 
all  thus,  and  there  is  a  very  large  population  unable 
even  to  obtain  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Earning 
small  wages,  paying  high  rents,  and  confined  by 
unhealthy  surroundings,  they  are  unable  to  bring 
up  a  healthy  family.  The  children  are  badly  clothed 
and  fed,  and  the  schooling  they  get  is  soon  forgotten. 
The  wants  of  the  household  require  the  wages  of 
the  wife  and  the  children.  Instead  of  the  wife  remain- 
ing at  home  to  keep  the  home  clean  and  prepare 
the  meals  for  the  family,  she  is  out  at  work  all  day, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  the  boys  are  taken  from 
school  and  sent  to  work  for  wages  without  the  chance 
of  learning  a  trade.  Finding  their  home  so  uncom- 
fortable, as  soon  as  possible  these  boys  set  up  a  similar 
one  for  themselves,  and  bring  up  a  still  more  unhealthy 
family.  This  new  father  soon  begins  to  fail,  owing 
to  the  evils  of  his  childhood,  and  when  he  should 
be  in  his  prime  finds  he  cannot  even  do  the  work  he 
has  got.  The  family  become  poorer  and  poorer, 
until  at  length  the  home  is  broken  up,  and  the  husband, 
wife  and  children  have  to  be  supported  by  their 
fellow-men.  Was  there  ever  such  miserable  waste 
of  wealth  ?  Here  is  a  man  who,  from  no  fault  of 
own,  is  burdened  with  ill-health  and  ignorance, 
and  where  a  little  foresight  and  assistance  in  his 
youth  would  have  made  him  a  useful  citizen,  he  has 
now  not  only  become  useless,  but  a  burden  on  others. 
There  are  sufficient  resources  to  sustain  him  if  he 
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could  have  made  use  of  them,  but  fate  denied  these. 
This  is  not  one  case,  but  the  type  of  many,  just  as 
the  man  with  the  happy  home,  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  destroy  this  type. 

Between  these  two  types  there  are  many  others, 
more  or  less  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  always 
having  difficulty  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.  All  of  these  who  were  free  from  vice  should 
be  able  at  least  to  enjoy  the  life  of  the  prosperous 
workman,  and  this  is  far  from  impossible,  if  only  the 
State  had  more  control  over  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
A  great  part  of  the  population  of  England  is  composed 
of  these  several  types,  and  the  other  types  are  im- 
portant not  so  much  for  their  numbers  as  for  the 
resources  they  possess.  Most  of  these  are  able  to 
obtain  everything  that  will  allow  a  family  to  enjoy 
the  best  of  health  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  amuse- 
ment. However,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
resources  each  one  wishes  for  more  of  the  luxuries 
which  money  can  obtain.  They  want  larger  houses, 
more  expensive  clothes,  more  food,  more  servants, 
and  other  things  which  will  show  their  superiority. 
These  ever  increasing  demands  have  to  be  supplied  by 
others,  and  the  result  is  that  these  others,  instead  of 
being  employed  in  producing  things  which  are  neces- 
sary and  beneficial  to  man,  waste  their  labour  in  pro- 
viding what  only  amuses.  Do  the  people  on  whom 
this  labour  is  employed  contribute  towards  the  wealth 
of  the  country  by  being  useful  citizens  ?  They  have 
probably  healthy  bodies,  and  have  enjoyed  many  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  but  that  is  not  sufficient 
unless  their  lives  are  useful.  If  they  simply  live  at 
the  expense  of  others,  without  rendering  some  equiv- 
alent service,  they  are  worse  than  paupers,  because, 
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according  to  the  money  they  use,  they  are  more  ex- 
pensive to  support.  The  gentleman  with  a  fortune 
left  to  him  by  his  father,  and  who  makes  no  more  use 
of  his  money  than  to  ruin  his  health  by  his  vices, 
lower  morality  by  his  example,  excite  the  rivalry 
and  bitterness  of  others  by  his  ostentation,  or  dis- 
courage all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  by  his  lack  of 
taste,  should  be  moved  at  once  into  the  workhouse, 
as  being  the  cheapest  way  of  supporting  a  useless 
individual. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  con- 
demn all  rich  people  who  are  not  earning  money  by 
their  work.  There  are  numerous  works  to  be  done  to 
which  no  pay  is  attached,  and  which  require  much 
time  and  trouble.  Such  men  can  encourage  art,  and, 
by  considering  themselves  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  can  use  their  money  in  many  useful  ways. 
Under  modern  conditions  capital  is  required  for 
eloping  industries,  and  this  requires  much  risk. 
No  State  would  venture  money  under  its  control  in 
such  enterprises,  and  it  would  not  have  sufficient 
vigour  to  carry  them  out.  For  the  present  it  is  neces- 
sary that  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  should 
have  large  sums  of  money  to  commence  enterprises. 
These  men,  however,  must  understand  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  money  must  be  employed  for 
useful  purposes,  and  that  only  a  portion  should  be 
reserved  for  their  own  individual  pleasure.  There 
are,  fortunately,  many  men  in  England  with  much 
money  who,  living  in  a  quiet,  healthy  fashion,  whether 
in  towns  or  countries,  do  good  for  their  own  people. 
They  do  not  irritate  the  poor  by  ostentatious  vulgarity, 
but  win  tlirir  love  by  their  kindness  and  advice  in  their 
difficulties  ;  they  do  not  spend  enormous  sums  on 
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dinners  and  balls,  but  instead  employ  their  money  in 
aiding  industries  or  improving  their  land  so  as  to 
find  more  work  to  increase  the  wealth  of  their  country. 
Courteous  and  kind  to  everybody,  and  discreet  and 
successful  in  business,  they  are  men  who  are  required 
by  the  country. 

If  all  rich  men  were  like  these  the  bitterness  of 
poverty  would  slowly  disappear.  Men  working  for 
wages  would  feel  that,  though  the  benefit  of  much  of 
their  work  went  to  another,  that  other  would  be  making 
as  good  a  use  of  it  as  though  it  went  to  the  State. 
Though  he  can  call  that  money  his  own,  and  do  what 
he  likes  with  it,  j^et,  retaining  some  portion  of  it  for 
his  own  needs,  the  remainder  is  used  for  the  public 
good.  A  citizen  in  a  well-governed  State  should  not 
complain  when  he  pays  the  taxes  ;  he  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  what  he  has  paid  ;  and  though  part  of  it 
will  be  spent  in  salaries  of  State  officials,  yet  so  long 
as  those  officials  do  their  work  well  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State,  he  has  nothing  about  which  to  complain. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  rich  men  do  not 
recognise  their  position,  and  spend  their  money  in 
whatever  way  they  fancy.  It  is  impossible  by 
sumptuary  laws  to  enforce  these  trusts  of  riches,  and 
so,  if  the  trusts  are  not  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  will 
arise  a  new  trustee,  the  State.  This  new  trustee  will 
employ  agents  to  manage  its  resources,  and  in  return 
they  will  receive  salaries  sufficient  to  attract  suitable 
men.  The  workmen  engaged  in  developing  these 
resources  will  be  paid  sufficient  wages  to  enjoy  their 
life  and  bring  up  a  family.  The  things  made  or  pro- 
duced will  be  distributed  at  moderate  prices  to  those 
who  want  to  buy,  and  the  other  profits  will  be  used 
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for  opening  out  fresh  resources  which,  as  they  are 
developed,  will  support  more  families. 

I  have  wandered  rather  far  from  my  original  subject, 
the  wealth  of  the  Empire.  My  object  has  been  to  try 
and  show  the  type  of  men  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
forms  of  wealth,  and  also  to  make  clear  by  how  much 
waste,  both  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  wealth  is  lost 
to  the  country.  To  make  the  best  use  of  our  existing 
wealth,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  best  use  of  our 
resources,  and  where  these  resources  are  being  misused 
by  individuals  it  will  some  day  be  found  necessary 
for  the  State  to  take  them  over. 

The  British  Empire  has  enormous  resources.  In 
addition  to  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  it  has  the 
vast  territories  of  its  Colonies  for  its  white  races  ; 
for  the  coloured  races  it  has  India,  the  half-populated 
countries  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  some  of  the 
East  Indian  Isles,  and  the  vast  tropical  regions  in 
Africa.  There  is  sufficient  territory  in  the  Empire  to 
support  a  far  more  numerous  population  than  it 
possesses,  and  one  of  the  great  problems  is  to  enable 
the  population  to  make  use  of  these  resources. 

Individuals  and  individual  States  are  doing  much, 
but  to  make  any  scheme  scientific  and  most  successful 
there  must  be  either  some  central  control  or  else 
some  recognised  system  followed  by  all.  Every  year 
larger  and  larger  numbers  of  emigrants  are  going 
from  Great  Britain  to  Canada.  These  emigrants  are 
frequently  sent  out  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  other 
organisations,  and  as  a  result  the  emigrants  are 
immediately  employed  on  suitable  work  and  become 
independent.  Instead  of  being  dependent  on  society, 
they  not  only  support  themselves,  but  by  their  families 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Canada,  having 
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the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  past  times,  should 
by  foresight  be  able  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  have 
arisen  in  England,  by  much  of  the  land  becoming 
useless  save  for  amusement  or  a  pretence  of  agriculture. 
She  has  recognised  the  importance  of  obtaining  good 
citizens,  and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
them  useful  work. 

It  is  somewhat  sad  to  people  who  live  in  Great 
Britain  to  see  multitudes  of  their  own  countrymen 
leaving  every  year  for  another  land,  as  they  see  so 
much  of  their  strength  lost  owing  to  mismanagement, 
but  if  they  are  going  to  Canada  this  strength  is  not  lost 
to  the  Empire,  but  rather  increased  by  making  these 
lives  more  useful  than  they  could  be  before. 

The  strong,  sturdy,  independent  farmer  of  Canada 
is  a  most  pleasing  sight.  With  a  pleasant  home, 
surrounded  by  his  own  fields  in  which  are  his  own 
animals,  and  with  every  inducement  to  work,  the 
Canadian  farmer  is  almost  an  ideal  of  what  man 
should  be.  The  public-house  loafer,  brought  down  by 
drink,  and  living  on  the  charity  of  his  mates,  or  the 
fruits  of  odd  jobs  or  rogueries,  is  the  nightmare  of 
mankind.  Our  ideal  might  have  become  a  nightmare 
if  there  had  been  no  assistance.  Yet  how  many  night- 
mares there  are  existing,  perhaps  not  as  dreadful  as 
this,  but  still  horrid.  These  men  and  women  were 
bright  little  children  once,  and  might  now  have  been 
happy  men  and  women.  Mind  your  own  business 
may  be  a  right  doctrine,  but  surely  it  is  the  business 
of  the  State  to  see  its  wealth  is  not  thrown  away. 

Private  charity  cannot  do  more  than  help  a  few, 
and  to  make  full  use  of  the  spare  population  on  the 
spare  land  there  must  be  some  public  control.  Not 
only  is  there  spare  land  in  the  Colonies,  but  even  in 
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crowded  Great  Britain.  I  shall  first  consider  Great 
Britain,  then  the  Colonies,  and  lastly  the  populations 
of  the  Dependencies,  who  are  far  the  most 
numerous. 

I  think  I  can  start  on  the  assumptions  that  the 

Jth  of  the  Empire  is  the  people  ;  that  certain  types 
of  people  constitute  wealth,  and  others  are  a  hindrance  ; 
that  there  are  plenty  of  resources  to  create  the  best 
type,  and  that  by  mismanagement  there  is  much 

-te  of  these  resources,  and  so  less  for  the  people, 
and  less  wealth. 

A  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
lives  in  big  towns.  They  obtain  their  food  by  working 
in  factories  or  in  connection  with  them,  and  so  they 
are  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  these  factories. 
The  prosperity  of  these  factories  depends  on  two 
kinds  of  trade,  the  home  trade  and  the  foreign  trade. 
In  the  last  chapter  I  spoke  of  the  foreign  trade  in 
connection  with  the  Empire,  and  tried  to  prove  how 
its  prosperity  affected  the  producers  in  the  Colonies. 
The  ideas  of  the  present  time  prevailing  in  foreign 
countries,  which  make  it  the  duty  of  State  Govern- 
ments to  encourage  their  own  trade  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  others,  are  unsound,  because  as  the  prosperity 
of  other  countries  declines  their  power  of  consumption 
will  decline  too.  Consequently  the  only  market  left 
will  be  the  home  market,  and  under  modern  conditions 
this  will  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  all, 
and  the  weaker  members  will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 
Another  fault  due  to  modern  ideas  is  to  base  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  trade  on  the  foreign  trade,  and 
in  trying  to  encourage  this  trade  neglect  the  home 

le. 
In  Great  Britain  there  is  a  very  extensive  home 
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market.  If  all  the  population  was  able  to  satisfy  its 
ordinary  wants  by  buying  sufficient  clothing  and 
sufficient  food,  the  consumption  of  these  necessities 
would  be  nearly  doubled.  As  a  rich  man  becomes 
richer,  though  he  increases  expenditure  it  is  not  in 
buying  more  food  or  more  clothes,  but  in  buying 
luxuries.  Luxuries  provide,  as  a  rule,  less  work  than 
necessities,  and  not  only  is  that  so,  but  by  encouraging 
men  to  waste  their  work  in  producing  what  is  useless, 
diminish  the  needful  supply  of  necessities.  A  poor 
man,  however,  who  becomes  more  prosperous  buys 
more  food  and  clothing  for  his  family,  things  which  are 
necessary  for  healthy  bodies,  and  so  provides  more  work 
for  men  who  are  producing  what  is  useful.  There  is 
plenty  of  land  and  labour  to  produce  more  than  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  when  these  are  produced  any 
spare  labour  can  be  used  in  making  other  things  which 
will  help  to  educate  and  improve  the  mind  of  man, 
and  give  him  more  time  to  enjoy  these  things. 

There  are  many  Utopias,  none  of  which  any  of  us 
will  ever  see,  but  though  we  cannot  obtain  any  such 
that  is  no  reason  for  not  advancing  towards  them  step 
by  step,  not  too  quickly,  lest  we  lose  the  way,  but 
surely,  so  that  there  will  be  no  going  back. 

Work,  then,  in  the  towns  must  be  as  much  as  possible 
useful  work,  and  what  is  useful  is  always  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  existing  civilisation.  This  work 
must  be  done  as  efficiently  as  possible,  and  will  require 
good  management,  good  workmen,  and  good  machinery. 
Each  of  the  men  employed  must  be  wrell  paid,  according 
to  his  responsibility,  and  the  lowest  wage  must  be 
sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  be  a  good  citizen.  There 
will  be  many  employments  in  connection  with  these 
factories,  such  as  providing  fuel  and  material,  and 
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supplying  the  wants  of  the  workmen  and  their  families, 
and  in  all  these  subsidiary  employments  there  must 
be  efficiency  and  a  livelihood.  All  this  will  mean  the 
proper  use  of  labour.  It  is  under  present  conditions 
impossible  to  secure  absolute  efficiency,  the  fair 
division  of  profits,  and  the  best  use  of  labour,  because 
individual  competition  is  the  motive  power  of  modern 
industry.  Individual  competition  is,  however,  giving 
way  to  State  or  Municipal  control,  and  even  in  England, 
which  has  always  largely  supported  the  individual 
theory,  towns  have  removed  from  competition  such 
undertakings  as  those  of  communication,  sewage, 
water-supply,  and  lighting.  Under  proper  manage- 
ment such  undertakings  should  lead  to  efficiency, 
giving  cheap  services  or  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  well-paid,  useful  work. 

In  the  towns,  then,  let  us  suppose  that  all  are  doing 
useful  work,  and  no  man  is  getting  more  or  less  than  his 
proper  payment.  The  people  in  these  towns  must  be 
fed,  and  those  who  feed  them  will  want  the  things  that 
the  towns  are  making.  The  prosperous  towns  require 
more  food,  and  the  prosperous  country  districts  require 
more  clothes  and  other  articles.  In  the  country 
there  must  be  the  same  care  to  secure  efficiency. 
Nature  has  made  some  land  rich  and  some  land  poor, 
some  land  suitable  for  growing  some  things,  and  some 
land  suitable  for  growing  other  things.  Different 
climates  also  are  best  for  different  products.  One 
form  of  Utopia  recognises  this  for  the  whole  world, 
and  so  secures  the  benefits  of  the  whole  world  for  the 
purposes  of  mankind.  At  present  the  world  is  ruled 
by  so  many  authorities  that  any  idea  of  this  position 
^possible.  T!;«-  I'.iitish  K in piiv,  however,  possesses 
so  many  different  soils  and  climates  that  it  might  make 
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some  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  first  steps 
must  be  by  the  separate  units,  and  some  of  these  have 
already  been  taken. 

In  Great  Britain  every  piece  of  land  has  an  owner, 
generally  a  private  individual,  though  occasionally  the 
State.  Every  landowner  can  do  what  he  pleases  with 
his  land  ;  he  can  rent  it  to  another,  he  can  make  use  of  it 
himself,  he  can  leave  it  to  nature,  or  can  use  it  for  his 
own  amusement,  and  the  only  restrictions  on  the  rent 
he  can  demand  are  economic.  Land  is  one  of  the  most 
important  resources  of  the  people,  as  from  the  land 
all  food  and  raw  material  are  obtained,  and  on  it  all 
things  must  be  made.  When  land  was  plentiful  it  was 
not  so  necessary  that  it  should  be  used  properly,  as 
there  was  always  sufficient  available  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  people.  In  England  land  was  originally  not 
given  to  anyone  as  absolute  owner,  but  on  the  condition 
that  certain  services  were  performed.  These  services 
were  generally  military,  to  be  performed  by  the  tenants 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  land  gave  the  tenants  the  means 
of  supporting  and  feeding  the  men  who  would  follow 
the  king  in  war.  Accordingly,  the  land  was  properly 
cultivated,  as  otherwise  the  tenant  would  be  unable 
to  render  his  services,  and  the  land  would  be  given  to 
someone  else.  The  idea  that  the  tenant  was  an 
absolute  owner  did  not  exist,  and  this  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  tenant  died  the  land  reverted  to  the 
overlord,  who  returned  it  for  a  fine  to  the  heir.  The 
power  of  the  landowners  gradually  diminished  these 
services,  until  they  became  merely  nominal  or  ceased  to 
exist.  The  result  is  that  the  absolute  ownership  of 
land  has  become  the  law  of  England.  The  owner  has 
no  services  to  perform  save  those  of  self-interest. 
Self-interest  is  of  two  kinds,  pleasure  and  money  ; 
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the  former  has  led  to  the  land  being  locked  up  for 
purposes  of  shooting  and  sport,  and  the  other  to 
extensive  farms.  If  the  landowners  were  still  required 
to  muster  from  their  estates  according  to  their  extent 
a  certain  number  of  men  capable  of  defending  their 
country,  I  wonder  how  many  would  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  rather  an  interesting  experiment  to  make 
every  piece  of  land  of  a  certain  size  produce  one  man. 
If  a  modern  landlord  in  the  country  mustered  his 
tenants  they  would  be  very  few,  and  the  number  would 
have  to  be  completed  from  gamekeepers,  gardeners, 
footmen,  and  grooms. 

There  is  no  compulsion  and  small  inducement 
to  secure  proper  use  of  the  land,  and  as  a  result  one 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  country  for  sustaining 
the  people  is  wasted.  Some  method  must  be  found 
to  make  the  land  more  useful.  There  are  other 
causes  of  the  decay  of  agriculture  besides  those  of 
the  land  system.  There  is  the  competition  of  other 
countries  in  agricultural  supplies.  In  many  ways 
this  competition  is  almost  insuperable,  but  efficiency 
of  management,  labour,  and  communications  would 
be  a  great  boon.  I  think  efficiency  of  management 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  control  by  one  man  of 
large  districts.  This  control  might  be  exercised  by 
the  landowner  or  his  agent,  who  in  return  would 
receive  some  good  remuneration,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
manager  of  a  factory,  but  unfortunately  they  seldom 
understand  the  management.  As  a  rule,  neither  the 
agent  nor  the  landlord  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  tenant's  farm,  but  only  with 
the  collection  of  rents  and  the  repair  of  buildings 
and  fences.  It  is  no  business  of  theirs  to  see  that 
the  tenant  is  working  on  sound  principles  and  selling 
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in  the  best  market.  If  every  group  of  farmers  had 
such  a  man  over  them,  they  would  find  that  their 
land  was  not  only  producing  more,  but  they  were 
selling  what  was  wanted. 

Under  the  present  land  system  in  England  the 
land  is  let  out  in  large  farms,  the  landlord  usually 
retaining  a  certain  amount  of  land  around  his  own 
house  for  his  own  use.  The  landlord  only  receives 
his  rent  and  does  nothing  in  return,  and  the  farmer 
with  a  limited  capital  makes  what  profit  he  can,  and 
the  labourer  must  be  content  with  a  small  wage 
and  long  hours.  There  is  no  system  of  efficiency, 
and  not  much  inducement  for  enterprise  or  work. 
The  labourer  sees  no  opening  for  him,  or  hopes  of 
bettering  his  position,  and  if  ambitious  departs  to  the 
towns.  Two  things  I  think  are  necessary,  small 
holdings  and  general  management.  If  the  small 
holdings  are  leasehold,  the  general  management 
should  be  provided  out  of  the  rent,  and  if  freehold 
by  a  small  tax.  The  management  should  be  given 
to  a  suitable  man  who  is  properly  trained,  and  there 
must  be  sufficient  salary  to  attract  good  men.  I 
have  already  mentioned  his  duties.  The  extent  of 
the  holdings  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  produce.  They  must  be  sufficient  to  support 
a  family  in  reasonable  comfort,  and  not  be  too  large 
for  the  control  of  one  man.  This  man  will  have  to 
see  that  all  the  work  is  done,  and  when  he  has  paid 
the  charges  of  management,  whether  in  rent  or 
taxation,  all  the  rest  of  the  profits  will  go  to  himself. 
The  manager  will  have  to  arrange  for  the  taking  of 
the  produce  to  market,  and  the  sharing  of  suitable 
machinery,  and  perhaps  to  encourage  him  he  may 
be  allowed  certain  commissions  on  his  sales.  The 
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tenant  will  hold  the  land  on  certain  conditions 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
but  otherwise  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  the  land. 
Over  all  these  managers  will  be  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture with  certain  controlling  powers.  The  idea 
is  to  carry  the  principles  of  a  factory  into  the  country. 
The  factories  superseded  home  industries  owing  to 
the  benefits  offered  by  machinery  and  combination, 
and  some  similar  scheme  must  be  adopted  with 
agriculture  to  enable  it  to  prosper  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Under  this  system,  if  the  land  were  once 
again  properly  used,  the  resources  of  the  country 
would  be  enormously  increased,  and  also  the  wealth 
of  the  country. 

On  every  occasion  on  which  I  have  returned  to 
England  from  abroad  I  have  noticed  three  things. 
First,  the  richness  of  the  soil  of  England.  Compared 
with  the  brown  veldt  of  South  Africa,  the  waterless 
plains  of  Australia,  or  the  barren  lands  of  parts  of 
Canada,  the  green  fields  of  England  even  in  winter 
are  surprising.  Yet  most  of  this  country  is  unused 
save  for  sheep  and  cattle.  In  Australia  pieces  of  such 
land  would  be  very  valuable  because  of  their  fertility. 
In  South  Africa  and  Australia  it  takes  miles  of  land 
to  feed  a  flock  of  sheep,  where  an  acre  or  two  in 
England  would  suffice. 

Second,  the  loneliness  of  the  countryside.  When 
away  from  the  cities  and  towns  there  are  very  few 
houses,  and  these  often  look  deserted.  On  many 
ts  of  the  Continent  the  whole  country  is  like  a 
village.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  Switzerland,  shut 
in  by  lofty  mountains,  and  deep  in  snow  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  in  summer  all  is  life  and  bustle,  and  every 
bit  of  land  is  made  useful.  And  below  on  the  plains 
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there   are   houses   everywhere.     In    England    this   is 
very  unusual. 

Third,  the  Englishman  is  never  so  healthy  as  in  his 
own  country.  Even  in  New  Zealand  and  Canada, 
English  people,  though  strong  and  vigorous,  have  not 
the  constitutions  of  those  who  live  in  the  country 
districts  of  England.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  that 
for  generations  they  have  been  adapting  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  the  climate,  and  much  that  is  un- 
pleasant, like  medicine,  is  good  for  the  health.  Com- 
pared with  Englishmen  who  live  in  warmer  countries, 
the  difference  is  still  more  noticeable.  When  landing 
at  Plymouth,  the  pilot  came  out  as  usual  to  meet  the 
steamer.  On  board  were  some  Australians,  fine  big 
men,  but  without  the  sturdiness  of  Englishmen.  The 
day  was  cold  and  dreary,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
December,  so  different  from  the  sunny  skies  of  Aus- 
tralia. Yet  the  contrast  between  the  sturdy  pilot  and 
the  Australians  on  board  was  most  noticeable,  and 
though  one  spent  so  much  of  his  life  under  these  dreary 
skies,  he  was  the  stronger  man.  The  ruddy  cheeks  of 
English  men,  women,  and  children  are  a  welcome 
change  to  the  pale  faces  of  those  who  live  in  warmer 
countries.  The  moral  of  this  is  that  we  must  make 
the  best  use  of  this  country  as  the  nursery  of  the 
Empire.  Country  is  healthier  than  the  town,  and  we 
must  make  the  latter  more  like  the  former  by  bringing 
to  it  healthier  surroundings.  A  town,  however,  must 
always  be  a  town,  and  the  country  country,  so  let  us 
see  that  as  many  people  as  possible  are  supported  in 
the  country.  Not  only  will  this  increase  the  health  of 
the  people,  but  it  will  also  increase  the  home  market 
for  the  towns,  and  provide  a  supply  of  people  to 
strengthen  our  Colonies.  In  Great  Britain,  at  any 
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rate,  do  not  let  us  waste  any  longer  the  fertile  land 
that  is  our  lot  and  the  blessings  of  a  happy,  healthy 
race. 

In  the  self-governing  colonies  the  land  questions  are 
very  different.  In  all  of  them  there  is  plenty  of  un- 
occupied land  which  belongs  to  the  States  and  can  be 
assigned  to  the  people  on  certain  terms.  In  Canada 
blocks  of  1 60  acres  are  given  to  applicants,  the  only 
condition  required  being  a  certain  amount  of  work  on 
the  land  each  year.  The  people  are  wanted,  but  if 
they  are  provided  with  land  they  must  not  neglect  it 
and  merely  keep  it  in  hopes  of  selling  at  a  profit. 
Owing  to  good  communications  and  fertile  soil,  farming 
is  possible  in  a  large  part  of  Canada,  and  there  is  not 
the  tendency  which  exists  in  Australia  to  congregate 
around  one  or  two  cities.  Emigrants  on  arriving  in 
Canada  are  taken  away  from  the  towns  and  put 
immediately  on  the  land.  In  a  few  years  they  learn 
sufficient  from  their  masters  to  be  able  to  take  over  a 
vacant  piece  of  land  for  a  farm,  and  so  Canada  is 
making  full  use  of  all  her  material,  both  men  and  land. 
Canadians  have  one  very  good  quality,  and  that  is 
the  power  of  making  the  most  of  what  they  possess. 
Very  few  Canadians  are  idle,  even  those  of  ample  means, 
and  as  a  result  they  cannot  bear  to  see  any  part  of  the 
land  idle.  They  treat  land  as  money,  turning  it  to  all 
useful  purposes,  and  this  requires  much  labour.  Most 
of  the  farmers  own  their  land,  and  this  is  a  further 
inducement  to  work,  as  they  know  that  every  improve- 
ment is  solely  for  their  benefit.  Not  only  have  they 
-  inducement  to  work,  but  they  are  supported  by 
their  Government  both  in  agricultural  education  and 
in  communications  for  the  market.  As  regards  the 
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former  assistance,  at  Brandon  and  Ottawa  there  are 
experimental  farms  where  various  crops  are  grown  to 
discover  if  they  are  suitable  for  the  country,  and  if  not 
experiments  are  made  to  make  them  suitable.  For 
instance,  by  experiments  a  species  of  wheat  was  grown 
which  was  able  to  stand  the  early  frosts,  and  thus  a 
large  portion  of  Canada  hitherto  considered  useless 
has  become  suitable  for  wheat  growing.  Experiments 
are  also  carried  on  in  the  breeding  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
poultry.  The  benefit  of  all  these  experiments  is 
given  to  the  farmers,  who  immediately  take  advantage 
of  them. 

Though  the  great  railway  of  Canada,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  does  not  belong  to  the  State,  owing 
to  its  importance  and  size  it  has  the  wealth  and 
territory  of  many  a  small  State.  This  railway,  running 
across  Canada  through  the  great  prairies  and  with 
only  a  few  towns  to  feed  it,  must  be  supported  by 
freights,  and  these  freights  can  only  be  obtained  from 
agricultural  produce.  First,  then,  it  is  for  the  rail- 
way's benefit  that  produce  is  grown  ;  and  second,  when 
grown  it  must  find  a  market.  To  find  a  market  it 
must  be  sold  cheaply,  and  that  requires  good  manage- 
ment, good  collection,  and  good  communications.  All 
these  are  provided  by  the  railway  company,  the 
supplies  being  collected  and  distributed  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  manner.  The  large  quantities  carried  allow 
cheap  rates  and  small  profits,  and  so  the  produce  can 
be  sold  in  the  European  market.  Unfortunately  in 
Great  Britain  the  railways  are  owned  by  numerous 
companies,  and  though,  where  they  compete,  the 
rivalry  improves  the  transport,  yet  they  make  little 
attempt  to  encourage  agriculture  by  taking  on  them 
duties  similar  to  those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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In  the  Canadian  system  we  see  the  two  elements  I 
suggested  for  English  agriculture,  some  central  control 
and  at  the  same  time  a  real  inducement  for  work  and 
industry.  As  a  result  of  this  splendid  system  Canada 
is  attracting  emigrants  not  only  from  Europe  but  also 
from  the  United  States.  The  reason  emigrants  come 
from  the  United  States  is  that  at  present  manufactured 
goods  are  cheaper  in  Canada,  and  so  they  can  make  a 
better  living  by  agriculture.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  how  Canada  is  injuring  her  best  industry  by 
attempting  to  foster  manufactures  which  may  or  may 
not  be  suitable,  and  which  will  thrive  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  stop  this  policy, 
and  so  go  on  increasing  every  year  in  wealth  by  growing 
a  strong,  healthy,  and  independent  population. 

Somehow  or  other  Australia  is  not  increasing  much 
in  population,  and  so  in  wealth.  Lately  this  fact  has 
caused  her  considerable  trouble,  for  she  finds  herself 
owning  large  territories  of  unoccupied  land,  and 
believes  that  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
from  their  densely  populated  lands,  are  turned  on  this 
deserted  continent.  Australia  has  not  the  advantages 
of  Canada,  as  instead  of  most  of  the  country  being 
fertile,  only  a  fringe,  though  a  considerable  fringe, 
near  the  coast,  is  really  well  watered,  and  as  the  sea 
is  left  the  land  becomes  gradually  less  fertile.  Until 
Federation  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the  separate 
States  prevented  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  even  now,  when  there  is  Federation,  another 
cause  has  checked  the  increase  of  population.  I  have 
already  stated  that  Australia  is  a  country  of  large 
towns,  which  are  ever  growing  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  country  districts.  Surrounding  these 
tov.  private  estates,  many  of  them  contain- 
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ing  many  square  miles,  and,  as  in  England,  these 
estates  are  used  mostly  for  feeding  sheep  and  cattle. 
As  the  towns  and  the  fertile  land  are  all  near  the 
coast,  the  consequence  is  that,  though  there  is  much 
spare  land  available  in  the  interior  suitable  for  grazing 
(if  more  land  is  allowed  for  feeding  every  animal), 
there  is  no  land  available  for  agriculture.  The  land 
already  occupied  by  grazing  is  suitable  for  agriculture, 
whilst  the  unoccupied  land  is  unsuitable.  Further, 
the  unoccupied  land  being  a  long  way  from  the  ports, 
even  if  it  was  suitable  for  agriculture,  the  cost  of  sending 
the  products  to  foreign  markets  would  be  much 
higher.  The  different  Governments,  recognising  this 
fact,  especially  those  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  have  adopted  the  policy  of  closer  settlement. 
The  large  estates  are  purchased  from  the  owners, 
broken  up  into  small  estates,  and  then  sold  or  leased 
to  suitable  farmers.  There  are  all  sorts  of  conditions 
imposed  on  the  holders,  and  several  modes  of  assisting 
them  in  paying  the  purchase  money  and  obtaining 
capital  for  the  development  of  the  land. 

In  Canada  emigrants  are  always  arriving,  and  these 
are  employed  by  the  farmers  for  a  time  until  they  are 
able  to  start  on  their  own  account.  As  soon  as  these 
depart  there  is  a  fresh  supply  of  emigrants,  and  the 
farmers  thus  are  able  not  only  to  obtain  the  extra 
labour  they  require,  but  at  the  same  time  teach  others 
to  make  a  livelihood. 

The  Australian  emigrants  are  not  sufficiently  en- 
couraged. The  Labour  Party  has  done  great  services 
for  the  country  by  stopping  sweating  and  raising  the 
standard  of  wages,  but  in  some  ways  its  policy  is 
somewhat  short-sighted.  The  arrival  of  cheap  Chinese 
labour,  which  was  used  formerly  to  keep  down  wages, 
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and  the  attempt  of  some  manufacturers  to  break 
strikes  by  bringing  out  contract  labour  from  Europe 
has  made  this  party  view  the  arrival  of  every  emigrant 
with  the  greatest  suspicion,  and  certain  legislation 
has  been  passed  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  emigration. 
This  legislation  has  been  too  strict,  and  has  resulted  in 
stopping  all  kinds  of  emigration.  The  Labour  Party 
is  controlled  by  the  Trade  Unions,  who  are  mostly 
connected  with  the  city,  mining  or  shipping  industries, 
and  has  not  sufficient  consideration  for  agriculture. 
Further,  the  causes  which  are  driving  farmers  out  of 
the  United  States  into  Canada  are  even  more  active 
in  Australia,  and  the  Labour  Party  is  also  at  the 
back  of  this.  It  wishes  to  provide  more  work  in 
the  towns  by  creating  new  industries,  and  all  these 
industries  have  to  be  sustained  by  the  consumers. 
The  unfortunate  farmers  thus  find  themselves  deprived 
not  only  of  suitable  labour  from  the  want  of  emigrants, 
but  have  to  pay  more  for  their  implements,  to  give 
work  to  the  town  workmen.  The  policy  of  the  Labour 
Party  is  short-sighted,  because  industries  can  only 
increase  with  the  market,  and  the  market  where 
there  is  Protection  and  high  wages  must  be  the  home 
market.  To  increase  the  home  market,  it  must 
increase  the  consumers,  and  to  do  that  agriculture 
must  be  encouraged.  I  sympathise  with  the  Unions 
who  are  against  the  lowering  of  wages  by  cheap  labour, 
but  as  they  have  established  a  minimum  wage  they  do 
not  now  run  much  risk.  The  consumers  cannot  go  on 
for  ever  paying  so  heavily  for  their  goods,  so  they 
their  town  industries  successful  by  in- 
the  extent  of  the  market  and  not  the  prices. 
In  Au^tialia  lh«  -IT  must  be  some  agency  to  deal  with 
"ii.  It  iiuibt  see  tli  ible  emigrants 
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alone  are  admitted,  and  that  as  soon  as  these  an 
they  are  found  employment  on  the  farms  where  they 
can  learn  the  best  methods  of  agriculture.  The 
towns  in  Australia  are  already  large  enough,  and  there 
are  signs  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  of  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  Old  Country.  By  closer  settlement  land 
must  be  found  for  these  men  when  they  have  made 
sufficient  progress,  and  methods  must  be  adopted  to 
enable  them  to  borrow  sufficient  money  to  buy  the 
farm  and  obtain  working  capital.  This  will  involve 
considerable  outlay,  but  it  will  serve  one  very  useful 
purpose.  The  State,  seeing  that  the  farmers  are  its 
debtors,  will  seek  their  advantage  by  helping  them 
to  find  suitable  markets,  and  experimenting  in  methods 
of  agriculture  and  breeding.  If  they  persist  in  the 
policy  of  Protection,  they  must  not  overburden  agri- 
culture, and  as  agriculture  becomes  stronger  it  will 
exercise  more  control  over  the  policy.  There  will 
have  to  be  considerable  outlay  in  irrigation,  whether  by 
dams  or  artesian  wells,  all  of  which,  like  the  irrigation 
schemes  of  Egypt,  should  prove  profitable.  In  this 
way  Australia  will  find  its  population  increasing 
steadily  on  the  best  possible  lines.  Instead  of  great 
plains  covered  with  sheep  and  gum-trees,  there  will 
be  homesteads  and  people,  and  at  the  same  time  Un- 
natural industries  of  the  country  will  increase,  more 
mines  being  opened,  a  lumber  trade  established,  and 
many  others  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  Australia, 
instead  of  all  sorts  of  artificial  imports  which  could 
never  prosper  without  tariffs.  Tariffs  would  become 
less  and  less  desired,  and  yet  the  wealth  of  the  country 
in  its  homes  would  be  increasing. 

New  Zealand,   though   a  small   country,    has  still 
land    available    for    occupation.     Much,    however,    is 
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held  in  large  estates,  and  these  are  gradually  being 
split  up  for  closer  settlement  by  purchase.  There  is 
not  so  much  necessity  in  New  Zealand  as  in  Australia 
for  emigration,  as  the  natural  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion is  sufficient  to  make  steady  progress.  The 
Government  does  much  to  supervise  and  assist  agri- 
culture, not  only  by  loans  for  purchase  and  buildings, 
but  also  by  cheap  transfer  of  lands.  Like  other 
countries,  they  want  to  make  most  use  of  their  land, 
and  at  present  are  hesitating  whether  this  can  be  best 
done  by  private  freeholds  or  State  leaseholds.  The 
former  system,  by  making  the  tenure  secure,  en- 
courages improvements,  but  on  the  other  hand 
allows  the  owner  too  much  latitude  for  his  individual 

is,  which  may  conflict  with  those  of  the  State. 
Leasehold  tenure,  however  advantageous,  does  not 
give  the  tenant  both  pecuniary  and  mental  satis- 
faction for  his  improvements,  but  on  the  other  hand 

bles  the  State  to  impose  the  requisite  restrictions, 
policy  of  both  is  the  same,  namely,  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  enormous  amount 
of  control  the  State  exercises  over  its  individuals, 
and  it  is  always  trying  to  balance  each  industry 
against  another  and  prevent  injustice  to  either.  This 

very  difficult  task,  and  must  result  in  a  considerable 

waste  of  energy.     New  Zealand,  however,  is  making 

steady  progress  ;  the  population  is  slowly  increasing, 

both  in  country  and  towns,  and  nearly  all  the  people 

contented.     The  conditions  of  life  arc  somewhat 

iiicial  with  so  much  Stato  interference,  but  tlii 

'ly  superior  to  the  unlaiin.-^  <.!  udtte&ee  where 
a  St  nr.  (I)  mo  of  becoming  strong, 

and  the  sli  kc  care  not  to  lose  their  .strength. 
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New  Zealand  has  realised  that  her  wealth  is  her  people, 
and  has  assumed  the  duties  of  a  nurse,  but  she  must 
be  careful  not  to  spoil  her  children  so  that  they  cannot 
take  their  proper  part  in  ruling  the  Empire. 

South  Africa  has  many  inducements  to  increase  her 
white  population.  Not  only  is  there  the  usual  one 
of  uncultivated  lands  and  a  small  population,  but, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  natives  ever  increasing, 
it  is  essential  to  increase  the  white  population  as 
much  as  possible.  I  have  already  given  my  reasons 
for  allotting  work  in  the  mines  to  white  people,  and 
it  only  remains  to  add  something  about  agriculture. 
As  nearly  all  the  manual  labour  on  farms  is  performed 
by  the  natives,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  openings  for 
white  emigrants  are  much  more  limited  than  in  other 
colonies.  Further,  the  difference  of  climate  in  South 
Africa  makes  it  very  difficult  for  men  from  other 
countries  to  farm  without  some  experience  in  the 
country.  To  obtain  this  experience  it  will  be  necessary 
to  learn  from  another  farmer.  Few  farmers  will  pay 
for  white  labour  whilst  there  is  so  much  cheaper 
native  labour,  and  so  a  learner  must  not  expect  wages, 
but  will  even  have  to  pay  a  premium.  This  gives 
him  no  opportunity  for  obtaining  money.  The  result 
is  that  the  only  emigrants  who  come  into  South 
Africa  are  small  capitalists,  and  this  is  a  great  draw- 
back, as  such  men  are  naturally  scarce.  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  this  can  be  avoided  where  there  is 
native  labour,  but  some  good  might  be  done  by  the 
States  starting  self-supporting  farms  where  white  men 
alone  are  employed,  and  can  earn  their  living  by 
doing  the  manual  work  until  they  have  sufficient 
experience  of  the  country  to  set  up  for  themselves. 
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Then  loans  could  be  made  as  in  Australia  to  enable 
men  to  take  up  farms.  By  these  means  more  white 
men  could  be  induced  to  come  out  to  the  country. 

Since  the  War  agriculture  has  been  very  backward, 
and  it  is  only  just  beginning  to  recover.  All  the 
rainfall  of  the  country  comes  in  a  short  period,  and 
most  of  it  which  is  badly  wanted  later  in  the  year  is 
carried  away  at  once  by  the  watercourses.  There  is 
a  very  great  need  of  Government  assistance  in  irriga- 
tion, and  until  this  is  given  the  progress  of  the  country 
will  be  slow.  Most  of  the  best  country  is  already 
occupied,  and  the  remainder  is  not  yet  suitable  for 
agriculture.  To  meet  the  wants  of  emigrants  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  over  large  tracts  of  fertile  country, 
though  barren  from  want  of  rain,  and  then  erect  dams 
to  hold  the  water.  This  will  provide  suitable  country 
for  agriculture,  and  on  it  will  be  settled  emigrants 
who  have  acquired  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Money  will  be  advanced  to  them  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  by  the  time  this  is  repaid  the  Government  will 
not  only  have  received  the  original  purchase  money 
but  also  the  money  spent  in  building  the  dam,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  have  added  both  to  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  its  population. 

At  the  same  time  they  must  help  in  collecting  and 
disposing  the  products.  The  training  farm  I  sug- 
gested might  easily  be  used  as  an  experimental  farm 
-mi  ilar  to  those  existing  in  Canada,  and  the  emigrants 
would  not  only  be  earning  their  living  by  this  work, 
but  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  experiments  for 
themselves  and  others. 

increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  the  principle  to 
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be  followed  is  to  make  full  use  of  the  land  and  create 
consumers  for  the  towns,  and  then  the  towns  will 
naturally  grow,  and  their  growth  must  be  healthy  both 
in  conditions  of  work  and  surroundings.  In  Great 
Britain  we  have  a  very  large  population,  part  of  which 
is  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficiency.  The  reason  is  not  that 
there  is  not  enough  to  be  distributed,  as  the  shops  and 
stores  are  always  full,  but  that  they  are  unable  to  earn 
enough  by  their  work  to  obtain  this  sufficiency.  It  is 
this  portion  of  the  people  which  is  causing  so  much 
anxiety  to  others,  not  only  because  the  misery  of  others 
is  always  distressing,  but  because  this  port  ion  is  dragging 
down  with  it  another  portion  which  would  otherwise 
be  prosperous.  They  have  often  to  be  sustained  by 
the  poor-rate,  and  their  standard  of  life  has  become 
so  low  that  they  are  content  with  a  wage  which  would 
only  suffice  a  Chinaman  or  Kaffir.  This  lowering  of 
wages  spreads  to  others,  especially  to  unskilled  labour. 
There  are  three  methods  of  reducing  this  evil.  First 
a  fixed  minimum  wage  for  men.  This  will  mean  that 
employers  will  only  engage  the  best  men,  as  high  wages 
will  require  efficiency,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  possible 
to  make  up  for  inefficiency  by  low  wages.  This  may 
throw  men  who  are  incompetent  out  of  employment, 
but  it  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  competent,  who  will 
be  able  to  take  over  their  burdens  of  taxation  more 
easily. 

Second,  the  resources  of  the  land  must  no  longer  be 
neglected.  If  proper  methods  are  taken,  a  large  part 
of  the  unskilled  labour  ought  to  be  able  to  find  work 
on  the  land,  and  the  increasing  population  in  the 
country  would  increase  the  demand  for  manufactures 
from  the  towns  and  extend  the  scope  of  employment. 

Thirdly,  the  surplus  population  which  cannot  be 
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economically  used  in  Great  Britain  must  be  sent  to  the 
Colonies  where  it  is  wanted.  One  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  emigration  is  the  cost  of  sending  out  the 
emigrants.  We  have  seen  how  in  Australia  and  New 

land  by  means  of  Government  loans  emigrants  are 
enabled  to  take  over  farms,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  loans  should  not  be  given  to  emigrants  to  enable 
them  to  leave  crowded  centres  where  they  are  not 
wanted  for  places  where  they  are  wanted.  As  emigra- 
tion is  useful  to  Great  Britain  by  removing  people  who 
would  be  a  drain  on  her  resources,  and  to  the  Colonies 
by  increasing  their  resources,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies  should  all  aid  in  these  loans.  If  properly 
managed  there  would  be  little  risk,  as,  compared  with 
the  capital  required  for  taking  over  a  farm  advanced 
by  the  Colonies,  the  money  required  for  emigration  would 
be  insignificant.  A  central  authority  should  be  created 
to  deal  with  emigration  in  all  the  Colonies,  with  con- 
siderable powers  and  resources.  Each  colony  would 
state  how  large  a  number  of  emigrants  it  wants,  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  this  authority  to  find  the  emigrants 
and  land  them  in  the  colony.  Private  agencies  are 
already  doing  good  work,  but  lack  of  means  and 
authority  impede  their  work,  and  the  management  of 
some  is  not  entirely  scrupulous.  Under  this  system 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  would  again  be 
balanced,  and  no  longer  would  there  be  the  strange 

its  of  overcrowded  cities  where  men  are  unable  to 
get  enough  fresh  air  or  food,  and  deserted  land  where 
nature  only  wants  the  aid  of  man  to  feed  countless 
millions. 

The  days  of  selfish  Individualism  are  going.  Sup- 
porters of  this  theory  say  that  only  by  individual 
competition  can  there  be  enterprise,  but  Hie  answer  to 
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that  is  the  waste  of  people's  lives  which  sucli  a  scheme 
causes.  State  control,  Municipal  undertakings,  and 
gigantic  companies  are  all  against  Individualism,  and 
yet  they  do  not  stop  the  enterprise  of  individuals.  The 
desire  of  a  man  to  rise  in  his  employment  is  sufficient 
inducement  to  make  him  work  his  best  if  such  work 
will  give  him  promotion,  just  as  much  as  a  commercial 
traveller  will  struggle  for  an  order  which  will  give  him 
commission.  The  factories  superseded  the  individual 
house  worker,  the  company  the  individual  factories, 
and  the  Municipal  undertakings  the  companies. 
Every  year  fewer  men  are  their  own  absolute  masters. 
This  may  do  harm  by  diminishing  individual  under- 
takings, but  it  will  do  good  by  substituting  duty  for 
greed  and  the  good  of  all  for  the  good  of  one.  And  as 
the  State  recognises  that  its  people  are  its  wealth  and 
that  its  resources  must  be  used  to  create  wealth, 
more  and  more  will  the  people  be  assisted  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  livelihood .  Any  form  of  commercial  oppression 
will  be  treated  like  political  oppression,  and  what  is 
needed  for  the  use  of  many  will  not  be  assigned  for  the 
amusement  of  a  few.  The  State  must  make  proper 
use  of  its  wealth. 

There  are  many  problems  connected  with  the 
people  in  the  British  Dependencies.  In  India  especi- 
ally they  are  very  difficult.  Though  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  failure  of  the  rains  often  makes  it 
useless,  and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
sustained  entirely  by  the  land,  failure  of  the  crops 
means  starvation.  The  building  of  factories  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  have  nearly  destroyed 
some  classes  of  home  industries  and  much  narrowed 
the  scope  for  employment.  The  problem  of  India 
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is  almost  the  opposite  to  that  of  England.  It  is  not 
the  land  that  is  neglected,  as  if  anything  that  is 
overburdened,  but  the  industries  of  the  town  are  un- 
organised. India  is  suffering  from  her  connection 
with  the  British  Empire  one  very  serious  disadvantage. 
Every  year  a  large  part  of  her  revenue  is  distributed 
to  men  by  way  of  remuneration,  which  is  immediately 
sent  to  England.  Further,  the  great  railways  and 
other  companies  are  mostly  owned  by  English 
capitalists,  and  the  dividends  also  go  to  England. 
In  most  countries  all  this  money  would  be  in  circula- 
tion again,  but  in  the  case  of,  India  the  money  is  spent 
in  another  country.  The  result  of  this  is  that  India 
is  short  of  capital  to  develop  her  resources,  and  she 
suffers  from  the  competition  of  England,  not  because 
of  Free  Trade,  but  because  from  lack  of  money  she 
is  unable  to  make  the  most  of  what  she  possesses. 
The  Government,  recognising  this  fact,  has  taken 
over  some  of  the  duties  usually  performed  by  indi- 
viduals. The  danger  is  that  many  of  these  schemes 
take  considerable  time  to  become  profitable,  and 
during  that  time  they  increase  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  tax-payers.  These  burdens  are  very  heavy, 
because  the  people  not  only  pay  for  an  army  to  pro- 
tect them  from  foreign  foes,  but  also  to  keep  them- 
selves in  subjection.  The  people  of  India  naturally 
complain  that  they  are  becoming  poorer  and  poorer, 
from  the  drain  of  salaries,  taxation,  and  dividends. 

This  is  very  bad  for  the  Empire,  as  poverty  will 
cause  ill-health,  misery,  and  discontent  to  the  Indians, 
and  their  misfortunes  will  eventually  react  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  No  doubt  their  poverty  is  ex- 
aggerated, but  it  i<  certain  that  the  evil  largely  exists. 
Heavy  protective  tariffs  have  been  suggested,  but 
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these  would,  I  am  afraid,  increase  the  dividends 
that  went  to  England  or  the  rich  natives  in  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  and  the  expenses  of  the  poor  con- 
sumers who  already  are  overburdened  would  not  be 
diminished.  India  was  formerly  celebrated  for  her 
fabrics,  and  it  is  dreadful  to  see  how  her  modern 
work  has  degenerated.  The  people  are  abandoning 
their  excellent  work  for  cheap  imitations,  and  so  are 
sacrificing  one  of  their  sources  of  riches.  At  the 
same  time  the  peasants  or  ryots,  owing  to  want  of 
capital,  are  unable  to  cultivate  the  land  on  proper 
principles,  and  the  land  is  becoming  less  and  i 
fruitful.  So  in  India  we  see  a  country  heavily  taxed 
both  directly  by  the  Government  and  indirectly  by 
the  drain  of  salaries,  dividends  and  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  this 
money  to  develop  her  waning  resources. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  to  help 
by  irrigation  works  and  railways,  but  the  interest 
on  money  borrowed  for  these  purposes  comes  from 
the  tax-payers,  who  are  compelled  to  borrow  to  pay 
it  at  heavy  rates  from  the  village  moneylend 
The  irrigation  works  do  good  in  their  districts,  but 
by  decreasing  the  small  available  capital  in  other 
districts,  it  is  only  to  impoverish  one  district  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

This  statement  may  at  first  seem  unjustifiable, 
as,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  that  the  irrigation  loans 
are  most  profitable  investments.  The  capital  is 
borrowed  at  4  per  cent.,  and  supposed  to  return 
10  per  cent,  from  the  revenue  of  the  lands  brought 
into  cultivation.  To  pay  this  4  per  cent.,  however, 
the  money  is  collected  from  the  rest  of  India,  and 
the  tax-payers  have  to  borrow  from  the  money- 
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lenders  at  enormous  rates  of  interest,  and  the  extra 
taxation  prevents  them  from  making  proper  use  of 
the  land.  This  aspect  of  the  case  does  not  seem  to 
strike  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  whole  profit 
from  the  actual  loan  is  considered  to  have  aided  the 
country,  though  in  reality  it  may  have  been  a  matter 
of  robbing  one  man  to  pay  another.  Irrigation  is 
undoubtedly  a  blessing,  as  it  makes  more  land  avail- 
able for  the  support  of  the  people,  but  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  other  districts. 

India  relative  to  her  population  is  one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world.  What  seems  to  a 
man  in  England  a  minute  sum  is  a  fortune  in  India, 
and  where  a  few  rupees  make  the  difference  between 
poverty  and  wealth  a  small  increase  of  taxation 
means  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  for  want  of 
capital.  The  imposition  of  the  smallest  tax  must 
be  avoided,  and  if  irrigation  is  successful,  its  success 
must  be  distributed  amongst  the  humblest  tax- 
payers. 

The  great  work  for  Indian  statesmen  is  to  reduce 
unprofitable  taxation  in  every  possible  way  by  economy. 

The  first  step  for  the  Indian  Government  is  to  reduce 

the  annual  drain  of  salaries.     I  am  quite  convinced 

that  for  the  well-being  of  India  the  most  important 

posts  must  be  occupied  by  well-paid  Englishmen,  but 

the  brains  and  characters  of  these  Englishmen  must  be 

used  properly.     At  present  a  great  part  of  the  work 

of  the  Civil  servants  is  office  routine  and  work  which 

Id  be  done  as  well,  if  not  better,  by  Indians,  whose 

inferiority  to  Englishmen  is  only  noticeable  in  cases 

where  more  character  and  judgment  are  required.     By 

i^theCi\  ntsof  much  of  this  office  rout  in. 

ii  than  tin  re  are  at  prcM-nt  would 
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be  required,  and  their  places  could  be  taken  by  native 
officials,  who  would  be  content  with  a  very  much  lower 
salary.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be  created  a 
larger  class  of  natives  capable  of  assisting  in  the  rule 
of  their  country.  By  these  means  not  only  would  the 
expenditure  be  reduced,  but  a  much  larger  part  of  it 
would  be  spent  in  India,  instead  of  such  places 
Bedford  and  Cheltenham. 

A  great  part  of  the  English  Army  in  India,  whatever 
may  be  said,  is  kept  there  not  for  the  defence  of  India 
against  Russia,  but  for  the  purpose  of  holding  India 
for  the  Empire.  In  former  times,  when  communications 
were  much  slower,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  large 
army  on  the  spot  to  be  ready  for  a  foreign  war,  but  now 
that  India  is  only  three  weeks  from  London  by  sea,  it 
is  nearly  impossible  for  a  war  to  commence  without 
allowing  ample  time  to  send  out  the  necessary  rein- 
forcements. Moreover,  if  this  be  the  case  and  the  grca  I 
Indian  Army  is  kept  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  defence 
alone,  and  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Empire,  why 
should  the  whole  burden  be  thrown  on  India,  who  is 
only  a  dependency,  and  has  no  voice  in  Imperial 
policy  ?  Surely  the  payment  by  India  of  the  army  is 
a  form  of  tribute  just  as  much  as  if  the  money  were 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  included  in  the  annual 
revenue.  This  does  not  seem  quite  fair  on  India. 

Great  Britain  apart  from  her  growing  trade  has  a 
very  considerable  commercial  interest  in  India.  India 
has  borrowed  largely  from  Great  Britain,  and  so 
mortgaged  her  land  ;  great  banks  such  as  the  Chartered 
Bank  of  India  and  several  others  are  parts  of  English 
capital,  and  much  of  the  stock  in  Indian  railways  is 
held  by  English  investors.  The  Indian  market  is  very 
important  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  would  not  be 
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difficult  to  mention  many  wealthy  London  and 
Liverpool  firms  whose  wealth  comes  entirely  from 
India.  The  Manchester  cotton  mills,  too,  depend  very 
largely  on  India.  Is  it  not  right  that  those  who  reap 
the  benefits  should  share  the  burdens  ?  Would  it  not 
be  possible  by  some  method  of  taxation  to  use  some  of 
this  money  which  every  year  is  sent  to  England,  to 
pay  for  this  army  of  occupation  ?  If  India  raises  her 
tariffs  for  revenue  and  not  protection,  so  as  to  lighten 
some  of  the  burdens  of  agricultural  land,  it  is  still 
India  that  pays,  because  the  price  for  the  Indian 
consumer  will  be  raised.  No,  the  Empire  itself  must 
help  to  pay  for  this  army.  It  must  first  be  decided 
how  much  of  the  army  of  India  is  required  for  Imperial 
defence  and  how  much  for  the  actual  control  of  India, 
and  the  Empire  will  pay  for  part  of  the  former.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  will  then  begin  to  consider 
whether  the  premium  they  are  paying  to  insure  their 
trade  is  too  high,  as  they  have  to  pay  it  themselves 
instead  of  letting  others  pay  it  for  them. 

No  more  money  must  be  borrowed,  as  India  pays 
too  much  by  borrowing,  and  instead  all  funds  for 
assisting  agriculture  must  be  obtained  by  economies. 
Agricultural  Banks  should  be  encouraged  (and  if 
possible  supported  by  Indian  capital)  to  lend  the 
ryots  money  on  reasonable  terms,  and  so  get  rid  of  the 
ctions  of  the  small  moneylenders.  With  this 
borrowed  money  the  ryots  could  improve  their  lands 
by  artificial  methods,  and  their  bullocks  by  breeding. 
M<''<\cr,  the  Government  could  establish  experi- 
,!;il  farms  and  appoint  men  to  supervise  the 
village  cultivation,  helping  the  ryots  to  obtain  good 
in .iik'  is  and  make  profitable  use  of  modern  improve- 
ment I'.unt  in  i  i.-ntal  laiin>.  This  of 
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course  will  cost  money,  which  should  be  taken  from 
the  existing  Land  Revenue,  but  if  properly  managed 
the  increasing  fertility  of  the  land  and  efficiency  of 
agricultural  work  would  soon  make  this  burden 
lighter  for  the  tax-payers.  By  only  using  revenue 
instead  of  borrowed  money,  the  annual  drain  of 
interest  out  of  the  country  would  not  be  increased. 

So  far  two  steps  have  been  taken  to  assist  India, 
reduction  of  expenditure  on  Civil  Service  and  Army, 
and  the  assistance  to  the  ryots.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  land  of  India  is  no  longer,  even  with  ex- 
tensive irrigation,  able  to  support  in  comfort  the 
large  increasing  population,  and  to  remove  the  annual 
famines  caused  not  only  by  failure  of  rains  but  by 
want  of  money  the  land  must  be  relieved  of  this 
burden.  After  all  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
land  and  extend  cultivation,  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  unable  to  earn  a  living.  Two  methods 
must  be  adopted,  emigration  and  the  establishment 
of  industries.  By  belonging  to  the  British  Empire, 
India  finds  vast  tracts  of  territory  open  to  her  citizens. 
Owing  to  differences  of  race,  the  Indians  have  been 
excluded  from  the  self-governing  colonies,  even  where, 
as  in  Queensland,  the  climate  would  be  suitable. 
However,  in  the  dependencies  in  the  tropical  regions 
there  is  no  exclusion.  Such  countries  are  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  British  North  Borneo,  British  New  Guinea, 
the  British  territory  in  Tropical  Africa,  and  British 
Guiana.  In  all  these  countries  the  population  is  very 
small,  the  climate  and  conditions  are  suitable  for 
Indians  and  not  Europeans,  and  population  is  badly 
needed.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  East  Indies 
there  is  a  large  emigration  of  Chinese,  but  the  Chinese 
prefer  industrial  to  agricultural  pursuits,  so  that  agri- 
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culture,  for  which  Indians  are  well  adapted,  is  open 
for  them.  The  aborigines  of  these  countries  (for 
example,  New  Guinea)  are  very  backward,  and 
the  addition  of  an  advanced  race  would  largely  im- 
prove the  country.  As  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  self-governing  colonies,  the  removal  of  a 
useless  population  to  where  it  will  be  useful  and  self- 
supporting  is  a  benefit  to  all  countries,  and  the  burden 
should  be  borne  by  both,  so  India  and  the  Dependencies 
should  both  assist  in  this  movement.  Great  Britain 
controls  all,  so  the  difficulties  of  coming  to  some 
arrangement  would  not  be  great.  By  relieving 
India  of  a  crushing  burden,  and  by  turning  unhealthy 
jungles  into  fruitful  fields  and  plantations,  Great 
Britain  would  find  an  increasing  market  for  what  she 
o  sell,  and  more  supplies  for  her  growing  needs. 

The  Industrial  Problem  of  India  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult.  She  must  if  possible  create  manufacturing 
industries  by  natural  methods,  as  any  even  imaginary 

stance  of  the  Indian  Government  would  at  once 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  Great  Britain's  manufacturers, 
who  recognise  that  India  is  their  best  market,  and 
are  determined  not  to  lose  it.  India  has  several 
natural  advantages,  cheap  labour,  central  situation 
between  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  and  a  good  coal 
supply,  but  all  these  are  counterbalanced  by  want  of 
Indian  capital.  If  these  industries  are  to  assist  the 
country,  they  must  not  only  find  employment  for  the 
pie,  but  the  profits  must  be  mostly  circulated  in 
the  country  to  create  more  capital.  The  clothing  of 
people  consists  almost  entirely  of  cotton  goods, 
and  as  most  of  them  are  too  poor  to  buy  anything 
but  the  necessaries  of  life  tln-ir  two  requirements 
are  food  and  cheap  clothing,  and  mercifully 
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for  them  the  climate  makes  a  very  little  of  the  latter 
suffice.  Nearly  all  this  clothing  is  supplied  by  Great 
Britain,  and  this  is  what  makes  the  problem  so  very 
difficult.  If  the  prosperity  of  India  could  be  in- 
creased there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  manufactures  which  would  be  supplied  by  both 
Great  Britain  and  Indian  industries,  but  at  present 
the  prosperity  is  insufficient.  However,  if  India 
continues  to  be  drained,  her  prosperity  will  decrease, 
and  so  will  the  demand  for  British  goods.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  prosperity  of  India  means 
the  good  of  Great  Britain.  The  reduction  of  taxation, 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  emigration  will  all 
help,  but  before  India  can  be  really  prosperous  and 
able  to  withstand  the  distress  caused  by  failures  of 
the  harvest  she  must  have  some  strong  industries, 
and  one  of  these  must  be  cotton.  There  are  others 
which  also  should  prosper  as  the  wants  of  the  people 
become  greater,  such  as  those  for  agricultural  machinery, 
better  clothing,  and  innumerable  other  things  which 
Indians  would  buy  if  they  had  the  means.  The 
demand  for  the  cotton  goods  of  Great  Britain  might 
decrease,  but  it  would  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
demand  for  other  goods.  It  must  be  remembered 
by  the  cotton  manufacturers  that  they  must  not  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  by  starvation,  and 
that  it  is  good  economy  to  feed  the  goose.  Great 
Britain  must  allow  India  every  opportunity  of  adding 
to  her  industries,  and  so  long  as  these  are  built  on 
sound  economical  principles,  under  which  the  cm- 
ployed  work  under  satisfactory  conditions  and  receive 
proper  wages,  and  the  consumer  has  not  to  pay  more 
for  his  goods  on  account  of  protective  tariffs,  she  may 
be  sure  that,  by  their  growth,  both  India  and  Great 
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Britain  will  benefit.  If  encouraged  by  rational 
methods,  these  infant  industries  should  be  a  great 
blessing  to  the  Empire.  Of  late  years  there  have 
been  many  signs  of  the  revival  of  industries  in  India. 
Near  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Cawnpore  large  cotton, 
jute,  and  leather  mills  have  been  established,  and 
these  have  begun  to  do  well,  and  much  of  the  capital, 
especially  in  Bombay,  is  owned  by  natives.  Compared 
with  the  enormous  population  of  India,  the  people 
employed  are  as  yet  insignificant,  and  India  is  still 
almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country.  I  have 
already  explained  the  danger  that  exists  that  rivalry 
between  these  factories  and  those  in  Great  Britain 
may  cause  serious  problems,  and  the  boycott  of 
British  goods  in  Bengal  shows  that  the  friction  has 
already  commenced.  This  movement  is  partly 
political,  caused  by  the  partition  of  Bengal,  but  it  is 
also  industrial.  To  prevent  this  ill-feeling  growing, 
great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  Indian  Government 
not  to  show  any  preference  for  British  goods  as  against 
Indian  goods,  as  in  that  case  the  boycott  would  be 
extended  to  the  injury  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  India  the  revival  of  industry  will  have 
to  be  most  carefully  regulated.  Even  in  the  United 
States  we  see  to  what  an  extent  the  poor  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  that  in  a  country  where  by 
nature  the  poor  are  independent.  India,  however, 
t  land  of  submission,  especially  in  Bengal,  where 
the  poor  are  very  liable  to  exactions.  Poverty  is 
sufficiently  degrading  in  the  villages,  but  there  at  any 
rate  they  have  the  sun  and  fresh  air,  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  village  customs  keeps  the  poor  from  starvation. 
If,  however,  industries  increase  in  India,  as  they  will, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  evils  that  will  arise 
14 
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unless  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken.  We  think 
London,  Glasgow,  and  other  great  cities  which  are 
the  centres  of  a  population  of  forty  millions  great 
towns,  but  what  would  be  the  size  of  cities  which  are 
the  industrial  centres  of  three  hundred  millions !  Think 
of  all  the  problems  of  housing,  feeding,  and  communica- 
tion in  a  city  say  of  twenty  million  inhabitants, 
and  those  a  very  helpless  people.  A  few  would  grow 
very  rich,  as  is  already  happening  in  Bombay,  and 
many  would  become  very  poor,  working  at  small 
wages,  and  removed  from  all  the  old  associations 
which  make  the  life  of  the  poor  in  the  villages  often 
happy.  Long  hours,  unhealthy  surroundings,  dear 
food,  and  high  rents  would  break  these  people,  whose 
hearts  are  always  in  their  old  country  homes. 

It  is  hard  enough  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta  to 
enforce  the  sanitary  laws  and  check  the  ravages  of 
plague  and  cholera,  and  what  would  it  be  if  India 
ceased  to  be  an  agricultural  country  as  it  is  ? 

All  these  thoughts  raise  awful  forebodings,  but 
unless  something  is  done  the  evils  of  India  will  be 
almost  unbelievable.  What  then  must  be  done  before 
it  is  too  late  ?  I  have  already  explained  that  agri- 
culture must  be  fostered,  and  emigration  aided  to 
help  the  people,  and  that  only  the  remainder  must 
find  employment  in  industries. 

This  will  check  the  flocking  into  towns  which 
has  caused  so  much  heart-burning  in  Great  Britain, 
Europe,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  great  factories 
the  health  of  the  men  employed  must  be  most  carefully 
guarded,  the  conditions  must  be  healthy,  the  hours  of 
work  reasonable,  and  the  wages  fair.  In  the  towns 
as  they  grow,  sanitary  precautions  must  be  taken, 
and  provision  made  against  overcrowdii  '»ove 
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all,  a  feeling  must  be  created  amongst  the  people 
themselves,  that  the  good  of  India  depends  on  these 
regulations  being  enforced,  as  without  the  support  of 
public  opinion  this  would  be  almost  impossible. 

Unless  this  were  done,  two  evils  would  happen. 
First,  the  population  would  degenerate  and  the  whole 
city  be  liable  to  plague.  Secondly,  if  India  began  to 
compete  with  white  races,  on  account  of  the  evils  of 
the  conditions  of  employment,  the  whole  world  would 
be  hostile.  The  Rulers  of  the  Empire  will  no  longer  be 
the  masters  in  the  offices  but  the  men  in  the  shops,  and 
these  will  not  patiently  stand  by  that  a  few  capitalists 
in  India  may  become  rich. 

If  Indian  industries  are  to  develop,  they  must 
do  so  on  European  conditions,  and  as  a  European 
race  rules  India  the  motive  power  is  there.  Great 
Britain  must  recognise  that  India's  prosperity  requires 
industries,  and  that  thereby  Great  Britain  too  will 
benefit,  but  at  the  same  time  she  must  see  that  these 
industries  do  really  benefit  India,  by  increasing 
the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  for  in  such  a 
.  not  only  will  the  dictates  of  humanity  be  satisfied 
by  knowing  that  under  British  Government  the 
people  are  happy  and  contented,  but  also  the  dictates 
of  self-interest ;  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Indian 
people  means  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  what 
Great  Britain  can  sell,  and  an  ever  increasing  supply 
of  what  Great  Britain  wants. 

Indian  problems  are  most  difficult  for  their  rulers 
to  understand.  The  population  is  so  vast  and  diverse, 
their  customs  so  strange  and  contradictory,  tl 
ideas  so  perverse  and  conflicting.  In  solving  these 
problems  we  must  not  only  depend  on  our  own  judg- 
ments, but  seek  the  assistance  of  the  people  in  India 
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who  love  their  country.  Most  of  them  recognise, 
indeed,  that  peace  can  only  exist  under  British  rule, 
but  feel  that  British  rule  should  be  more  guided 
by  native  opinion. 

I  have  already  suggested  how  means  may  be  found 
for  obtaining  this  opinion,  and  not  only  will  this  help 
in  matters  of  administration,  but  also  in  social  ques- 
tions. Social  questions  are  those  which  the  natives 
of  India  understand  better  than  we  ever  can,  and 
everything  must  be  done  to  obtain  not  only  their 
advice  but  their  active  assistance,  for  without  this 
latter  the  very  best  legislation  will  be  useless.  "  He 
that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us,"  and  how  can  a 
man  be  expected  to  help  when  his  advice  is  rejected  ? 

In  the  other  dependencies  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion are  not  so  great.  Egypt,  the  next  most  im- 
portant dependency  to  India,  is  being  administered 
satisfactorily.  During  the  British  occupation  much 
of  the  land  which  in  the  times  of  misrule  had  returned 
to  desert  has  once  more  been  reclaimed,  and  on  such 
land  the  growing  population  is  able  to  make  a  living. 
In  Egypt,  however,  there  are  dangers  similar  to 
those  of  India.  The  expense  of  European  civilians 
is  not  very  large,  as  most  of  the  subordinate  posts 
are  occupied  by  Egyptians,  who  spend  the  money 
in  the  country,  but  any  increase  of  European  officials 
must  always  be  carefully  considered.  Egypt  has 
been  compelled  to  borrow  largely  for  her  public 
works  and  railways,  and  the  interest  on  these  loans 
departs  out  of  the  country.  Undoubtedly  they  are 
necessary,  but  it  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  foreign 
loans  to  reduce  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 
the  future  to  make  use  of  the  revenue  for  public 
works.  In  considering  the  policy  of  loans  it  is  not 
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only  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  capital  is 
making  more  profit  than  the  interest  that  is  being 
paid,  but  also  the  conditions  on  which  the  tax-payers 
are  obtaining  the  money  to  pay  the  interest.  As 
regards  emigration,  the  Soudan  will  offer  ample 
room,  and  already  sugar  mills  have  given  a  start 
to  useful  industries.  Egypt  has  started  well,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  not  required  a 
very  great  extent  of  prosperity  to  make  the  conditions 
of  life  better  than  they  were  before  the  British 
occupation. 

In  many  of  the  other  dependencies  civilisation 
is  so  backward  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
very  elementary,  and  their  wants  easily  satisfied. 
They  are  of  very  little  assistance  to  the  Empire  save 
as  countries  where  the  surplus  population  of  India 
can  exist,  and  sometimes  the  expenditure  largely 
exceeds  the  revenue. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is  available  for  Chinese 
as  well  as  Indian  emigrants,  but  they  all  easily  make 
a  living.  In  Burmah  and  Ceylon  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  India  without 
the  immense  struggle  for  existence.  There  is  plenty 
of  land  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  they 
are  probably  some  of  the  happiest  people  in  the 
Id.  They  should  satisfy  the  ideals  of  a  simple 
life  with  plenty  to  eat,  and  few  wants  easily  satisfied. 
y  are  not  progressive,  and  their  danger  is  one 
of  the  future,  when  the  competition  of  Indians  and 
Chinamen  will  make  subsistence  more  difficult.  In 
Burmah  the  Chinese  by  intermarriage  are  making 
a  more  energetic  race,  so  that  there  the  problem 
may  right  itself. 

The  ^uut  muss  of  tin  D<  j>« ndnu  K^  have  not  much 
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to  do  with  the  white  population.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  Falkland  Islands  and  possibly  parts 
of  British  East  Africa,  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for 
white  emigrants,  and  the  only  way  they  can  help  the 
ruling  portion  of  the  Empire  is  by  their  trade. 

They  may  be  suitable  for  emigration,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  from  India.  The  people  of  these 
dependencies,  however  savage,  are  members  of  the 
Empire  and  so  form  a  portion  of  its  wealth,  and  their 
welfare  requires  consideration.  They  must  be  carefully 
and  justly  governed,  any  form  of  oppression  or  exaction 
being  prevented,  and  taxation  whether  direct  or 
indirect  must  be  small.  Their  development  must  also 
be  carefully  watched,  and  the  white  traders  must  not 
make  their  profits  by  demoralising  or  playing  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  natives.  The  methods  to  be 
adopted  will  depend  on  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, but  all  the  time  the  object  sought  must  be 
careful  development  of  the  people  and  their  resources. 
Not  only  will  the  people  be  benefited,  but  also  the 
growing  trade  of  a  country  entering  into  civilisation 
will  be  a  recompense  for  the  labours  of  the  Empire. 

Sometimes  the  profits  of  capital  and  labour  are  not 
equally  distributed,  sometimes  the  land  is  locked  up 
against  those  who  could  use  it,  sometimes  a  people 
is  overburdened  by  taxation,  and  sometimes  natural 
conditions  have  confined  the  population  to  a  small 
area.  My  contention  is  that  in  the  British  Empire 
there  is  ample  room  for  all  its  population,  if  only  there 
were  a  little  more  system.  There  is  plenty  of  land 
to  supply  the  food  and  raw  materials,  and  plenty  of 
workers  to  eat  the  food  and  make  profitable  use  of  the 
material.  It  is  the  same  with  the  whole  world,  which 
with  its  vast  resources  can  support  a  population 
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many  times  larger  than  that  it  now  contains.  The 
British  Empire  has  one  great  advantage  :  the  rulers  of 
the  whole  are  the  same,  and  not  divided.  If  only 
the  representatives  of  these  rulers  could  combine 
together  to  see  the  resources  of  their  Empire  properly 
used,  instead  of  wasted  lands  and  wasted  lives,  by  re- 
moving poverty, hunger,  ill-health,  and  discontent,  they 
would  increase  the  population  not  merely  in  numbers 
but  in  all  those  attributes  which  make  good  citizens. 
The  highest  standard  of  wealth  is  reached  when  every 
man,  woman,  or  child  is  a  good  citizen. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
THE  SCHOOLING 

I~HAVE  in  the  last  two  chapters  explained  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  whereby  the  Empire  can  make  most  use  of 
its  great  resources  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  people.  The  next  question  is,  how  to 
make  the  people  citizens. 

The  government  of  the  Empire  is  managed  by  the 
class  I  have  called  the  rulers,  and  so,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  necessary  that  these  rulers  should 
be  able  to  perform  their  duties  as  citizens.  By 
citizens  I  do  not  mean  mere  men  and  women  who  have 
the  power  of  voting,  but  men  and  women  who  have 
the  proper  understanding  to  make  use  of  their  votes. 
They  must  be  strong  and  healthy  enough  to  defend 
the  Empire  by  force  if  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  educated  to  understand  the  policy  they 
have  adopted.  They  must  learn  to  act  on  good  and 
sound  reasoning,  and  to  see  the  utility  as  well  as 
the  morality  of  their  undertakings  in  their  proper 
light.  To  make  such  citizens  is  the  duty  of  the 
Empire. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  consider  the  steps  that  are 
now  being  taken  through  the  Empire  for  training  the 
people  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities.  In  the 
last  chapter  I  discussed  the  plans  by  which  it  might 
be  possible  to  make  more  use  of  our  ample  resources 

Mi 
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to  prevent  the  enormous  waste  of  lives  which,  under 
present  conditions,  have  become  a  burden  to  the 
community  instead  of  an  assistance.  Most  of  my 
suggestions  were  made  with  a  view  of  enabling  every 
man  to  earn  his  living,  and  by  a  living  I  did  not  mean 
a  pittance,  but  a  sufficiency.  Each  man  was  to  find 
the  work  for  which  he  was  best  suited,  and  that  a 
useful  work.  All  this  was  to  enable  a  man  not  only  to 
support  himself  in  health  and  decency,  but  also  to 
bring  up  a  healthy  family  to  carry  on  in  the  future  the 
work  of  the  Empire.  The  main  object  of  the  Empire 
was  to  be  the  well-being  of  its  people  whatever  their 
colour  or  nationality,  and  the  old  policy  of  every  unit 
for  itself  was  to  be  succeeded  by  every  unit  for  the 
Empire,  and  so  for  itself.  If  the  policy  proved  suc- 
cessful, the  Empire  would  consist  of  healthy  and 
happy  families,  and  then  it  must  be  considered  how 
these  families  are  to  be  brought  up  to  be  citizens  of 
the  Empire. 

I  have  shown  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  Empire  are  capable  of  ruling,  and 
that  the  rest  must  for  the  present  be  content  with 
being  ruled.  So  what  I  am  going  to  say  on  educa- 
tion and  morality  will  only  apply  indirectly  to  the 
ruled. 

The  first  requirement  of  a  citizen  is  a  certain  amount 
of  bodily  health  and  comfort.  Without  these  it  is  very 
hard  to  improve  a  people  by  any  kind  of  education. 
As  has  been  often  stated,  it  is  mere  cruelty  both  to 
children  and  teachers  to  instruct  a  hungry  child. 
However  desirous  the  child  may  be  of  learning  or 
getting  on,  hunger  will  weaken  his  powers,  and  turn 
his  attention  more  than  ever  to  his  bodily  wants. 
Even  if  a  child  ib  well  i>  d,  but  has  a  miserable  and 
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unhealthy  home,  much  of  what  he  has  learnt  will  be 
wasted  by  his  contact  with  misery,  and  when  school- 
days are  over  the  little  that  has  been  learnt  with 
difficulty  will  be  easily  lost.  The  poverty  of  the 
family  requires  children  to  become  wage  earners  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  directly  the  age  limit  is  reached 
the  children  are  sent  to  work.  The  immediate 
necessity  of  money  is  alone  considered,  and  not  the 
future,  so  that  instead  of  the  child  being  taught  some 
trade  which,  though  unpaid  for  a  year  or  two,  or 
with  a  merely  nominal  wage,  will  enable  him  to  earn 
a  decent  living  in  subsequent  years,  he  at  once  com- 
mences work  which  may  leave  him  after  a  few  years 
no  more  capable  of  earning  his  living  than  when  he 
left  school.  These  are  some  of  the  great  hindrances 
to  education.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing 
colonies  education  is  compulsory,  and  until  a  child  has 
reached  a  certain  age  he  must  attend  some  properly 
qualified  school.  These  schools  have  to  fulfil  certain 
requirements,  and  in  them  certain  subjects  have  to  be 
taught.  As  soon  as  the  age  is  reached  the  ordinary 
child  is  free  from  State  control,  and  must  make  his 
own  way.  For  some  of  these  certain  facilities  for 
higher  education  are  provided, — I  say  some,  because 
all  those  who  are  too  poor  have  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity, means,  nor  leisure  to  take  advantage  of  these 
facilities. 

In  the  Colonies  the  standard  of  living  is  much 
higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
people  are  burdened  with  those  terrible  conditions 
of  poverty  which  prevail  in  the  larger  towns.  Conse- 
quently, if  there  are  any  people  unable  to  read,  they 
will  not  be  Colonial  born,  but  emigrants  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  who  came  to  the  colony  grown  up. 
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In  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day  it  is  very  unusual 
to  find  young  people  who  cannot  read,  but  this  seems 
in  some  cases  to  be  the  limit  of  their  education. 
Among  the  poor  boys  of  London  who  have  only  just 
left  school,  I  have  come  across  some  who  had  the 
very  haziest  ideas  about  their  own  surroundings  ; 
they  have  their  gettings  out  of  bed,  their  goings  and 
rcturnings  to  work,  and  their  goings  to  bed,  but  outside 
these  there  is  no  meaning  and  little  interest  in  their 
lives.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  education  to 
have  much  effect  in  such  unfavourable  surroundings. 
The  most  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  it  may  give  the 
children  more  character  to  withstand  the  surrounding 
temptations,  or  else  chance  may  give  opportunities 
to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties.  It  is  a  piteous 
sight  to  see  a  boy  who  has  just  left  school,  where 
he  may  have  begun  to  learn  about  lives  so  different 
from  his  own,  suddenly  submerged  by  all  the  evils  of 
a  slum.  Its  dirt,  poverty,  drunkenness,  and  quarrels 
will  soon  extinguish  the  small  amount  of  learning  he 
has  acquired,  and,  associating  with  boys  who  have 
already  forgotten  all  they  learnt,  he  will  lose  sight  of 
the  last  ray  of  light.  The  first  aim,  then,  is  to  see 
that  the  ground  is  ready  for  the  seed,  and  that  the 
child  is  fit  to  learn,  and  that  when  the  seed  is  springing 
up  it  has  some  chance  of  flourishing.  This  can  only 
be  done  when  the  conditions  of  life  are  good  for  all, 
when  the  children  receive  good  food  and  have  com- 
fortable homes,  and  when  they  have  some  sympathy 
in  their  study.  Then  it  is  possible  to  do  much  by 
teaching,  and  the  good  seed,  like  that  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  will  bring  forth  fruit  abundantly.  This 
fruit  will  1  mess  and  contentment,  and  know- 

p  of  what  is  right,  instead  of  misery  and  ignorance. 
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To  bring  forth  good  fruit  there  must  not  only  be  good 
ground,  but  also  proper  care  for  the  young  plants  as 
they  spring  up.  Let  us  try  and  consider  what  seed 
must  be  sown. 

Given  a  society,  as  I  hope  that  of  the  Empire  will 
some  time  be,  where  hunger  is  nearly  unknown,  and 
where  the  methods  of  living  are  comfortable,  education 
will  have  to  be  considered  differently  than  it  is  at 
present.  Education  must  strengthen  character  and 
understanding  as  well  as  teach  knowledge.  Every 
child  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  when  he  has 
grown  up,  will,  in  addition  to  earning  his  own  living, 
have  to  decide  on  the  policy  of  the  community  in 
social  and  foreign  questions,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  able  to  understand  these  as  well  as  his 
trade. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire. 
There  are  very  many  different  methods  adopted,  but 
the  object  of  all  is  mainly  utility:  it  is  to  teach  children 
such  things  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  living. 
Writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic  are  universally 
taught  as  the  rudiments  of  all  teaching,  and  then, 
according  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  utility,  other 
subjects  are  added,  and  perhaps  a  few  subjects  which 
will  be  ornamental  rather  than  useful.  These  latter, 
however,  are  considered  unimportant,  as  a  man's 
main  object  in  life,  according  to  the  views  of  most, 
is  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  whether  a  man  in  his  hours  of  leisure 
is  able  to  make  most  use  of  his  money  or  to  enjoy 
other  interests  in  life.  These  are  all  left  to  chance, 
and  to  a  man's  own  taste.  All  are  considered  im- 
material to  the  country's  welfare.  This  idea  does  not 
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only  prevail  in  State  elementary  schools,  but  also, 
though  perhaps  to  a  less  degree,  in  higher  education, 
and  amongst  all  classes.  The  doctrine  of  utility 
has  taken  firm  root  in  education.  It  is  never  con- 
sidered that  a  man  has  other  duties  to  the  State  than 
that  of  money-making.  Amongst  the  poorer  classes 
the  struggles  for  existence  require  all  their  energy,  and 
their  surroundings  prevent  any  chance  of  acquiring 
other  interests.  The  monotony  of  existence  depends 
on  their  work  and  rest,  and  there  is  rarely  any  desire 
for  more  than  bodily  comforts.  The  small  education 
which  they  have  received  has  more  than  ever 
strengthened  the  monotony  by  teaching  utility  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  life,  and  the  only  relief  to  this  has 
been  the  influence  of  religion,  which,  by  raising  the 
ideals  of  man  to  a  higher  level,  makes  him  seek  some- 
thing better  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  religion  to  struggle 
against  the  natural  instincts  as  well  as  the  artificial 
doctrine,  both  of  which  set  utility  before  a  man's 
eyes. 

In  the  Empire  we  must  make  a  stand  against  this 
doctrine,  and  frame  our  education  to  enable  a  man 
not  only  to  work  for  support  of  life,  but  to  use  his 
leisure.  I  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  the  great  example  of  Commercialism 
gone  mad.  The  great  aim  of  mankind  there  is  to 
make  money  ;  I  do  not  think  the  fact  of  being  rich 
is  a  great  pleasure  ;  it  is  more  the  pleasure  of  having 
made  money  than  having  the  money.  The  great 
buildings  of  New  York  calculate  their  beauty  on  their 
cost,  and  the  whole  state  of  society  is  settled  by 
dollars.  The  retired  wealthy  men  are  most  unfor- 
tunate, as  when  the  occupation  of  money-making 
is  gone  the  chief  pleasure  of  life  is  also 
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and  without  this  interesting  occupation  life  is  a  mere 
blank.  Next  to  money-making  is  the  pleasure  of 
spending  it,  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  the  pleasure  of  talk- 
ing about  money.  This  pleasure  is  one  that  is  left 
to  the  ladies ;  and  in  spending  their  money  they 
must  let  others  know  how  much  they  have  spent. 
I  wonder  what  historians  of  the  future  will  say  of  this 
craze  for  money  which  seems  to  supersede  everything 
else.  I  have  taken  the  United  States  as  an  example 
of  this  low  ideal,  as  they  have  been  most  successful 
in  money-making,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  is  confined  to  them.  We  have  plenty  of  it  in  the 
British  Empire.  In  Great  Britain  itself  the  money 
standard  has  not  yet  received  universal  recognition. 
Originally  it  met  much  opposition  from  the  standard 
of  noble  birth  and  historic  associations,  and  just  as  it 
had  nearly  conquered  these  there  comes  a  species  of 
revolution  called  Socialism  which  aims  at  making 
usefulness  and  not  wealth  the  standard.  It  refuses 
to  consider  a  rich  man  a  great  man  merely 
because  he  is  rich,  but  he  must  serve  some  useful 
purpose. 

The  whole  question  of  education  must  depend  on 
the  standard  of  life  adopted.  If  the  standard  is  that 
of  utility  counted  by  wealth,  then  children  will  be 
taught  things  that  are  only  useful  for  money-making, 
and  such  things  as  history  must  be  left  out  as  very 
unlikely  to  increase  the  pence.  Moreover,  if  politics 
have  nothing  to  do  with  money-making,  to  take 
an  interest  in  them  is  a  mere  waste  of  valuable 
time,  and  must  be  left  to  those,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  United  States,  who  can  make  money  out  of 
them. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  standard  is  that  of  utility 
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as  a  citizen,  children  must  be  taught  how  to  become 
citizens.  They  must  certainly  learn  sufficient  to  be 
able  to  earn  their  living,  but  in  addition  they  must 
learn  the  responsibilities  of  the  Empire,  and  how  to 
enjoy  their  leisure.  Better  conditions  of  labour  will 
shorten  the  hours  of  work,  and  increase  the  hours  of 
leisure,  and  they  must  be  able  to  spend  these  latter 
hours  in  a  happy  and  healthy  manner  which  will 
improve  their  health  and  character.  Surely  this  is  the 
standard  for  the  Empire.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  gain 
so  much  money,  but  the  continual  occupation  of 
money-making  must  affect  the  health  of  the  people 
engaged  in  it,  and  too  late  they  will  find  that  the 
money  they  have  made  for  themselves  will  be  acquired 
by  others.  Man  was  not  intended  to  spend  his  days 
in  toil  for  money,  but  for  life.  In  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  the  man  with  the  muckrake  was  so  engrossed 
in  his  occupation  that  he  had  no  eyes  for  anything 
but  the  filth  before  him.  So  in  modern  civilisation 
money  has  turned  the  eyes  of  men  from  all  the  blessings 
that  surround  them  to  their  desks  and  tools.  When 
they  can  spare  a  moment  to  glance  upwards,  they 
value  what  they  see  by  its  money  worth  and  not  by 
its  beauty. 

This  lust  for  money  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  only 
by  turning  men's  energies  to  better  purposes  that 
t  of  tins'1  evils  can  be  removed.  Let  us,  then, 
leave  the  man  with  the  muckrake  to  others,  and 
take  a  higher  standard  on  which  to  base  our 
schooling. 

Children  must  be  taught  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 

These  duties  are  manifold.     The  first  duty  is  to  know 

to  take  care  of  health,  as  without  this  life  will  be 
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wasted.  There  is  great  scope  for  this,  especially 
with  girls,  on  whom  the  food  and  home  comforts  will 
so  much  depend,  and  who  will  be  the  future  mothers. 
They  must  be  taught  as  much  of  this  at  school  as 
possible.  With  it  may  be  combined  teaching  to  make 
the  most  of  what  they  possess,  to  make  their  surround- 
ings more  pleasant,  and  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful. 

Then  comes  the  teaching  which  will  enable  the 
children  to  earn  their  living.  This  teaching 
must  not  be  confined  to  the  ordinary  subjects, 
but  must  teach  such  things  as  thrift,  and  show 
how  money  can  be  best  used.  These  two  branches 
should  make  boys  or  girls  healthy,  strong,  and  self- 
supporting. 

Then  come  the  higher  aims.  The  children  must  be 
taught  how  to  employ  their  leisure.  The  love  of  reading 
must  be  encouraged,  and  not  so  that  they  can  read 
halfpenny  papers  and  novels,  but  books  that  will 
strengthen  character  or  create  new  interests.  The 
love  of  their  country  must  be  more  than  jingoism  ; 
it  must  be  a  desire  for  the  benefit  of  all  their  fellow- 
men,  and  they  must  desire  to  know  more  about  its 
history  and  constitution.  There  are  many  other 
profitable  and  useful  ways  of  passing  leisure,  all  of 
which  grow  from  small  seeds,  and  these  seeds  must  be 
sown  at  school.  Further,  the  children  must  be  taught 
to  have  an  interest  in  politics.  I  do  not  mean  party 
politics,  but  the  problems  of  government  throughout 
the  Empire. 

Finally,  though  not  last  in  importance,  must  be 
some  moral  teaching  which,  whether  religious  or  not, 
will  inspire  the  children  with  motives  higher  even 
than  those  of  citizenship,  and  through  it  they  will 
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learn  that  in  their  work  of  citizens  they  can  apply 
this  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  education  is 
the  proper  place  for  religion.  If  all  people  were 
agreed  on  religion  this  difficulty  would  be  non- 
existent. Since,  however,  the  community  is  divided 
into  numerous  sects,  all  of  whom  desire  the 
best  possible  education  for  their  children,  provided 
the  religious  dogmas  of  which  they  do  not  approve 
are  not  taught,  it  is  most  difficult  to  come  to  any 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  which 
makes  religious  education  part  of  the  State's 
business. 

In  England  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  violent 
agitation  on  this  question.  One  sect  thinks  that  the 
views  of  the  others  are  being  favoured,  and,  regardless 
that  the  true  interest  of  the  children  and  the  country 
is  to  come  to  some  understanding  whereby  the  children 
may  receive  the  best  possible  education,  it  prefers 
a  system  wherein  efficiency  is  sacrificed  to  religious 
strife. 

All  thoughtful  people  who  are  not  religious  pro- 
fessionals want  to  see  the  children  well  educated. 
Good  education  in  their  eyes  does  not  merely  mean 
secular  education,  but  all  teaching  which,  whether  by 
ds  or  example,  develops  the  child's  understanding 
and  character,  and  makes  him  not  only  able  to  earn 
an  honest  living,  but  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  the  Empire. 
Such  education  must  include  religion,  as  without 
religion  a  child  cannot  be  taught  to  realise  the  higher 
duties  of  a  citizen,  the  love  of  his  fellow-men.  If  we 
can,  let  us  make  religion  part  of  the  State  education, 
but  to  do  this  there  must  be  a  compromise  between 
the  various  sects.  Fortunately  for  England  all  are 
'5 
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agreed  in  many  of  the  essential  doctrines  which  form 
the  basis  of  Christianity,  and  which  are  those  that 
raise  the  human  character,  and  it  is  on  these  that  a 
compromise  is  possible.  Unfortunately,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  ministers  are  afraid  that  under  such  an 
arrangement  they  will  lose  much  of  the  power  they 
now  enjoy,  and  this  fear  has  so  overpowered  their 
judgment  that,  instead  of  really  trying  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  which  will  benefit  their  country 
by  strengthening  true  education,  they  vigorously 
oppose  any  measure  that  seems  likely  to  diminish 
their  temporal  power. 

Men  and  women  so  vary  in  temperament  that 
different  forms  of  religion  appeal  to  different  indi- 
viduals, and  draw  forth  what  is  best  in  them.  To  an 
emotional  person  noble  music  is  the  divine,  to  the 
common-sense  person  reasoning  is  the  motive,  and 
to  the  humble  sympathy  is  the  highest  consoler. 
So  varying  are  the  religious  surroundings  that  in  a 
compulsory  State  school  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
them,  and  if  the  State  is  to  teach  religion  at  all,  it  must 
be  that  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  dogmas 
and  mysticisms  of  religion  are  not  the  essentials, 
but  the  moral  teaching  which  makes  good  citizens. 
The  Founder  of  Christianity  came  as  a  teacher  to 
mankind,  not  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  of  love. 
All  social  reforms  and  all  human  conduct  should  be 
based  on  this  teaching,  and  for  that  reason  this  teach- 
ing must  be  taught  to  all  children.  Perhaps  such 
teaching  might  be  left  entirely  to  the  clergy  of  the 
different  sects,  but  as  this  system  would  leave  many 
loopholes  for  the  entire  neglect  of  religious  teaching, 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  State  could  under- 
take it. 
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In  the  Colonies  religious  education  has  been  a 
thorny  subject,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  Great  Britain, 
where  historical  associations  make  changes  far  more 
difficult.  In  one  of  the  Australian  colonies  pure 
secular  education  was  adopted,  and  it  even  went  so 
far  as  to  exclude  all  allusions  to  theological  subjects, 
but  since  then  there  has  been  a  movement  against 
such  a  system,  and  the  moral  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  taught.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  Empire,  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion is  recognised,  and  it  is  also  agreed  that  any  form 
of  religious  intolerance  must  be  avoided.  Where 
possible,  as  in  a  Christian  country  like  England,  the 
State  is  prepared  to  teach  the  common  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  nearly  all  the  people  are  Christians  ; 
but  in  other  countries,  as  India,  where  the  people 
are  divided  not  only  by  the  differences  of  sects,  but 
the  differences  of  faith,  the  State  remains  absolutely 
neutral.  This  neutrality,  however,  does  not  permit 
religious  excesses,  and  in  India  the  burning  of  widows, 
which  amongst  Hindus  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  essential  formalities  of  their  religion,  was  made 
a  crime.  It  is  impossible  for  a  State  to  be  entirely 
without  some  moral  code  which  it  enforces,  and  which 
may  be  opposed  to  the  beliefs  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  population.  This  moral  code  is  based  very 
largely  on  religious  doctrines  which  have  been  recog- 
nised as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  humanity,  and 
in  this  world  Christianity  is  the  foundation  of  this 
code.  The  result  is  that  indirectly  Christian  teaching 
is  enforced  in  all  countries  where  a  Christian  power 
holds  the  authority,  even  if  the  mass  of  the  people 
belong  to  another  faith.  If  this  is  so  in  countries 
where  the  State  tries  to  be  neutral,  it  is  certain  to  be 
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more  so  in  a  Christian  country.  This  moral  code, 
however,  should  always  be  moderate,  as  otherwise  it 
will  engender  intolerance,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  its  standard  is 
altered  by  nearly  universal  agreement.  What  is 
wanted  in  England  is  to  raise  this  standard,  and  if  not 
only  the  majority  but  practically  the  whole  people 
would  agree  on  some  religious  teaching  which  is 
in  agreement  with  their  ideas,  and  inflicts  no  injustice 
on  the  few  who  do  not  agree,  there  would  be  a  great 
advance  in  the  social  welfare  of  England.  There  will 
always  be  a  few  fanatics  who  support  extreme  views, 
but  if  the  opposition  of  a  few  such  men  were  to  be 
always  successful,  progress  would  be  stopped.  It  is 
sufficient  tolerance  that  such  people  are  patiently 
heard  and  not  suppressed  as  disturbers  of  the  peace 
and  common  scolds. 

During  the  short  period  of  childhood  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  this  teaching  can  be  taught,  but  children 
must  be  taught  sufficient  to  encourage  them  to 
pursue  these  interests  in  later  life  when  other  oppor- 
tunities will  be  available.  The  great  difference 
between  these  teachings  and  those  at  present  adopted 
are  connected  with  the  ideals  of  life.  The  present 
ideals  are  those  of  accumulation  of  money,  but  the  one 
I  suggest  is  the  ideal  of  citizenship.  A  child  who  must 
immediately  work  after  schooldays  must  be  inspired 
with  high  ideals.  The  struggle  for  existence  will  be 
hard,  but  if  only  when  the  day's  work  is  over  he  can 
employ  his  leisure  usefully  and  happily,  it  will  mean 
that  he  will  be  fresher  for  the  day's  work  on  the  morrow. 
Moreover,  the  prospect  of  a  happy  evening  will  make 
him  more  contented  with  his  work,  and  so  a  better 
workman. 
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One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  poor  is  that  all  the 
pleasures  they  can  appreciate  cost  money.  Such  are 
the  music-halls  and  the  public-house.  The  advan- 
tages they  possess  of  social  intercourse  are  neglected, 
and  when  they  meet  after  work  they  have  no  pleasure 
in  talking  about  important  questions,  but  only  on 
trivial  matters  which  will  arouse  no  more  than  a 
passing  interest.  Amongst  those  who  have  many  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  there  is  unfortunately 
the  same  mental  stagnation.  When  the  work  is  over 
the  men  return  to  their  homes,  and  after  their  dinner 
either  slumber  or  spend  their  time  on  trivial  matters. 
They  do  not  understand  all  the  benefits  that  are  at 
hand,  and  all  the  enjoyment  to  be  acquired  from 
literature,  art,  politics,  or  intelligent  conversation. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  to  this,  and  many 
men  apart  from  their  work  have  many  other  interests 
in  their  life. 

This  mental  stagnation  is,  I  am  afraid,  very  con- 
spicuous amongst  certain  classes  in  the  British  Colonies. 
They  have  not  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain 
derives  from  her  history  and  surroundings.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  have  to  concern 
themselves  in  foreign  politics,  and  in  times  of  difficulty 
these  have  to  be  considered  by  the  people.  The 
Colonial  politics  are  mostly  confined  to  local  affairs, 
and  the  narrowed  scope  of  politics  seems  to  affect  the 
ideals  of  ordinary  life.  In  Canada  the  people  are 
acquiring  the  ideas  of  the  United  States,  and  money- 
making  is  superseding  politics,  and  consequently 
political  morality  is  not  high.  It  is  the  same  in 
Australia,  where  there  are  no  Imperial  politics  to  raise 
the  standard  of  debate.  In  Great  Britain,  however, 
where  foreign  politics  are  often  discussed  in  Parliament, 
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the  wider  field  open  to  politicians  seems  to  raise  the 
standard  of  politics. 

In  countries  where  ideas  become  limited,  provincial- 
ism becomes  more  and  more  marked.  New  Zealand 
has  progressed  very  favourably,  especially  in  social 
reforms,  but  the  ideas  of  the  people  are  limited 
largely  to  their  own  affairs.  As  a  result  they  ha\ 
very  high  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  realise  their  actual  position  in  the 
Empire,  with  less  than  a  million  people.  Many  New 
Zealanders  who  have  never  left  their  country  are  more 
insular  than  people  in  Great  Britain.  Cut  off  from 
their  nearest  neighbour,  Australia,  by  a  sea  voyage 
of  four  or  five  days,  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  weeks,  they  are  thrown  very  much  on 
their  own  resources.  This  fact  has  made  them 
very  independent,  but  it  makes  it  difficult  for  them 
to  make  the  most  of  progress  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  their  schools  it  is  necessary  to 
encourage  history,  so  that  the  children  may  under- 
stand that  New  Zealand  has  duties  to  perform  to 
other  countries. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  undervalue  the 
material  part  of  education.  Work  must  always  be 
one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  life,  as  on  it 
a  man's  existence  depends,  and  any  education  whereby 
a  man's  working  faculties  are  developed  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  mankind.  So  there  must  be  more 
technical  education  to  encourage  inventions  and 
improvements,  and  the  more  mechanical  appliances 
are  able  to  relieve  the  labour  of  man  the  more  leisure 
will  man  acquire.  All  the  modern  conditions  of 
shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  Saturday  half-holidays, 
and  Bank  Holidays  have  the  same  purpose,  namely, 
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more  opportunities  for  enjoyment.  There  is  reason 
that  education  should  have  the  same  object  in  view, 
and  though  not  neglecting  the  material  interests, 
it  should  increase  the  powers  of  the  people  for  enjoy- 
ment, during  their  leisure,  of  what  is  useful  and 
harmless. 

If  we  wander  about  the  streets  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes  of  a  large  city,  the  ugliness  and 
monotony  of  the  houses  is  most  depressing.  I  do 
not  think  the  inhabitants  notice  this,  and  even  if 
everything  was  bright  and  attractive  it  would  not 
be  appreciated.  The  builders  know  this,  and  so 
there  is  no  inducement  to  improve  the  architecture 
of  the  houses,  even  if  it  would  involve  no  extra 
expense,  and  they  build  what  is  convenient. 
Utility  and  cheapness  are  the  ideals  of  the 
builders. 

Anyone  who  has  had  much  experience  of  lodgings 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  pleasing  rooms.  The 
rooms  themselves  are  often  good,  but  spoilt  entirely 
by  the  pictures  and  furniture.  Ugly  and  costly 
things  are  preferred  to  cheap  and  beautiful,  and 
the  landlady  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
prefer  what  is  simple  to  what  is  gaudy.  Hideous 
houses  and  hideous  interiors  are  the  results  of  ignor- 
ance. Is  it  not  possible  to  inspire  children  with 
love  of  what  is  pretty,  so  that  they  can  enjoy  what 
now  is  never  noticed  ?  It  is  the  same  in  the  country  ; 
few  people  can  appreciate  the  beauties  properly, 
even  if  they  like  the  quiet  and  freshness  of  the  country. 
On  Bank  Holiday  it  is  the  noisy  places,  with  plenty 
of  refreshments  and  town  amusements,  that  attract 
most  of  the  holiday-makers,  and  not  the  rural  beauties. 
Instead  of  seeing  a  new  kind  of  life,  and  acquiring 
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new  tastes,  it  is  the  old  town  life  they  seek  ;  and 
save  for  the  excitement  of  the  journey  and  fi 
air  they  might  just  as  well  have  stopped  in  thrir 
own  town.  It  is  the  same  with  the  richer  classes. 
I  have  seen  people  absolutely  unable  to  appreciate 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  and  though 
all  the  beauty  is  to  be  seen,  they  are  more  concerned 
with  the  hours  of  meals  and  the  comforts  of  the 
hotels  than  anything  else.  Scenery  is  wasted  on 
them,  like  pearls  before  swine,  and  such  people  would 
be  happier  in  their  own  homes,  with  their  offices 
and  shops.  The  vulgarity  and  ostentation  of  some 
of  the  rich  is  due  to  the  same  causes ;  such  people 
do  not  understand  beauty  unless  it  has  something 
to  do  with  money,  and  a  lady  wrapped  in  costly 
furs  driving  in  a  costly  carriage,  and  living  in  a  costly 
house  filled  with  costly  furniture,  thinks  that  she 
understands  beauty.  Such  vulgarity  is  not  only 
objectionable  for  its  own  sake,  but  being  approved 
by  others  who  would  imitate  it  if  they  could,  it  leads 
to  extravagance  and  selfishness  which  injure  the 
nation.  If,  by  education,  children  could  be  taught 
to  see  such  people  in  their  proper  light,  all  this  would 
soon  vanish.  Instead  of  vulgarity  and  ostentation 
being  the  standard,  there  would  be  beauty  and 
simplicity. 

Education  can  do  much  by  encouraging  people 
to  love  beauty  which  does  not  depend  on  money, 
as  in  that  way  extravagance  which  requires  money 
will  be  discouraged,  and  people,  whilst  having  less 
money,  will  be  able  to  have  more  real  enjoyment. 
This  love  of  ostentation,  especially  noticeable  in 
women,  is  the  result  of  bad  taste  and  not 
bad  nature  ;  it  pervades  all  classes,  and  encourages 
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extravagance  and  waste,  which  cause  disaster  and 
poverty.  If  all  the  labour  employed  in  supplying 
this  ostentation  was  employed  in  supplying  what 
was  useful  and  beautiful,  how  much  more  pleasure 
and  contentment  would  exist.  These  unnatural 
and  objectionable  tastes  are  the  results  of  excessive 
commercialism. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  world  is  intemper- 
ance, and  it  is  especially  noticeable  amongst  the 
British  races.  The  love  of  alcohol  has  always  per- 
vaded humanity  from  earliest  history.  At  the  present 
day  it  has  been  found  that  amongst  savage  races 
alcohols  have  the  most  awful  effect.  The  savages 
have  little  self-control,  and  directly  they  have  enjoyed 
the  excitement  of  drink  they  will  give  way  to  it 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Many  Europeans  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  in  exchange  for 
valuable  native  articles  have  bartered  gin  and  rum. 
To  protect  these  races  from  intemperance  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  absolutely  forbid  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drink  to  natives.  Amongst  civilised 
races  intemperance  still  largely  prevails.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  the  causes.  The  immediate 
effect  is  to  cause  forgetfulness  and  a  sort  of 
happiness,  whilst  the  process  of  drinking  is  also 
pleasant.  Further,  to  some  the  sociability  of  public- 
houses  is  a  further  inducement.  I  do  not  intend 
to  say  much  about  the  effect  of  intemperance 
on  the  Empire,  I  only  mention  it  because  it  is 
the  cause  of  much  ill-health  and  poverty  to  the 
people. 

As  regards  ill-health,  it  is  not  only  drunkenness 
but  excess  that  injures  the  health.  Many  men  who 
were  formerly  vigorous,  both  bodily  and  mentally, 
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become  utterly  incapable,  and  bring  ruin  and  poverty 
on  their  family.  Poverty  is  not  caused  only  by 
excess,  but  by  moderate  drinking.  A  man  who 
spends  nothing  in  drink  is  often  more  comfortable 
than  a  man  with  higher  wages  who  spends  much 
of  his  time  at  the  public-house.  The  latter  not  only 
buys  his  own  drinks,  but  those  for  others,  and  the 
expenditure  is  more  than  he  can  reasonably  afford. 
The  result  is  that  his  family  is  deprived  of  many 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  the  children  grow  up 
unhealthy,  or  a  burden  to  the  State. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  public-house  life  is  that  it 
is  a  break  in  the  monotony.  Great  Britain  is  not  a 
thirsty  country,  being  generally  cool,  and  it  is  only 
during  a  short  period  in  summer  that  everybody 
becomes  thirsty.  It  is  not,  then,  natural  thirst  that 
drives  people  to  the  public-house,  but  love  of 
drinking  and  society.  Under  modern  conditions  the 
life  of  a  working-man  is  most  monotonous.  When 
his  day's  work  is  over  on  a  wet  evening  two  shelters 
are  open  to  him,  his  home  and  the  public-house. 
The  home  is  often  overcrowded  and  uncomfortable, 
and  even  if  it  is  not  the  man  has  little  taste  for  a  book 
and  quiet,  but  wants  a  little  society  ;  so  he  adjourns 
to  the  public-house.  There  are  two  causes  at  work, 
discomfort  at  home,  and  want  of  taste  ;  if  these  could 
be  removed,  drunkenness  would  enormously  decrease. 
The  same  causes  are  acting  in  the  Colonies,  but  I  think 
the  latter  cause  is  far  most  important.  In  parts  of 
South  Africa  life  in  the  towns  may  be  very  mono- 
tonous. Where  the  people  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
games  are  extensively  played,  and  provide  occupations 
for  the  evening.  Where,  however,  there  are  no  games 
there  is  little  to  do,  and  South  Africa  is  a  very 
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thirsty  country.  The  dulness  of  the  evening,  and 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  bring  most  men  to  the  bar. 
It  is  most  distressing  to  see  numbers  of  strong  men 
who  are  ruining  themselves  by  this  vice.  They  are 
strong  men,  but  their  lonely  lives  need  some  break, 
and  they  have  found  it.  The  reason  is  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  employ  their  leisure.  Many  of  them 
have  educated  tastes,  but  their  distance  from  civilisa- 
tion cuts  them  off  from  enjoying  these,  and  they  do 
not  know  how  to  create  others  which  can  be  satisfied. 
Most  of  the  stories  of  drink  have  the  public-house 
and  the  slum  as  the  background,  with  the  pawn- 
shop no  great  distance  away ;  but  I  can  show  a 
far  different  picture.  Instead  of  smoke  and  rain  is 
a  bright  clear  sky,  and  instead  of  grimy  houses, 
the  iron  -  roofed  hotel,  and  stunted  trees  on  the 
open  veldt.  The  sun  is  beating  down  from  above,  and 
the  dry  land  reflects  the  heat.  Inside  the  hotel  is 
the  subject  of  the  story,  a  big,  sunburnt  man,  with 
shrunken  cheeks,  killing  himself,  and  in  these  hot 
climates  the  effect  of  excess  is  more  certain  and 
sudden. 

Amidst  the  crowded  slums  and  on  the  lonely  veldt 
the  curse  is  the  same,  causing  waste,  misery,  and 
poverty.  It  is  with  us  in  the  prairies  of  Canada, 
the  forests  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  homesteads  of 
Australia.  The  result  is  always  the  same,  ill-health, 
misery,  poverty,  and  waste.  It  is  an  evil  which 
must  be  stamped  out  for  the  good  of  the  Empire.  In 
Great  Britain  much  is  being  done.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  make  the  homes  more  comfortable, 
and  to  provide  other  attractions.  As  regards  these 
latter  they  can  only  be  made  the  most  of  when  people 
know  how  to  enjoy  them,  that  is  to  say  the  taste 
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must  be  changed.  By  decreasing  the  public-houses 
the  temptations  are  diminished,  and  by  raising  public 
opinion  actual  drunkenness  is  on  the  decline  ;  but  the 
waste  of  spending  money  on  drink  as  a  mere  pleasure, 
and  not  a  partial  necessity,  will  never  be  driven  away 
until  people  acquire  tastes  which  can  be  satisfied 
without  the  assistance  of  the  public-house.  What  is 
the  good  of  books  if  people  do  not  want  to  use  them, 
of  pictures  if  they  do  not  want  to  see  them,  and  of 
music  if  they  do  not  want  to  hear  it  ?  They  may 
all  be  delightful  to  some,  but  others  do  not  appreciate 
them. 

Some  countries,  as  New  Zealand,  have  tried  to 
diminish  intemperance  by  local  option,  but  if  this 
method  is  to  be  successful  it  must  be  supported  by 
universal  opinion,  and  the  legislation  even  by 
a  two-third  majority  will  not  be  sufficient.  New 
Zealand,  like  other  countries,  must  alter  the  tastes 
of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  more 
difficult  for  those  who  have  bad  tastes  to  gratify 
them. 

In  temperance  reform,  then,  two  things  are 
necessary.  First,  discouragement  of  the  drink  traffic, 
by  close  supervision  and  decreasing  the  licenses ; 
second,  encouragement,  by  education  and  moral  and 
religious  teaching,  of  tastes  which  are  above  public- 
houses,  and  which  can  be  gratified  without  undue 
expense. 

Another  great  social  evil  is  gambling,  especially 
on  horse-racing.  The  cause  of  this  evil  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  intemperance,  the  desire  for 
excitement  to  break  the  monotony.  It  is  indulged 
in  by  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  The  man  who  has  all  the  luxuries  and 
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enjoyments  which  money  is  supposed  to  provide,  and 
has  no  deep  interest  in  life,  wants  excitement  as 
much  as  the  man  whose  poverty  prevents  him  from 
buying  these  luxuries  and  enjoyments.  Such  an 
excitement  can  be  obtained  by  betting,  as  the  chance 
of  substantial  winning,  however  slight,  elevates  the 
temperament. 

Amongst  the  rich  the  evils  are  generally  limited  to 
character,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  are  there 
added  the  evils  of  crime  and  poverty.  Amongst  the 
poor,  however,  not  only  is  the  character  degraded, 
but  police-courts,  suicides,  and  ruin  are  the  common 
results.  It  is  not  even  as  if  the  loss  of  many  was 
made  up  for  by  the  gains  of  many,  as  the  gains  are 
generally  confined  to  the  bookmakers,  who,  how- 
ever personally  desirable,  are  a  class  which  add 
nothing  to  the  resources  of  mankind,  either  material 
or  mental. 

Those  who  have  been  seized  by  the  betting  mania 
become  often  entirely  engrossed  in  it.  Not  only  is 
all  their  available  leisure  taken  up  in  considering  and 
discussing  their  chances,  but  often  their  work  is 
neglected.  As  a  result  they  lose  all  power  of  steady 
work  and  thrift,  and  may  become  useless  members 
of  society.  In  the  Colonies,  especially  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  horse-racing  is  far  more  prominent 
than  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  evils  are  even  greater. 
Many  men  who,  if  they  had  left  horse-racing  alone, 
would  have  spent  their  latter  days  in  quiet  and  repose, 
like  the  horses,  have  to  die  in  harness,  working  for  the 
bookmaker  and  their  kind. 

This  evil,  like  intemperance,  is  caused  by  lack  of 
taste,  and  ignorance.  Men  prefer  such  amusements 
to  those  which  are  less  exciting,  because  they  cannot 
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appreciate  the  latter  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  to 
whom  money  is  important  do  not  clearly  understand 
what  a  bad  investment  they  are  making.  They  have 
not  fair  chances,  as  how  otherwise  would  so  many 
bookmakers  not  only  make  livelihoods  but  fortunes, 
and  the  pleasure  they  obtain  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  distress  of  continuous  losses.  Amongst  the  poor, 
too,  the  halfpennies  expended  on  papers  merely  to 
ascertain  the  results  of  the  races  as  they  come  out 
must  make  a  very  large  sum,  which  if  spent  other- 
wise would  add  considerably  to  their  welfare.  The 
remedies  for  this  evil  must  be  more  supervision  over 
racing  news,  alterations  in  the  betting  laws,  and,  above 
all,  education,  which  turns  men's  minds  to  some  other 
recreations  which  will  attract  their  better  sympathies 
and  talents. 

The  great  evils  caused  by  the  present  ideals  of 
education  are  shortly  those  of  mental  stagnation, 
provincialism,  want  of  taste  for  beauty,  vulgarity, 
ostentation,  intemperance,  and  general  inability  to 
make  proper  use  of  leisure.  The  main  object  of 
education  is  to  make  a  man  able  to  earn  his  living, 
and  if  this  is  done  it  is  considered  satisfactory.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  signs  that  attempts  are  being 
made  to  teach  children  to  look  after  their  health,  and 
the  girls  to  cook  and  housekeep,  but  though  they  are 
important,  their  object  has  the  same  aim,  bodily 
comfort. 

There  is  practically  no  attempt  to  teach  children 
how  to  employ  their  leisure,  or  to  understand  the 
politics  of  the  Empire.  These  are  left  to  chance,  and 
as  a  result  much  goes  wrong. 

I  will  now  consider  what  should  be  done  to  allow  all 
to  make  the  best  use  of,  and  enjoy,  their  leisure  ;  and 
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before  doing  that  let  us  glance  at  the  ways  in  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  at  present  pass  their 
leisure  hours. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  of  the  world  is  a 
crowd  at  an  important  football  match  in  a  large 
manufacturing  town  in  the  North  of  England.  The 
ground  is  surrounded  by  stands  and  raised  mounds, 
which  are  covered  with  people.  Nearly  all  are  men 
clad  in  dark  clothes  and  caps  or  bowlers,  generally 
respectable ;  it  is  probably  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  the  factories  are  all  closed  and  silent.  These 
men  find  themselves  without  occupation  from  Saturday 
afternoon  until  Monday  morning.  The  question  is 
how  are  they  going  to  occupy  this  time  ;  if  it  is  occupied 
•ly  it  is  well,  but  if  badly  much  harm  will  be  done. 
In  towns  there  are  not  many  amusements  open  to 
boys  and  men.  There  are  not  sufficient  open  spaces 
to  allow  all  the  younger  members  to  play  games,  and 
games,  too,  require  considerable  expense  in  train  and 
tram  fares,  besides  subscriptions.  Home  will  not  be 
very  comfortable  as  the  wife  or  mother  may  be  busy 
cooking  and  washing,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  at 
home  but  smoke  and  read.  They  do  not  care  for 
country  walks,  and  even  if  they  did  the  country  is  too 
far  away.  For  the  majority  two  courses  of  amusement 
are  open,  loafing  in  the  street  or  public-house,  or 
going  to  see  a  football  match ;  and  of  these  the  latter 
amusement  is  far  the  best,  though  to  a  stranger  the 
abuse  of  the  crowd  against  the  opposing  team,  and  the 
partiality  of  the  adherents  of  both  sides,  are  certainly 
not  the  tokens  of  true  sportsmen,  yet  the  keenness  of 
the  supporters  and  their  intelligent  interest  in  every 
point  of  the  game  show  that  the  crowd  entirely  enjoys 
the  play.  They  forget  the  hard  work  of  the  week  and 
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their  troubles,  and  the  prospect  of  another  match 
next  week  gives  them  something  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  future.  The  paper  next  day  is  filled  with 
football  gossip  of  all  kinds,  which  I  suppose  is  care- 
fully read.  This  excessive  admiration  of  football  may 
do  harm  by  diverting  men  from  their  work,  but  it 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose.  It  is  an  interesting 
event  in  their  lives,  and  forms  a  break  to  the  monotony  ; 
it  affords  a  harmless  way,  if  only  betting  can  be 
checked,  of  passing  an  afternoon  in  the  open  air,  and 
unites  many  classes.  The  British  love  of  sport  is  a 
taste  which  has  been  acquired  through  many  genera- 
tions. It  is  a  man's  great  idea  of  amusement,  and 
amongst  poor  people  it  can  only  be  gratified  by  occasion- 
ally indulging  in  it,  sometimes  seeing  it,  and  frequently 
reading  about  it. 

In  all  the  self-governing  colonies  the  love  of  sport 
exists.  The  test  matches  in  Australia  are  universal 
holidays  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  are  played, 
and  the  Rugby  football  matches  in  New  Zealand 
are  among  the  great  events  of  the  year.  In  the 
Colonies  the  people  have  more  money,  so  that  more  of 
them  can  afford  the  time  and  money  to  attend  a 
great  match  or  race  meeting. 

This  love  of  sport  gives  us  a  great  opportunity  of 
improving  the  occupations  of  the  people  during  their 
leisure.  It  leads  to  the  love  of  physical  exertion, 
which  will  improve  the  health  of  the  nation.  In  the 
big  towns  there  are  seldom  sufficient  open  spaces  to 
provide  playgrounds  for  all  the  children,  boys,  and 
men  who  require  it.  Amongst  the  richer  classes  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  children  are  given  up  largely  to 
games,  and  as  a  result  people  of  this  class  are  much 
stronger  and  bigger.  Men  who  have^to  earn  their 
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living  by  hard  manual  work  acquire  physical  vigour, 
but  those  who  in  their  early  life  had  small  opportunity 
of  playing  games  and  whose  work  in  later  life  is 
that  of  the  pen  are  generally  small  and  weak.  The 
necessity  of  playgrounds  in  cities  is  ever  increasing, 
and  something  must  be  done  ;  it  is  as  necessary  for 
children  in  State  schools  to  have  exercise  as  for 
children  in  expensive  private  schools.  Games  such 
as  football  cost  very  little  if  only  the  ground  can 
be  obtained,  and  the  benefits  to  the  health  of  the 
community  will  easily  compensate  for  any  extra 
expenditure. 

Further,  children  will  learn  how  to  play  games 
fairly,  and  when  they  become  men  this  training  will 
not  be  lost ;  young  men,  too,  will  be  more  eager  to 
play  games  when  they  have  leisure,  and  healthy 
pursuits  will  be  encouraged,  whilst  loafing  is  dis- 
couraged. Much  is  already  being  done  :  children  are 
taken  to  the  swimming  baths  and  taught  to  swim, 
some  play  games  in  the  parks,  and  all  sorts  of  physical 
drill  are  taught  in  the  schools.  The  chief  object  is 
the  health  of  the  children,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  encouragement  to  continue  these  pursuits 
when  school  is  over  and  the  life-work  has  begun. 
It  is  then  when  they  are  more  needful  than  ever.  The 
office  boy  spends  many  hours  in  a  close,  unhealthy 
atmosphere,  and  what  he  needs  after  work  is  some 
vigorous  exercise  ;  the  boy  in  the  factory  may  be 
tired  with  his  hard  work,  but  a  change  of 
occupation  will  do  him  as  much  good  as  the  office 
boy,  especially  if  his  day's  work  is  in  some  hot, 
dusty  room.  How  can  these  boys  be  encouraged  ? 
Something  is  done  by  societies  by  forming  clubs 
and  boys'  brigades,  but  the  number  affected  is  com- 
16 
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paratively  small.  The  course  I  suggest  would  cost 
very  little,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  In  every 
district,  whether  country  or  town,  there  must  be 
some  organisation  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  facilities 
for  amusements.  It  will  have  assigned  to  it  sufficient 
land  for  outdoor  exercise,  and  funds  to  provide  the 
necessary  implements.  Every  boy  or  man  must  be 
encouraged  to  take  some  share  in  this.  The  organisa- 
tion will  be  like  that  of  a  public  school  with  elected 
representatives  to  make  arrangements  for  the  games 
and  see  they  are  properly  played.  It  will  not  only 
be  a  means  of  health  and  enjoyment,  but  it  will  bring 
good-fellowship  among  neighbours  of  all  classes,  which 
is  so  lacking  in  towns.  If  the  ground  was  once 
obtained,  the  cost  would  be  insignificant  and  the 
benefit  enormous. 

An  excess  of  games,  like  everything  else,  is  bad, 
and  in  England  already  people  are  inclined  to  think 
too  much  of  sport.  The  reason  is  that  amongst 
the  majority  of  men  the  only  forms  of  amusement 
during  leisure  hours  are  those  connected  with  games, 
such  as  cards,  golf,  billiards.  If  they  cannot  play 
games  they  will  talk  about  them,  or  worse  still,  bring 
money-making  into  them  by  betting.  The  real  use 
of  most  games,  physical  exercise,  is  ignored,  and  so 
instead  of  being  only  a  blessing,  they  become  a 
danger.  A  further  danger  is  that  when  a  man  ceases 
to  play,  he  finds  he  has  no  other  way  of  passing  his 
leisure,  except  in  watching. 

Children  must  be  taught  to  see  games  in  their  true 
light,  and  other  occupations  must  be  provided  which 
will  be  useful  afterwards.  Girls  should  be  taught 
cooking  and  housekeeping,  not  only  as  a  form  of 
work  but  as  an  amusement.  If  at  school  these  are 
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taught  as  a  science  instead  of  a  drudgery,  there  will 
be  much  more  interest  in  them.  The  same  applies 
to  sewing,  which  was  once  a  very  favourite  amusement. 
Boys,  too,  could  be  instructed  in  carpentry,  which 
may  not  only  be  useful,  but  interesting.  In  country 
districts  gardening  should  be  taught,  as  many  labourers 
in  the  country  with  plenty  of  garden  make  very  poor 
use  of  it.  They  grow  a  few  necessities  such  as  cabbages 
and  potatoes,  but  only  a  few  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  it.  They  are  generally  too  ignorant  to 
realise  the  possibilities  of  the  garden,  and  prefer  a 
chat  in  the  public-house.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  things  which  can  be  dealt  with,  to  widen  the 
simple  resources  of  amusement.  There  is,  however, 
one  great  amusement  which  costs  nothing,  but  is 
seldom  enjoyed  ;  I  refer  to  the  love  of  books.  Most  of 
the  towns  possess  public  libraries,  where  all  kinds  of 
books  and  papers  can  be  obtained,  but  these  books 
are  only  sought  by  a  few,  and  of  those  few  many  come 
merely  for  references  or  to  read  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  These  libraries  should 
not  only  afford  amusement  and  interest,  but  if  they 
established  a  definite  system  of  reading  they  would 
be  great  educators.  Most  men  and  women  are  too 
badly  taught  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  literature. 
Even  amongst  men  and  women  who  have  had  good 
education  the  small  interest  they  take  in  good  books 
is  remarkable.  The  daily  papers,  sporting  notes, 
sixpenny  illustrated  magazines,  and  all  the  rubbish 
of  the  bookstall  are  the  favourite  literature  of  most 
who  read,  and  many  do  not  even  rise  to  these  heights. 
The  public  libraries  are  empty  and  the  public-houses 
full,  and  yet  reading  is  taught  to  all.  What  is  the 
good  of  being  able  to  read  unless  something  good  is 
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read  ?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  expense,  as  the  public 
libraries  are  free,  and  beer  costs  money,  but  it  is  the 
old  story  of  want  of  taste. 

People  often  say  they  have  no  time  to  read,  but 
these  same  people  have  plenty  of  time  to  read  every 
word  about  football.  If  any  question  is  asked  about 
celebrated  players,  they  know  all  about  their  ante- 
cedents, and  their  knowledge  on  the  most  minute 
points  of  the  game  is  as  wonderful  as  their  ignorance 
of  real  literature.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  such 
people  is  that  they  are  too  ashamed  of  their  want  of 
taste  to  confess  it,  and  so  excuse  their  ignorance  by 
want  of  leisure.  Fancy  an  educated  man  spending 
an  hour  reading  football  chat ! 

Yet  these  people  are  not  altogether  to  be  blamed. 
At  school  learning  was  generally  a  compulsory 
drudgery,  and  as  soon  as  business-life  is  commenced 
all  that  which  is  useless  for  their  purposes  is  forgotten  ; 
the  idea  that  study  can  possibly  be  a  pleasure  has 
never  occurred  to  them,  and  even  if  it  has  there  is 
no  method  to  encourage  them.  So  they  take  their 
literature  from  the  bookstall,  waste  their  time  over 
magazines,  and  as  they  get  nauseated  with  rubbish 
they  cease  to  read  altogether.  If  this  is  the  case 
amongst  the  wealthier  classes,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  is  the  same  amongst  the  poor. 
As  regards  the  former,  few  ever  enter  the  public 
libraries,  and  the  only  literature  open  to  them  is 
their  own  scanty  library.  Education  could  do 
much  for  them,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  love 
for  learning,  and  reading  good  literature.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  not 
take  as  practical  a  view  of  education  as  a  commercial 
age  requires,  but  they  are  the  strongholds  of  the 
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love  of  learning.  Many  men  acquire  there  this  love 
of  learning,  and  they  have  been  often  taught  what 
is  even  more  important,  a  purpose  of  study — that  is 
to  say,  they  read  with  an  object,  taking  up  one  subject 
and  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  it,  with  ever  in- 
creasing enjoyment.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a 
University  education,  and  leaves  a  stamp  on  the 
character.  Perhaps  it  may  prevent  men  from  being 
so  successful  at  money-making,  but  they  do  not  care 
about  this  so  much,  as  they  have  many  other  interests 
in  life. 

Women  are  more  needful  than  men  of  means  of 
passing  their  leisure  hours.  Those  who  employ 
servants  have  few  household  duties,  and  as  the 
children  are  left  to  the  nurses  and  governesses,  or 
else  are  at  school,  many  ladies  have  only  to  consider 
how  to  amuse  themselves.  Their  education  is  often 
foolish,  and  few  of  them  have  had  chances  of  acquiring 
sufficient  taste  to  make  use  of  it.  The  result  is 
that  there  are  great  temptations  to  become  empty- 
headed  and  without  ideas.  They  spend  their  time 
in  reading  foolish  books,  gossiping,  and  social  amuse- 
ments, and  a  few  go  in  excessively  for  sport.  They 
neglect  their  opportunities  of  studying  literature  and 
social  problems,  and  so  of  diverting  their  husbands' 
minds  to  higher  ideals.  Consequently  there  is  often 
little  common  interest  between  man  and  wife  ;  the 
husband's  mind  is  mostly  engaged  in  money  problems, 
and  that  of  his  wife  in  trivial  matters,  and  both  may 
begin  to  weary  of  each  other's  society.  What  they 
lack  is  a  common  and  interesting  method  of  employing 
their  leisure.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  lack  of 
taste  leads  to  extravagances  and  vulgarity,  and  so 
not  only  affects  the  home-life  but  the  life  of  others. 
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These  people  when  at  school  must  be  taught  how  to 
employ  their  leisure,  and  above  all  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  problems  of  their  own  country.  They  must 
not  be  content  to  take  their  politics  from  the  papers, 
but  must  avail  themselves  of  books  on  various  sub- 
jects, history,  travel,  social  problems,  and  noble 
literature.  All  this  will  inspire  them  with  higher 
ideals,  and  their  superior  education  will  enable  them 
to  assist  others,  who  have  had  fewer  opportunities, 
to  make  a  similar  advance.  The  wives,  instead  of 
vainly  promenading  and  shopping  and  gossiping, 
will  see  that  they  have  duties  to  others,  not  that 
merely  of  charity,  or  keeping  stalls  at  bazaars,  but 
of  thinking  and  advising. 

The  health  of  children  is  the  work  of  women,  as 
the  development  of  business  is  that  of  men,  and  they 
can  do  much  to  remove  the  ill-health.  What  poor 
people  want  is  not  money,  but  advice  and  sympathy, 
and  above  all  some  system.  This  is  a  noble  work  for 
women  ;  let  them  leave  money-making  to  the  men, 
but  do  their  own  work,  the  looking  after  the  home 
and  the  children,  which  is  the  most  important 
work. 

All  classes  must  then  be  given  better  tastes.  Amongst 
the  working  classes  it  is  just  as  important  as  amongst 
other  classes.  Lack  of  aims  and  taste  prevents 
them  from  using  what  is  good  for  them,  and  causes 
them  to  waste  money  and  time  in  other  pursuits. 
Supposing  at  school  it  is  found  possible  to  inspire 
children  with  a  love  of  beauty,  pictures,  music,  and 
books,  just  as  they  have  learnt  to  enjoy  games, 
some  method  must  be  adopted  to  allow  them  to 
cultivate  these  tastes.  Evening  classes,  polytechnic 
schools,  and  secondary  education  can  all  assist, 
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but  like  elementary  education  these  must  not  be 
too  utilitarian,  and  in  teaching  what  will  be  useful 
they  must  teach  it  as  a  science  which  is  interesting 
by  itself. 

When  schooldays  are  over,  there  must  be  other 
opportunities — lectures  on  pictures  and  music,  and  a 
chance  of  mutual  intercourse  between  those  who  care 
about  such  things.  For  it  is  most  discouraging  for 
anyone  who  loves  such,  on  his  return  home  to  find 
no  one  to  sympathise  with  him,  and  all  his  ideas  must 
be  kept  to  himself.  In  the  public  libraries  people 
must  have  a  director  of  studies,  someone  to  tell  them 
the  best  books  to  read,  and  give  them  opportunities 
of  discussing  them.  At  present  the  interest  in  all 
such  subjects  is  confined  to  literary  and  artistic  cliques, 
instead  of  being  general.  Societies  are  doing  much 
to  give  encouragement,  but  there  must  be  some  public 
method  of  helping  all  this.  I  have  merely  touched 
on  this  most  interesting  subject,  but  I  hope  I  have 
said  sufficient  to  show  how  important  it  is,  and  it  all 
depends  on  education. 

To  the  richest  and  to  the  poorest  many  amusements 
are  open  which  are  lost  from  ignorance.  Every  year 
more  museums,  picture  galleries,  libraries,  and  parks 
are  acquired  by  the  public,  but  they  are  not  used. 
The  rich  man  with  his  private  library  and  pictures 
is  often  just  as  indifferent  to  their  advantages  as  the 
humble  labourer  with  all  these  public  institutions. 
Instead,  one  may  spend  his  time  playing  bridge  in 
his  club,  and  the  other  drinking  in  the  public-house. 
There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  men  after  all  ; 
both  may  be  injuring  their  health  by  late  hours, 
both  may  be  spending  foolishly  more  than  they  can 
afford,  and  both  may  find  home-life  dull.  Both, 
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too,  may  be  kind-hearted  and  good-natured  men, 
and  both  lack  taste  to  make  most  of  what  they 
possess. 

Does  it  not  seem  important  to  do  something  to 
prevent  all  this  waste  ?  Healthy  amusements  are  as 
important  as  healthy  work  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Let  private  individuals  who  recognise  this  fact  try 
and  do  more  by  their  example.  Let  them  recognise 
that  if  they  are  wealthy  and  prominent  their  good 
example  is  most  important,  and  that  though  they  can 
afford  expensive  and  vulgar  amusements  they  must 
not  make  such  the  ideals  of  mankind,  but  instead  the 
nobler  standard  of  learning  and  intelligence.  The 
Sovereign  of  the  Empire  is  he  who  can  do  most  by  his 
example,  and  by  his  amusements  can  set  a  noble 
standard  to  all  his  subjects.  Extravagance  must  be 
considered  vulgar  and  wasteful.  After  all,  what  do 
men  work  for  but  to  enable  them  to  live  ?  The  con- 
ditions of  the  world  make  it  impossible  for  many  to 
attain  the  present  standard  of  pleasure,  which  is 
based  on  its  costliness,  but  the  nobler  standard  which 
I  have  suggested  would  be  attainable  by  all.  As 
soon  as  it  was  realised  that  large  houses,  costly  dresses, 
luxurious  dinners,  and  the  company  of  people  who 
indulged  in  such,  are  less  amusing  than  small  clean 
houses,  comfortable  clothes,  plain  food,  and  intelligent 
companionship,  much  of  the  evils  of  extreme  wealth 
and  poverty  would  disappear.  It  is  hard,  however, 
so  long  as  the  modern  ideal  prevails,  to  understand 
this,  and  rivalry  and  jealousy  create  bitterness. 
Those  who  have  much  strive  for  more,  as  more  will 
increase  the  expenditure  on  pleasures,  and  those  who 
have  little  complain,  because  they  do  not  understand 
that  their  little  may  be  sufficient. 
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It  is  for  the  State,  the  Councils,  the  towns,  and 
individuals  who  love  their  country  to  set  up  a  nobler 
ideal,  and  by  education  see  that  this  ideal  can  be 
appreciated,  and  by  their  parks,  libraries,  museums, 
art  galleries,  and  the  opening  of  the  beauties  of  the 
country,  give  plenty  of  opportunities  to  the  people 
to  gratify  their  better  tastes.  The  ideal,  and  it  is 
not  too  distant,  is  this  :  Every  man  has  his  work 
whereby  he  earns  enough  to  keep  a  healthy  home, 
and  provide  healthy  food  for  his  family.  His  hours 
of  work  are  reasonable,  and  when  they  are  over  he 
can  enjoy  his  leisure  in  many  ways.  At  school  he 
learnt  to  look  after  his  health,  to  do  his  work,  and 
use  his  leisure.  Can  it  be  said  that  one  part  of 
his  life  is  unnecessary  ?  In  such  a  state  what  an 
opening  for  religion  to  make  the  ideals  higher  and 
nobler  ! 

A  step  into  the  streets  and  this  dream  is  vanished. 
Degrading  poverty,  ignorant  wealth,  unhealthy  men 
and  women,  discontent  and  misery  below  ;  and  yet 
the  bright  blue  sky,  the  glorious  sun  above  ;  the 
beauties  of  spring  in  the  country  beyond  ;  the  noble 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  the  past  ;  and  noble  ideals  and 
aspirations  in  the  future.  Must  all  this  misery  always 
exist,  all  these  struggles  and  selfishness  of  competition 
where  there  is  plenty  of  what  is  good  for  all  ?  Yet 
among  this  humanity  there  is  much  to  make  us  hope- 
ful. The  kindness  to  the  weak,  sympathy  with  old 
and  young,  the  courtesy  of  fellow-toilers,  all  show 
that  the  ground  is  good.  Too  long  it  has  been  neglected 
and  bad  seed  been  sown.  Let  us  till  the  land  and  use 
the  best  seed,  and  there  will  be  a  different  crop. 
Education  is  the  seed,  and  on  it  all  our  welfare  depends. 
By  education,  I  mean  that  which  is  taught  the  young 
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by  their  schools,  their  homes,  their  surroundings,  and 
all  must  be  good  alike  before  the  seed  can  be  entirely 
good. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  so  far  spoken  little  about 
the  Empire.  Most  of  my  remarks  have  been  confined 
to  England,  but  I  wish  to  apply  them  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Empire,  as  conditions  are  somewhat 
similar  wherever  our  people  live,  though  there  are 
great  variations  in  poverty  and  surroundings.  The 
idea  is  the  same  everywhere,  to  teach  the  people  to 
make  the  best  use  of  life,  as  well  as  to  earn  their  wages. 

What  I  have  suggested  would  greatly  increase  the 
intelligence  and  understanding  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  their  happiness.  In  a  perfect  democracy  every 
man  and  woman  of  a  certain  age  and  ordinary  under- 
standing will  have  some  voice  in  the  control  of  the  State. 
Even  in  a  small  State  it  is  hard  for  the  bulk  of  the 
population  to  understand  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and 
how  much  more  difficult  is  it  in  a  great  Empire,  em- 
bracing so  many  climates  and  so  many  races  of  all 
degrees  of  civilisation.  It  is  necessary  for  the  rulers 
of  the  Empire  not  only  to  have  a  good  understanding 
capable  of  dealing  with  difficult  problems,  but  also 
ample  knowledge.  This  work  of  government  should 
become  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  the 
questions  of  the  time  should  be  followed  and  under- 
stood by  everybody.  Instead  of  leaving  the  govern- 
ment to  a  few  representatives,  all  must  take  an  interest 
in  it.  There  are  often  certain  questions  in  which 
everybody  is  much  interested,  but  if  there  is  ignorance 
or  misunderstanding  this  may  cause  harmful  inter- 
ference. So  whilst  it  is  desirable  for  all  to  be  interested 
in  political  questions,  it  is  equally  important  that  they 
should  understand  them. 
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In  Great  Britain  the  people  are  accustomed  to  have 
foreign  questions  considered  in  the  papers  as  part  of 
their  own  affairs,  but  in  the  Colonies  this  is  only 
occasionally  the  case,  because  though  the  people  are 
members  of  the  Empire  they  have  no  direct  manage- 
ment in  its  conduct.  The  result  is  that  Colonial 
politics  have  become  very  provincial,  and  the  debates 
in  their  Parliaments  are  like  the  discussions  of  a  large 
local  Council.  This  continued  provincialism  reacts  on 
their  minds,  and  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  them 
to  understand  matters  which  do  not  concern  their 
own  colony  directly. 

In  Great  Britain,  too,  there  are  many  faults.  The 
majority  of  the  people,  though  accustomed  to  read 
about  and  even  discuss  Imperial  affairs,  are  extremely 
ignorant  about  facts.  Their  geographical  ideas  are 
the  vaguest,  and  knowledge  of  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  is  almost  non-existent.  In  the  public 
schools  and  universities  the  scholars  are  much  more 
acquainted  with  the  maps  of  Greece  or  Palestine,  or 
even  ancient  Egypt,  than  those  of  Australia,  Canada, 
or  India.  In  only  a  few  schools  is  any  attempt  made 
to  make  the  boys  understand  the  constitutions  of  the 
Empire,  when  hours  may  be  spent  every  week  on  the 
disputes  between  the  Roman  patricians  and  plebeians. 
If  this  be  the  case  amongst  those  who  have  the  best 
available  education,  what  must  it  be  amongst  others  ? 
In  the  Colonies  matters  are  much  better  in  this  respect, 
as  the  children  are  instructed  in  the  history  and 
geography  of  Great  Britain,  and  know  more  about  the 
other  colonies.  I  remember  in  New  Zealand  a  Maori 
t-caste  asking  me  all  sorts  of  questions  about  the 
discoverers  of  the  various  colonies,  and  he  knew  ;ill 
the  answers.  This  ignorance  in  Great  Britain  is  very 
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bad  for  the  Empire.  It  not  only  shows,  as  I  have 
already  tried  to  prove,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to 
make  use  of  our  leisure,  but  it  also  shows  that  we  are 
not  fitted  for  the  part  of  ruling  a  vast  Empire.  For- 
tunately Great  Britain  has  possessed  statesmen  who 
have  been  able  to  manage  the  Empire,  but  these 
statesmen  hold  their  power  from  the  people,  who  in 
their  ignorance  may  restrain  them  from  doing  what 
is  best. 

So  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  people  of  the  Empire 
to  understand  its  problems,  and  to  do  so  they  must 
be  taught  to  understand  the  composition  of  the  Empire. 
Much  can  be  done  at  the  elementary  schools  by  geo- 
graphy and  simple  history,  and  still  more  in  the  higher 
schools.  Finally,  in  the  whole  Empire  lectures  should 
be  given  by  people  who  know  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  the  public  libraries  books  dealing 
with  this  subject  must  be  carefully  selected,  and  hints 
given  to  assist  the  readers.  The  educated  classes 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  modes  of 
government  in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  the 
situation  of  the  chief  places,  the  character  and  climate 
of  the  country,  just  as  they  should  be  with  those  of 
their  own  part  of  their  Empire.  And  those  who  are 
less  educated  should  at  least  know  the  geography 
and  the  principles  of  government.  All  this  would 
not  only  educate  by  creating  new  interests,  but  would 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  Empire.  People  would  begin 
to  think  of  the  Empire  as  one  country,  and  the  history 
of  the  Empire  as  home  history.  Colonials,  on  their 
first  visit  to  England,  are  astonished  not  only  at  the 
ignorance  but  at  the  indifference  of  Englishmen  to 
the  Colonial  domestic  problems.  What  they  do  know 
about  the  Colonies  will  relate  to  sport.  If  it  is  an 
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Australian,  they  will  be  interested  in  the  prospective 
cricket  team  for  the  test  matches,  or  if  it  is  a  New 
Zealander  about  the  merits  of  Rugby  football.  If 
the  Colonial  comes  from  Canada  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  discuss  any  interesting  subject  about  his  country, 
and  so  he  is  repelled  by  the  stupid  insularity  of  English- 
men. Stupid,  undoubtedly,  most  of  them  seem  on 
such  subjects,  but  their  stupidity  is  generally  only 
ignorance.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  instruct 
them  in  such  subjects,  and  so  they  have  never  learnt 
anything  about  them.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in 
Imperial  affairs  gets  no  assistance  from  the  papers. 
Take  for  example  India.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has 
lately  visited  India,  and  some  of  the  papers  had  columns 
about  the  visit.  And  what  did  these  columns  con- 
tain ?  They  contained  nothing  save  descriptions  of 
functions  and  state  entries,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  India,  but  only  the  Englishman,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  few  papers  did,  however,  take  advantage 
of  this  visit  to  send  out  special  correspondents  who 
wrote  short  articles  on  Indian  questions.  So  our 
papers  are  burdened  with  useless  knowledge,  when 
they  do  deal  with  India,  and  those  who  are  interested 
will  hardly  glance  at  the  long  list  of  officials  who  were 
present  at  one  of  the  Royal  functions.  There  is 
nothing  there  to  read.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Colonial 
news  ;  only  sensational  matters,  or  those  which  relate 
directly  to  England,  are  mentioned.  Few  of  us  know 
anything  about  the  interesting  legislative  experiments 
in  New  Zealand  in  old  age  pensions  and  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  surely  to  a  civilised  race  such  news 
ought  to  be  more  interesting  than  long  accounts  of 
the  marriage  of  German  princes  or  the  mad  caprices 
of  American  millionaires. 
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Lately  there  has  been  an  awakening  in  Great 
Britain.  The  people  of  all  classes  have  begun  to 
discuss  social  questions,  and  the  papers,  finding  such 
questions  are  considered,  have  begun  to  cater  to 
public  taste.  The  papers  may  have  many  virtues, 
but  certainly  they  have  not  withstood  commercialism. 
They  are  instituted  to  secure  dividends,  and  to  do 
that  they  must  be  popular.  To  be  popular  they  must 
be  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  large  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  result  is  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
papers  is  below  that  of  the  more  advanced  readers  ; 
the  papers  no  longer  lead,  but  follow.  Formerly, 
when  papers  were  only  read  by  a  select  few,  their 
ideals  were  on  a  higher  level,  but  as  soon  as  the  more 
ignorant  classes  took  to  paper-reading,  the  papers 
began  to  sink  to  their  level.  The  larger  the  circulation 
of  the  paper  the  larger  the  sensationalism,  vulgarity, 
and  snobbery. 

In  educating  people  to  Imperial  interests  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  get  much  assistance  from  the 
papers,  and  so  we  must  seek  other  methods.  A  start 
can  be  made  in  the  schools,  and  followed  up  by  lectures 
and  cheap  books.  As  soon  as  the  people  begin  to 
seek  after  knowledge,  the  papers  will  begin  to  follow, 
to  increase  their  attractions,  and  then  we  shall  begin 
to  make  headway. 

This  question  of  schooling  the  Empire  is  one  of  the 
very  greatest  importance.  On  it  depends  not  only 
the  prosperity  of  the  work  of  the  people  and  their 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  life,  but  the  existence 
of  the  Empire.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  uproot 
extreme  commercialism.  It  has  affected  our  work, 
our  pleasures,  and  our  intellects.  The  nineteenth 
century  was  a  century  of  vulgarity.  The  old  standards 
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were  overwhelmed  by  business  success,  which  was  to 
be  the  criterion  of  a  man,  and  as  a  result  money  has 
become  supreme.  This  new  century  has  opened  with 
so  many  promises.  People  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  rising  against  the  degradations  of  poverty.  They 
are  beginning  to  ask  whether  it  is  always  necessary 
for  so  great  a  portion  of  humanity  to  live  in  misery 
and  half  starved,  whilst  another  portion  is  wasting 
what  might  alter  all  this.  The  phrase,  "  the  pleasures 
of  the  rich,"  so  common  in  newspapers,  has  the  most 
awful  irony.  In  that  phrase  are  included  gambling, 
cards,  horse-racing,  over-eating,  over-dressing,  and 
vulgarity.  All  these  are  considered  the  pleasures  of 
the  rich  because  they  require  plenty  of  money.  If  a 
man  is  rich,  must  these  be  his  pleasures  ?  Surely  not : 
a  rich  man  should  scorn  these  as  worthless,  and  take 
his  enjoyment  in  the  numerous  intellectual  pursuits 
which  are  open  to  men  with  more  leisure  than 
most,  and  by  helping  others  to  enjoy  these.  I 
have  already  spoken  about  the  good  that  such  men 
can  do. 

There  should  be  no  animosity  between  rich  and 
poor.  Some  must  command  and  some  must  obey, 
but  all  should  be  working  for  some  good — namely, 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  They  must  be 
good  citizens. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  NEIGHBOURS 

EVERY  year  the  relationship  and  intercourse  between 
foreign  countries  is  increased.  Formerly,  when  means 
of  communication  were  bad  and  slow,  only  a  few 
people  visited  foreign  countries,  and  those  who 
stayed  at  home  had  few  opportunities  of  learning 
about  such  countries.  Commerce  was  confined  to 
as  small  a  local  area  as  possible,  and  only  a  few 
luxuries  were  imported  from  foreign  countries.  More- 
over, even  the  latter  trade  was  often  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  merchants.  The  religious  pilgrimages  and 
Crusades  formed  at  one  period  a  link  between  different 
nations,  but  on  their  termination  the  motives  for 
travel  seem  to  have  disappeared.  The  revival  of 
trade  on  the  discovery  of  America  brought  the  people 
of  Europe  into  closer  contact,  though  any  good 
that  this  might  have  done  was  spoilt  by  the  frequent 
wars  of  the  following  centuries.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
England  the  Continent  was  almost  an  unknown  land. 
The  people  who  lived  there  were  thought  to  have 
barbarous  ways,  inasmuch  as  they  were  different 
from  those  of  England,  and  an  Englishman  who 
acquired  foreign  ways  or  ideas  was  considered  most 
unpatriotic. 

The   consequence   of   this   was   that   prior   to   the 
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French  Revolution  throughout  Europe  there  was  the 
greatest  ignorance  about  foreigners.  Not  knowing 
each  other,  it  was  not  difficult  for  unscrupulous 
statesmen  to  play  upon  the  ignorance  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  make  use  of  it  for  their  own  private 
ends.  In  England,  for  example,  there  was  a  violent 
dislike  of  the  French,  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter, 
by  appealing  to  this  prejudice,  to  excite  the  animosity 
of  the  populace  ;  they  had  no  means  of  expressing 
their  opinions  by  votes,  but  the  excitement  of  a 
mob  easily  affects  others,  who  readily  take  up  the 
popular  cry.  If  this  was  the  case  in  England,  which 
was  more  advanced  than  other  States  in  Europe,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  absolute 
monarchs  were  able  to  carry  on  their  dynastic  wars. 
They  could  easily  make  the  people  believe  that  they 
were  threatened  by  a  foreign  invader  who  desired  to 
conquer  their  territory,  and  those  who  knew  otherwise 
were  too  few  to  make  their  warnings  prevail  against 
the  ambition  of  the  sovereign  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  people. 

The  French  Revolution  threatened  the  overthrow 
of  all  the  established  order  in  Europe.  Most  of  the 
States  were  ruled  by  absolute  monarchs,  who  looked 
upon  their  countries  as  their  own  private  estates  to 
be  increased  whenever  there  was  a  good  opportunity. 
t  of  the  wars  were  personal  rather  than  national, 
and  questions  of  the  marriage  and  succession  of  the 
monarch  were  far  more  important  than  the  private 
interests  of  the  people.  In  France  the  House  of 
Bourbon  enjoyed  a  rich  estate  ;  this  estate  provided 
them  with  money  for  their  amusements,  and  also  for 
gratifying  their  personal  ambitions  and  animosities. 
The  welfare  of  the  people  only  mattered  if  it  increased 
17 
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the  sources  of  taxation.  The  idea  that  these  people 
were  ordinary  human  beings  with  rights  novcr 
occurred  to  the  rulers,  and  the  people  were  too  ignorant 
to  care  for  much  beyond  their  personal  wants.  So 
long  as  these  were  satisfied  they  were  content.  The 
House  of  Bourbon  was  very  ambitious,  and  desired, 
like  other  families,  to  increase  its  possessions.  The 
decay  of  Spain  had  opened  out  prospects  of 
empires  outside  Europe,  and  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  determined  to  build  a  greater  France. 
Considerable  success  followed  their  Colonial  enter- 
prises, and  "  France  "  soon  included  possessions  in 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  India.  Unfortunately 
for  France  there  was  another  country  who  also  wanted 
to  share  in  these  countries,  though  from  different 
reasons. 

Great  Britain,  as  I  have  explained  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  was  no  longer  the  private  estate  of  her 
sovereign.  The  House  of  Hanover  was  the  nominal 
owner  of  the  estate,  but  a  portion  of  the  people  had 
put  the  Crown  into  commission.  This  portion  con- 
sisted of  the  landowners  and  merchants,  and  they 
ruled  through  the  title  of  the  King  ;  the  company  had 
the  old  name,  but  there  were  new  partners.  They, 
too,  wanted  to  increase  their  wealth,  not  by  acquiring 
more  territory,  but  by  increasing  their  trade.  Their 
trade  interests  and  the  aspirations  of  the  French 
monarchs  conflicted,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a 
series  of  wars,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated,  and 
finally  ousted  out  of  most  of  their  foreign  possessions. 
Greater  Britain  had  commenced  to  grow  in  earnest, 
and  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  about  to  disappear. 
These  Colonial  wars,  as  well  as  the  Continental  wars, 
had  seriously  affected  the  prosperity  of  France,  and 
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the  wants  of  the  people  were  no  longer  satisfied. 
Instead  of  ignorance  and  bliss,  there  was  folly  and 
discontent.  The  rulers  were  unable  to  deal  with  the 
pressing  economical  questions  and  the  ever-increasing 
distress.  The  smouldering  embers  of  ignorance  only 
needed  a  breath  of  wind  to  burst  into  flames,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man  was  sufficient.  Their 
ignorance  led  to  the  most  dreadful  excesses  and  the 
terrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  these  deprived  France 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  more  advanced  countries, 
such  as  Great  Britain,  who  though  at  first  sympathising 
with  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  as  soon  as  the 
basis  of  society  was  threatened  felt  their  own  position 
in  danger.  Amongst  the  less  advanced  Governments, 
such  as  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  where  the 
Monarchy  was  absolute,  the  declaration  of  a  Re- 
public was  alone  sufficient  to  rouse  their  bitter 
hostility.  All  the  Governments  of  Europe  were 
united  against  France,  and  only  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
enabled  her  to  hold  her  own  so  long  victoriously 
against  so  many  opponents.  The  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  and  France  came  after  a  lengthy  war, 
and  once  more  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  estab- 
lished. 

But  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  had  only 
begun,  and  were  not  finished.  Napoleon  in  his 
conquests  had  encouraged  national  aspirations  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  wars  had,  by  uniting  the  enemies 
of  France,  created  the  links  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing among  many  nations.  In  the  villages  of 
Hungary,  the  historic  towns  of  Italy,  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  England,  and  the  states  of  Germany,  people 
had  begun  to  ponder  on  new  questions.  Why  should 
not  all  share  in  their  own  government  ?  Why  should 
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they  submit  to  the  dictation  of  an  individual  or  a 
small  class  ?  Surely  they  were  men,  too,  with  their 
joys  and  their  sorrows.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  these  thoughts,  which  had  been  sown  by  the 
French  Revolution,  were  ever  spreading  from  higher 
to  lower,  until  they  have  reached  the  most  ignorant 
and  debased  of  European  people,  the  Russian  peasants. 
On  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  the  different  sovereigns 
had  been  as  much  as  possible  reinstated,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  reinstated  they  adopted  their  old  attitude, 
as  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  a  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  three  neighbours  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  had  been  through  the  thick  of  the 
fray.  Germany  and  Italy  were  composed  of  numerous 
states  ruled  by  all  kinds  of  rulers,  including  the  Pope, 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  numerous  kings  and  prince- 
lets.  Each  of  these  rulers  believed  in  the  old  idea 
of  personal  estates,  and  that  the  duty  of  their  subjects 
was  confined  to  obedience  and  paying  the  taxes. 
Many  of  these  rulers  had  been  exiles  during  the  wars, 
but  seem  to  have  learnt  nothing  from  their  mis- 
fortunes. To  their  surprise  they  found  their  subjects 
no  longer  submissive  ;  they  had  acquired  new  ideas, 
and  no  longer  considered  their  rulers  heaven-born 
perfections.  This  must  be  stopped,  and  so  there  was 
trouble.  In  Naples,  Spain,  and  Germany  the  people 
began  to  claim  their  own  rights.  If  these  rulers 
had  been  left  to  their  own  resources  they  would  have 
had  to  yield,  but  the  wars  had  established  unity  of 
thought  amongst  monarchs  as  well  as  nations.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  viewed  all 
these  struggles  with  horror  ;  if  they  allowed  the  people 
in  other  countries  to  assert  their  rights,  their  own 
subjects  would  do  the  same,  and  so  they  assisted 
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in  the  suppression  of  the  people.  The  danger  seemed 
to  be  past,  and  once  more  the  people  obeyed.  The 
next  fifty  years,  however,  showed  that  the  feeling 
of  nationality  and  independence  was  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  people  of  the  same  race,  though  ruled  by 
different  monarchs,  determined  to  be  the  same  people. 
The  idea  of  a  personal  estate  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
that  of  a  national  estate,  and  the  nation  was  to  succeed 
the  individual.  The  Independence  of  Greece,  the 
separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  Republics  of 
South  America  were  the  first-fruits  of  this  movement. 
Then  followed  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
and  the  German  Empire,  the  independence  of  the 
European  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  finally 
the  separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Wherever 
one  race,  joined  to  another  by  the  personal  tie,  has 
tried  to  dominate  over  that  other,  there  has  been 
trouble.  The  national  spirit  still  is  making  history, 
and  in  the  empires  of  Austria  and  Russia  divisions 
may  be  at  hand.  Even  Great  Britain  has  not  escaped  ; 
Ireland  has  continually  been  struggling  for  her  own 
national  existence,  and  there  are  signs  in  India  of  a 
similar  movement.  Accompanying  this  movement 
for  nationality  has  been  a  constitutional  or  democratic 
movement.  As  soon  as  a  nation  has  become  united, 
and  has  done  away  with  the  idea  that  the  monarch 
owns  the  State,  a  new  question  arises.  Who  is  the 
nation  ?  The  monarch  has  had  to  acknowledge 
that  he  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  nation  and  not  as 
the  master,  and  he  uses  his  remaining  authority 
with  discretion.  Constitutional  Monarchy  is  the 
description  of  such  a  government. 

In    countries    where    a    constitutional    monarchy, 
or  even  a  republic,  has  been  established,  there  has 
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been  another  struggle,  not  between  the  monarch 
and  the  people,  but  between  the  people  themselves. 
In  every  state  of  society  there  are  different  classes 
of  people  who,  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  control 
of  the  government,  wish  to  keep  it  to  themselves. 
Beneath  them  is  always  another  class,  probably 
less  wealthy,  but  more  numerous,  who  have  their 
own  aspirations,  and  gradually  they  too  become 
the  controlling  power.  The  government  is  divided 
among  more  and  more  numerous  classes,  until  every 
adult  man  and  woman  has  a  share. 

Evolution  affects  nations  as  well  as  human  beings, 
and  one  struggle  succeeds  another.  The  con- 
stitutional struggle  succeeds  the  national  struggle, 
and  the  constitutional  struggle  is  succeeded  by 
the  economical  struggle.  When  every  man  is  poli- 
tically equal  he  wishes,  if  possible,  to  be  economic- 
ally equal,  and  then  arise  all  the  numerous  social 
and  economical  problems  which  are  taxing  the 
ingenuity  of  the  statesmen  of  the  more  advanced 
countries. 

Throughout  the  world  all  these  different  kinds 
of  struggles  are  going  on,  and  still  affect  the  history 
of  the  world.  Great  Britain  has  passed  through 
most  of  the  phases  of  the  constitutional  struggle, 
and  is  nearing  the  end,  and  she  has  already  ad- 
vanced far  in  the  economical  struggle.  In  Russia 
the  national  struggle  still  continues,  and  along  with 
it  the  constitutional  struggle  has  arisen.  In  Austria 
the  national  struggle  and  the  constitutional  struggle 
are  far  advanced.  In  Germany  the  constitutional 
struggle  still  continues,  and  the  economical  struggle 
has  begun.  The  internal  politics  of  one  State  are 
not  the  concern  of  another  State,  but  their  import- 
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ance  is  often  overlooked.  In  these  politics  can 
be  seen  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  I  will 
try  and  explain  how  these  affect  other  countries. 

During  the  height  of  absolute  monarchy  the 
disputes  between  States  were  those  of  territory. 
Henry  v.  claimed  the  crown  of  France  and  fought 
for  it,  although  the  question  really  had  little  to  do 
with  the  people  of  England.  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  fought  for  the  expansion  of  his  kingdom 
against  other  German  powers  and  the  French 
monarchy, 

As  nationality  succeeded  absolutism  the  causes 
of  war  became  different.  The  Franco-Prussian 
war  was  between  French  and  Germans,  not  between 
Napoleon  in.  and  William  I.  ;  for,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nominal  cause,  the  real  cause  was 
the  objection  of  France  to  a  united  Germany. 

The  constitutional  struggles  are  the  children  of 
nationality ;  as  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  be- 
comes wider,  the  spirit  of  nationality  increases, 
and  wars  are  caused  more  and  more  by  national 
antagonism,  and  less  and  less  by  individual  diplomacy. 
In  German  policy,  for  instance,  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Emperor  makes  his  personal  feelings 
more  important  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
personal  wishes  of  the  King  are  unknown. 

The  economical  struggles  may  lead  to  most 
dangerous  situations.  As  the  people  of  a  State  con- 
siders economical  questions  more  important,  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  enters  more  into 
foreign  politics.  The  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  were,  as  far  as 
Great  Britain  was  concerned,  largely  commercial. 
In  India,  for  example,  Great  Britain  was  content 
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with  trading  stations  until  the  political  aspirations 
of  France  threatened  these  by  creating  a  French 
Empire.  I  do  not  think  France  was  in  earnest 
about  her  commercial  success,  but  Great  Brit 
5.  The  rivalry  between  the  Dutch  and  British 
S  almost  entirely  commercial.  Both  these  countries 
were  very  democratic  compared  with  other  Stai 
and  the  result  was  that  commercial  enterprise, 
being  considered  very  important,  led  to  wars  be- 
tween these  two  States,  who  ought  to  have  been 
united  by  religious  and  historical  associations. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  in  many  respects 
was  similar  to  those  in  the  eighteenth  century  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France.  On  the  one  side 
was  an  absolute  monarch,  greedy  for  the  glory  and 
fame  to  be  acquired  by  territorial  expansion,  and  on 
the  other  side  an  island  kingdom,  where  every  day 
commerce  was  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
Japan  had  already  made  great  commercial  propi 
in  Corea.  Before  the  war,  at  Fusan  and  Chemulpo, 
Japanese  towns  had  sprung  up  with  typical  Japanese 
houses,  and  over  the  whole  country  her  merchants 
were  spreading  their  trade.  Russia  had  small  com- 
mercial interests  in  Corea,  but  the  possession  of  Corea 
would  increase  her  political  power  in  the  East.  Japan 
saw  not  only  her  commercial  but  her  political  interests 
in  danger,  and  so  fought  with  the  utmost  patriotism. 
It  was  the  war  of  a  nation  against  a  sovereign,  and 
not  a  people  against  a  people. 

Great  Britain,  though  generally  fighting  for  com- 
mercial empire,  has  apparently  fought  one  war  during 
the  nineteenth  century  for  political  purposes.  The 
Crimean  War  was  fought  to  prevent  Russia  taking 
over  Constantinople.  Russia  was  following  her  old 
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ideas,  the  political  ambition  of  the  Czar,  and  Britain 
was  opposing  them.  If,  however,  we  look  closer 
at  the  causes  of  the  war,  we  shall  see  that  Great 
Britain's  opposition  was  not  altogether  political. 
The  occupation  by  Russia  of  Constantinople  might 
have  threatened  her  trade  to  India  and  the  East. 
People  believed  this,  and  the  adoption  of  her  Eastern 
policy  was  based  on  the  safety  of  her  communications 
in  the  Mediterranean.  So  in  reality  Great  Britain 
was  fighting  for  her  people's  commerce,  and  not  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

All  I  have  said,  and  I  could  give  many  more 
instances,  proves  that  commercial  questions  are  ever 
becoming  more  important.  When  a  nation  has 
established  its  nationality,  and  the  greater  majority 
of  the  people  are  directing  their  own  policy,  that 
policy  will  be  based  on  their  own  interests  more 
and  more.  The  great  question  of  any  country  which 
is  ruled  by  the  people  is,  how  it  can  earn  its  living. 
The  only  way  of  doing  this  is  by  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  so  to  develop  these  is  the  purpose  of 
the  different  Governments,  and  any  interference 
may  easily  become  a  cause  of  war.  Most  Govern- 
ments have  followed  the  same  policy,  namely 
that  of  keeping  their  own  markets  to  themselves, 
obtaining  more  markets  for  themselves,  and  of  keep- 
ing those  which  they  cannot  control  as  open  to  them- 
selves as  their  rivals.  I  have  already  discussed 
this  doctrine,  so  I  need  not  say  anything  more  about 
its  merits,  but  the  adoption  of  this  policy  has  become 
the  chief  factor  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  most  important  recent  foreign  question  was 
that  of  Morocco.  France  desired  to  obtain  control 
of  Morocco,  and  if  she  had,  in  accordance  with  her 
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usual  policy,  she  would  have  kept  the  markets  of 
Morocco  as  much  as  possible  to  herself.  The  posses- 
sion of  Morocco  would  have  added  to  her  political 
importance,  but  the  commercial  question  was  the 
one  which  caused  the  dispute.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  policy  is  the  same  as  that  of  France, 
naturally  wished  to  keep  this  market  open,  and  so 
her  interests  conflicted  with  those  of  France. 

Other  instances  of  the  truth  of  my  statement 
are  the  scramble  for  Africa,  and  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish spheres  of  influence  in  China. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  will  be  sufficient 
to  confirm  my  view.  Wherever  there  is  a  weak 
independent  State,  unable  to  supply  its  own  wants, 
every  other  country  is  desirous  of  managing  its  affairs, 
so  as  to  gain  some  commercial  advantages.  Siam 
is  watched  by  France  and  Great  Britain ;  Persia  by 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Germany ;  and  China 
by  the  whole  world.  With  the  exception  of  Russia 
all  the  leading  Powers  are  more  or  less  democratic, 
and  commerce  is  their  guiding  motive.  Each  country 
looks  at  its  possessions  as  places  for  selling  its  own 
goods,  and  as  much  as  possible  tries  to  exclude  its 
commercial  rivals  from  them.  As  each  additional 
piece  of  territory,  whether  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific, 
a  desert  or  swamp  in  Africa,  or  a  barren  rock  in  the 
Atlantic,  is  annexed,  its  trade,  if  any,  is  preserved. 
After  the  Spanish  War  the  United  States  secured 
the  keys  of  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  though  the  Cubans  have  possession 
of  their  own  latch-key,  if  they  make  wrong  use  of 
it  it  will  be  taken  away.  The  Germans  and  French 
are  trying  to  do  the  same  in  their  new  estates  in  the 
South  Seas,  and  though  so  far  the  trade  has  not 
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greatly  advanced,  officials  are  able  to  get  a  living, 
which  is  some  advantage  for  the  officials. 

Great  Britain  possesses  the  largest  estates  of 
them  all,  and,  what  is  more,  the  richest.  Being 
the  first  to  embark  on  Colonial  and  commercial 
expansion,  she  has  acquired  the  most  important 
and  richest  parts  of  the  world,  and  when  the  other 
nations  desired  to  imitate  her  they  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  was  left.  France,  for  example, 
acquired  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  Germany 
some  extensive  swamps  and  sand  -  hills  in  South- 
west Africa,  and  a  few  tropical  islands  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Great  Britain  is  almost  alone  in  not  adopting 
the  policy  of  excluding  others  from  her  own  posses- 
sions. In  her  self-governing  colonies,  before  the 
recent  preferences  given  by  some  of  them  to  the 
Mother  Country,  German,  French,  and  American 
goods  were  admitted  on  similar  terms  to  her  own. 
The  same  policy  was  adopted  in  Egypt,  India,  and 
the  other  dependencies,  where,  if  there  is  any  tariff, 
it  applies  to  all  countries  alike,  including  Great 
Britain.  Every  year  these  markets  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important  to  foreigners,  and  their 
exclusion  would  rouse  the  most  bitter  hostility. 
The  Empire,  in  her  dealings  with  her  neighbours, 
must  pay  close  attention  to  commercial  questions. 
As  most  of  the  world  has  been  allotted,  the  question 
of  Colonial  expansion  has  not  its  former  importance. 
MOP -ov  i .  the  feeling  of  nationality  has  so  pervaded 
modern  ideas  that  the  conquest  of  civilised  nations 
is  not  only  a  most  difficult  enterprise,  but  would 
rouse  the  hostility  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  deprive  a  weaker  country 
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of  some  of  its  external  possessions.  Great  Britain 
owns  many  such  possessions,  and  though  the 
permanent  conquest  of  Great  Britain  herself  may 
be  considered  impossible,  the  same  does  not  apply 
to  her  possessions. 

In  the  dealings  of  the  Empire  with  her  neighbours, 
the  two  questions  to  be  decided  are  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  in  her  relations  with  them,  and  the 
means  of  sustaining  her  policy  when  adopted. 

The  actual  policy  to  be  adopted  must  always 
largely  depend  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but  the  nature  of  the  policy  should  always 
give  evidence  of  some  recognised  system  and  ideas. 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  most  serious  disputes 
which  are  likely  to  occasion  war  are  connected  with 
commerce. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this,  and  that  is  Russia, 
whose  Government  takes  little  interest  in  commerce, 
and  whose  enterprise  is  merely  that  of  the  expansion 
of  her  territory.  Great  Britain,  since  the  Crimean 
War,  has  been  very  suspicious  of  Russia,  and  believes 
that  Russia  covets  her  Indian  possessions,  though 
whether  this  is  so  or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ; 
Russia,  like  Great  Britain,  when  extending  her 
frontier,  may  be  doing  so  to  suppress  the  frontier 
marauders,  and  has  discovered  that  the  only  way 
to  prevent  their  raids  is  to  control  the  country  they 
occupy.  This  means  continual  advance  until  the 
frontier  of  a  civilised  Power  is  reached,  and  naturally, 
even  if  the  intentions  are  only  pacific,  these  advances 
are  considered  threatening  to  the  other  country. 
These  kinds  of  disputes  are  becoming  rarer  as  the 
spheres  of  influence  become  enlarged,  so  as  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  when  all  the  world 
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is  absolutely  divided  any  such  advances  will  be 
matters  of  war. 

With  this  solitary  exception,  all  the  Powers  of 
the  world  are  seeking  to  extend  their  territory  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  only  methods  of  ex- 
tension under  the  present  conditions  of  the  world 
are  those  of  taking  land  from  a  weaker  neighbour. 
To  deprive  a  strong  neighbour  of  some  of  its  territory 
would  be  extremely  dangerous,  so,  instead,  one  of 
their  sick  neighbours  is  selected.  The  two  most 
noted  of  these  patients  are  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  the  Chinese  Empire,  while  less  well  known  are 
Persia,  Morocco,  and  Siam.  One  other,  Corea,  is 
dead,  and  another,  Spain,  has  been  recuperated  by 
extensive  amputations. 

Around  these  countries  are  gathered  the  European 
vultures,  and  two  more,  one  from  Asia  and  one  from 
America,  waiting  for  the  death,  and  perhaps  ready 
to  begin  their  feast  before  that  event.  All  these, 
except,  perhaps,  Russia,  are  thinking  of  their 
commerce,  and  know  that  only  the  bits  they  can 
secure  will  be  of  any  use,  as  each  devours  his  own 
morsel.  Great  Britain  has  recognised  this  fact, 
but  as  her  policy  is  that  of  Free  Trade  in  her  De- 
pendencies, another  course  is  open  to  her,  and  this 
she  has  adopted.  She  already  possesses  as  much 
territory  as  she  is  able  to  protect,  and  so  is  not 
desirous  of  increasing  her  responsibilities.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  does  not  want  to  lose  her  commerce 
in  these  countries  by  allowing  them  to  be  divided 
amongst  other  countries.  And  so  it  is  for  her  in- 
terest that  these  territories  should  continue  inde- 
pendent. Even  if  they  adopt  Protection  it  will 
affect  all  rivals  alike,  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
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will  be  the  same  as  those  existing  in  her  own 
dependencies. 

In  the  Far  East  Russia's  personal  ambitions  ex- 
tended to  Manchuria,  and  before  the  war  with  Japan 
she  had  nearly  absorbed  this  province  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  was  next  going  to  swallow  Corea.  This 
threatened  not  only  the  independence  and  existence 
of  Japan,  but  would  also  deprive  her  of  a  portion 
of  the  world  she  already  considered  her  own.  After 
the  war  Russia  was  compelled  by  the  terms  of  the 
peace  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and  Japan  acquired 
Corea. 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  Japan,  as  she  could  not 
take  Manchuria  for  herself,  to  get  some  sort  of  guaran- 
tee that  Russia  would  not  make  another  attempt 
to  conquer  it.  It  was  also  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  that  Manchuria  should  not  be  acquired  by 
any  third  Power,  who  would  create  a  fresh  monopoly. 
The  same  applied  to  the  whole  of  China,  and  as  a 
result  there  was  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  whereby 
these  two  Powers  bound  themselves  to  sustain  the 
integrity  of  China.  Great  Britain's  motives  are 
very  obvious.  She  knew  quite  well  that  any  trade 
concessions  she  obtained  in  China  would  mean  further 
concessions  to  her  rivals  as  well,  and  even  if  the 
partition  of  China  was  possible  she  would  be  the 
one  to  lose.  She  would  lose  the  trade  in  the  portions 
assigned  to  her  rivals,  whilst  in  her  own  portion 
her  rivals  would  have  equal  opportunities  with  herself 
for  trade.  And  so  the  integrity  of  China  is  the  adopted 
policy  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  gained  by  this  policy. 
The  weaker  Powers  know  that  in  any  partition  they 
would  only  obtain  very  small  shares,  and  so  the 
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present  position  is  the  best  for  them  too,  and  they, 
too,  will  try  and  sustain  it.  Great  Britain  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  this  system  in  her  foreign  policy 
all  over  the  world,  the  policy  of  keeping  all  neutral 
markets  as  open  to  her  as  to  her  rivals.  It  creates 
much  less  friction  than  the  policy  of  grab,  involves 
less  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  the 
same  purpose. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  drawback.  The 
government  of  these  sick  countries  may  be  so  bad 
that  their  resources  are  neglected,  and  their  mis- 
government  makes  them  the  sores  of  the  world. 
This  gives  an  excuse  for  the  interference  of  the  Powers 
who  claim  to  be  most  injured  by  these  sores,  and 
interference,  as  Great  Britain  has  herself  shown 
in  Egypt,  generally  leads  to  something  else.  If 
possible,  good  government  must  be  secured  to  remove 
excuses  for  interference,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  increase  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
opportunities  for  commercial  enterprise. 

To  obtain  good  government  in  such  countries 
is  the  great  difficulty.  A  few  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  make  this  quite  clear. 
The  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  due  to  two 
causes,  bad  government  and  the  national  movement. 
The  latter  commenced  soon  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  At  first 
the  Powers  declined  to  interfere,  but  the  excesses 
and  cruelty  of  the  war  roused  the  sympathy  of  the 
more  advanced  people,  and  where  the  populace 
had  some  share  in  the  government  they  forced  the 
hands  of  their  statesmen.  Great  Britain  supported 
the  freedom  of  Greece  as  a  national  movement,  but 
at  the  same  time  took  care  that  Greece  should  be 
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really  independent,  not  only  of  Turkey  but  of  Russia. 
Since  then  there  have  been  the  severances  of  Egypt 
and  the  Danube  provinces,  and  more  recently  Crete. 

The  misgovernment  of  Turkey  has  been  so  constant 
that  opportunities  and  excuses  for  the  interference 
of  other  countries  have  been  almost  continuous, 
and  the  Great  Powers  have  formed  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee to  look  after  Turkey.  Each  of  these  Pov, 
is  jealous  of  the  others,  and  their  anxiety  for  freedom 
is  always  restrained  by  more  personal  considerations. 
The  result  has  been  that  little  has  been  accomplished. 
All  of  them  agree  that  it  is  better  to  see  Turkey  mis- 
manage her  own  provinces  than  to  see  them  well 
managed  by  one  of  their  rivals,  and  consequently 
Turkey  is  made  to  give  promises  of  better  government 
which  she  does  not  keep.  This  policy  of  the  Powers 
is  most  contemptible.  If  they  interfere  they  must 
secure  justice,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  better  not 
to  interfere  at  all.  If  the  claims  of  a  people  for  their 
independence  are  justified,  let  it  be  given  them, 
and  to  keep  it  safe  the  Powers  can  guarantee  inde- 
pendence. Its  freedom  will,  at  any  rate,  benefit  the 
people,  who  if  contented  will  soon  prosper,  and  the 
continuous  frictions  of  conferences  of  Powers  will 
cease.  Moreover,  for  those  Powers  whose  interests 
are  those  of  trade,  a  neutral  market  will  be  secured, 
and  their  mutual  commercial  interests  will  unite 
them  against  the  political  aggressions  of  a  rival. 

This  policy  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  Great 
Britain.  She  must  aim  at  the  commercial  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  meaning  by  commercial 
integrity  a  neutral  market.  This  need  not  include 
political  integrity,  as  if  Turkish  government  continues 
to  oppress  a  province  which  has  national  aspirations, 
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she  must  call  a  conference  of  the  Powers  to  settle 
the  terms  of  independence.  In  this  policy  she  should 
be  supported  at  any  rate  by  the  two  great  Republics, 
whose  Governments  are  controlled  by  the  people. 
Their  selfish  commercial  considerations  would  be 
uninjured,  and  their  nobler  sympathies  would  be 
gratified. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  same  policy  of 
commercial  integrity  should  be  adopted  by  Great 
Britain,  and  if  this  is  once  secured  the  internal  and 
political  welfare  of  a  patient  can  be  settled  by 
a  conference  of  the  Powers  concerned.  All  the 
world  will  benefit ;  the  small  countries  will  be  secure 
in  their  independence,  and  can  manage  their  own 
affairs  if  they  do  so  properly,  whilst  causes  of  war 
will  be  diminished  among  the  large  countries. 

The  second  question,  that  of  self-defence,  is  one 
of  great  importance  and  involves  very  many  difficult 
problems.  Every  country,  however  small  and  in- 
significant, however  harmless  or  poor,  must  have 
some  means  of  self-defence  against  her  enemies. 
A  small  country  like  Switzerland,  surrounded  by 
four  great  Powers,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  owes  part  of  her  security  to  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  these  neighbouring  Powers,  and  also 
to  the  sympathy  of  other  Powers.  That  this 
security  is  not  absolute  is  evident  from  the  case 
of  the  partition  of  Poland  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  The  question  for  a  small  country  is  what 
shall  be  the  strength  of  the  army.  Now,  on  the 
face  of  it,  it  is  impossible  for  Switzerland  to  hold 
her  own  against  any  one  of  her  four  neighbours 
even  if  every  single  man  was  a  trained  soldier  all 
his  life.  Numbers  and  wealth  would  be  sure  to 
18 
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prevail  in  the  end.  Switzerland  recognises  this 
fact,  but  relying  for  her  independence  partly  on 
the  goodwill  of  others,  partly  on  their  jealousy, 
and  partly  on  her  own  people,  she  has  a  sufficient 
army  to  resist  an  invasion  long  enough  to  obtain 
the  intervention  of  others.  If  she  had  no  army 
whatever,  any  Power  could  occupy  her  territory 
without  any  trouble,  and  if  she  was  once  conquered 
it  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
assistance  than  if  she  were  making  a  heroic  resist- 
ance. Switzerland  is  not  a  country  to  be  heed- 
lessly attacked,  and  her  territory  and  wealth  are 
not  sufficient  attractions  to  counterbalance  the 
troubles  and  risks.  Switzerland  is  as  safe  as  circum- 
stances permit ;  the  burdens  of  a  large  standing 
army  would  weigh  heavily  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  yet  would  not  make  her  independence 
more  secure.  So  she  trains  her  people  to  arms  for 
a  short  period  and  leaves  the  rest  to  patriotism. 

The  British  Empire  with  its  wealth  and  vast 
territory  offers  great  attractions  to  a  greedy  country. 
Scattered  as  it  is  over  the  whole  world,  it  is  exposed 
to  attack  from  numerous  quarters.  Fortunately, 
however,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Empire  is  com- 
posed of  islands.  Great  Britain  herself,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  and  numerous  other 
smaller  islands  could  only  be  attacked  by  a  Power 
having  the  control  of  the  sea.  Other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  though  not  islands,  are  so  remote  from 
dangerous  enemies  and  cut  off  from  possible  enemies 
by  such  enormous  extents  of  land,  that  attacks  could 
only  be  made  by  sea.  For  example,  South  Africa, 
though  part  of  a  great  continent,  could  only  be 
attacked  by  a  Power  controlling  the  sea.  Though 
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her  territory  adjoins  those  of  German  and  Portuguese 
colonies,  these  colonies  could  only  be  supplied  with 
troops  from  the  parent  countries,  and  to  do  this 
would  require  the  absence  or  defeat  of  the  British 
Navy.  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  are  in  a  somewhat 
similar  position,  though  from  their  proximity  to 
Europe  and  Asia  their  situation  is  more  dangerous. 
The  same  is  the  case  of  the  other  British  possessions 
in  Africa.  The  protection  these  African  possessions 
most  need  is  against  native  races.  The  majority 
of  these  are  nearly  savages,  and  the  superiority 
of  modern  weapons  does  away  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  danger.  As,  however,  civilisation  is 
spread  through  Africa  it  is  probable  that  this  in- 
equality will  become  less.  It  is  worth  while  to 
consider  this  danger  somewhat  carefully.  After 
the  "  scramble  for  Africa "  the  whole  continent 
was  divided  amongst  certain  European  Powers 
and  a  few  independent  native  states.  Apart  from 
the  semi-independent  states  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  two  only  are  of  any  size,  Abyssinia  and  Liberia, 
and  both  politically  are  for  the  present  unimportant. 
The  Congo  Free  States  belong  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  during  his  life,  and  so  they  may  for  the 
moment  be  considered  to  belong  to  an  unimportant 
European  state.  The  rest  of  the  continent  is  divided 
between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
Portugal. 

Along  the  northern  coast  civilisation  has  existed 
for  many  centuries,  and  in  Egypt  are  found  some 
of  the  earliest  traces  of  mankind.  These  districts 
were  always  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
Carthage.  After  the  Mahommedan  invasions  these 
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countries  played  a  less  and  les>  important  part  in 
history,  until  at  length  their  weakness  has  enabled 
stronger  countries  to  manage  their  affairs.  England 
in  Egypt  and  France  in  Algeria  are  the  two  chief 
examples.  The  people  of  these  countries  are  more 
civilised  than  those  of  Africa  proper,  and  for  political 
purposes  they  form  parts  of  the  countries  which 
control  them. 

Egypt,  the  only  part  of  the  British  Empire  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  is  a  link  between  civilisa- 
tion and  savagery  ;  stretching  as  it  does  with  the 
Soudan  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
it  is  beginning  to  become  a  route  of  trade  between 
Europe  and  Central  Africa.  Cairo  is  a  mixture 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  Khartoum  is  un- 
diluted Africa.  In  dealing  with  the  foreign  affairs 
of  Egypt  two  kinds  of  questions  have  always  to 
be  considered.  The  first  kind  are  those  which 
relate  to  other  Powers,  and  the  second  kind  those 
connected  with  savage  warfare.  Egypt  has  to  be 
protected  first  from  foreign  interference.  Her 
immediate  neighbours  are  not  dangerous.  On  the 
north-east  is  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  on  the  west  one  of  the  semi-independent  states 
of  the  Barbary  coast.  Both  are  separated  from 
her  by  deserts,  and  there  are  no  railway  communica- 
tions between  them.  The  most  important  of  these 
neighbours  is  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Sultan 
is  still  the  suzerain  of  Egypt,  which  nominally  forms 
part  of  his  empire  ;  the  annual  tribute  and  a  few 
legal  anomalies  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  suzerainty, 
and  in  reality  she  is  an  independent  state.  As  the 
majority  of  the  population  are  Mahommedan  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Sultan  casts  an  eager  eye 
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on  Egypt,  and  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  as  was 
recently  shown,  he  would  recover  his  lost  province. 
The  Ottoman  Empire,  however,  is  very  weak,  and 
has  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  its  European 
provinces,  and  as  long  as  it  controls  Syria  Egypt 
has  little  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  Moreover, 
the  situation  of  Constantinople  and  the  long  coast- 
line of  the  Sultan's  Asiatic  possessions  makes  them 
very  vulnerable  to  naval  attack,  and  as  Egypt  is 
occupied  by  a  naval  Power  she  has  little  cause  for 
alarm  from  Turkey.  If,  however,  the  province  of 
Syria  were  occupied  by  a  strong  Power,  there  would 
be  more  need  of  precaution,  especially  if  that  Power 
was  independent  of  the  sea  for  reinforcing  its  army 
in  the  province.  Egypt  at  the  present  may  be 
considered  safe  from  any  dangerous  attack  by  land, 
and  if  any,  her  dangers  are  those  of  the  sea,  which 
are  those  of  all  the  islands  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  concern  naval  policy. 

Egypt  has  to  be  protected  secondly  from  attack  by 
savages. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  there  are  accounts 
of  several  invasions  from  the  South,  and  one  of  the 
ancient  dynasties  was  that  of  the  Ethiopians.  In 
later  history  these  invasions  were  common,  and 
the  security  of  Egypt  always  depended  on  her 
strength  to  repulse  them.  During  the  Roman 
dominion  the  frontier  was  carried  nearly  to  Wady 
Haifa,  and  the  river  was  guarded  by  strong  forts. 
Beyond  the  frontier  have  always  been  savage  tribes, 
who  have  cast  longing  eyes  towards  the  luxuries  of 
Egypt.  The  weakness  of  Egypt  before  the  British 
occupation  was  evident  from  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi 
and  his  conquest  of  all  the  Soudanese  provinces. 
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Under  British  rule  these  provinces  have  been  re- 
covered, and  the  frontier  has  been  carried  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  This  policy  has  been  adopted 
before,  but  the  recent  partition  of  Africa  has  created 
an  entirely  new  situation.  Instead  of  the  southern 
frontier  having  to  be  defended  against  savage 
tribes  who  could  be  conquered  by  ordinary  warfare 
without  danger  of  further  complications,  these 
savages  are  the  subjects  of  another  European  country, 
and  any  invasion  of  their  territory  might  be  con- 
sidered the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  that  country. 
The  result  is  that  the  other  country  is  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  these  savages,  and  that  being  so  she 
is  compelled  to  keep  them  in  order.  Missionaries 
and  traders  have  penetrated  into  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Africa,  and  are  attempting  to  establish 
Christianity  and  commerce.  All  these  are  working 
for  one  object,  the  entrance  of  Africa  into  com- 
munion with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  problem  which  Egypt  has  to  solve  in  its  dealings 
with  these  savages  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  civilised 
countries  in  Africa.  For  the  purpose  of  order  there 
must  be  established  a  sufficient  number  of  regular 
troops  to  suppress  native  revolts  and  support  the 
police.  The  climate  makes  it  unadvisable  to  do 
this  entirely  by  white  troops,  and  so  men  are  enlisted 
from  the  natives  themselves,  who  are  officered  by 
Europeans  or  Egyptians.  Each  Power  in  savage 
Africa  has  its  own  native  army.  So  far  these  armies 
have  only  been  employed  against  natives,  and  not 
against  each  other,  and  in  case  of  a  European  war 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hostilities  would  not  be  carried 
on  in  Africa. 

The  danger  of  enrolling  a  native  army  is  twofold. 
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In  the  first  place,  although  these  men,  for  fighting 
purposes,  make  excellent  soldiers,  there  is  always 
a  danger  of  them  giving  way  to  excesses.  So  far 
in  the  British  territory  there  has  been  little  of  this, 
but  none  the  less  the  danger  exists.  During  the 
Boer  War  the  British  Government  recognised  this 
danger  by  deciding  not  to  employ  any  native  troops, 
whether  Asiatics  or  Africans,  against  the  Boers. 
The  excesses  of  the  American  Red  Indians  in  the 
French  and  English  wars  have  roused  the  disgust 
of  most  civilised  races  and  made  them  determined 
not  to  use  such  men  in  modern  war.  In  Africa  this 
principle,  I  think,  will  be  carried  out,  and  these 
native  troops  will  only  be  used  for  keeping  order 
in  their  respective  territories.  This  being  so,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  large  armies  for  the  purpose  of 
foreign  as  distinguished  from  native  wars,  and  in 
deciding  the  number  of  troops  the  only  consideration 
will  be  the  tranquillity  of  the  district.  The  number 
required  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  people 
to  be  ruled  and  their  contentment.  By  adopting 
this  plan  the  African  possessions  will  be  spared  the 
burdens  of  excessive  armaments,  which  have  become 
such  an  evil  in  Europe. 

The  second  danger  of  a  native  army  is  that  it 
teaches  the  people  to  use  the  most  modern  imple- 
ments of  warfare.  The  Roman  Empire,  as  it  conquered 
new  provinces,  enlisted  the  people  for  its  legions, 
and  though  they  decreased  the  danger  by  sending 
such  legions  into  distant  provinces  inhabited  by 
different  races,  these  mercenaries  subsequently  became 
the  king-makers  of  the  Empire. 

In  these  African  possessions  care  must  be  taken 
to  limit  the  number  of  native  soldiers  as  much  as 
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possible,  as  the  people  are  generally  warlike  by  nature, 
and  not  peaceable  like  those  of  the  Nile  Delta  or 
Bengal. 

This  danger  is  increased  by  the  partition  of  Africa. 
One  Power,  by  good  government  and  light  taxation, 
may  rule  a  contented  and  peaceable  people,  and 
only  a  small  force  will  be  required  to  keep  order. 
Across  the  border,  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  as 
the  boundaries  are  merely  arbitrary  divisions,  is 
another  Power  who,  by  its  mismanagement,  has 
roused  the  hostility  of  the  people.  Unjust  taxation 
causes  revolt  and  war,  and  more  and  more  troops 
have  to  be  employed  to  suppress  the  rising.  Perhaps 
then  the  troops  will  become  discontented,  desert, 
and  join  the  rebellion,  which  may  spread  across 
the  border.  All  this  proves  that  amongst  the  different 
Powers  in  Africa,  for  their  own  safety,  there  must 
be  some  understanding  as  to  the  method  of  govern- 
ment. Africa  has  only  just  entered  into  history, 
and  its  vast  population,  warlike  and  fertile,  may 
play  a  very  prominent  part.  Eventually  they  must 
become  very  powerful,  as  they  learn  more  and  more 
about  warfare.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Goths 
and  Huns,  these  people  must  be  made  contented 
with  their  own  country  by  good  government  and 
sound  progress.  As  the  population  increases  they 
must  be  able  to  secure  their  food,  and  a  mixture 
of  Asiatic  blood  should  exercise  a  control  on  their 
ferocity. 

Great  Britain  is  the  most  important  owner,  and 
must  set  the  best  example.  Her  powerful  fleet 
protects  her  African  territory  from  direct  European 
invasion,  and  the  self-interest  of  all  from  invasion 
by  native  troops.  Her  special  African  policy  is 
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then  "  good  police  and  just  government,"  and  that 
policy  has  been  adopted.  Egypt  requires  a  somewhat 
larger  army  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  police, 
as  she  has  to  keep  some  defence  against  Turkey, 
but  in  the  other  African  countries  there  is  no  other 
requirement  than  that  of  police. 

In  South  Africa  the  Boer  War  necessitated  for 
a  time  a  large  army  of  occupation.  The  necessity 
of  this  should  soon  be  past,  as  it  is  in  Quebec,  when 
the  Boers  are  admitted  into  partnership  on  equal 
terms  and  are  members  of  the  Empire.  The  military 
policy  will  then  be  the  same  as  that  of  Australia, 
with  certain  peculiar  distinctions  connected  with 
controlling  the  natives.  I  shall  refer  to  this  later. 

With  the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  Great  Britain 
has  no  territory  on  the  European  continent.  Gibraltar 
is  treated  as  a  fortress,  and  as  it  can  only  be  attacked 
on  land  through  Spain  the  strength  of  the  garrison 
depends  on  the  attitude  of  Spain.  In  times  of 
danger  the  garrison  can  be  easily  reinforced  by  a 
Power  that  rules  the  sea. 

On  the  continents  of  America  and  Asia  there 
are  some  most  important  portions  of  the  Empire. 

Canada  is  in  a  very  fortunate  position.  Being 
part  of  the  British  Empire  her  foreign  interests  are 
protected  by  the  British  Navy,  and  being  part  of 
the  American  continent  she  has  the  guarantee  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  well  as  the  British  Navy 
in  her  home  defence.  As  long  as  Canada  is  part 
of  the  British  Empire  the  only  possible  invader 
would  be  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  imagined 
that  the  United  States  would  desire  to  annex  Canada 
against  her  wishes,  and  the  only  possible  occasion 
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for  interference  would  be  a  civil  war  in  Canada. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  are  not  a  military 
Power,  and  though  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  necessitated  the  increase  of  the  army, 
they  are  just  as  open  to  invasion  from  Canada  as 
Canada  is  from  the  United  States.  The  integrity  of 
Canada  is  secure,  and  her  military  burdens  are  those 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

British  Guiana  is  in  a  position  partly  akin  to  that 
of  the  African  possessions  and  partly  to  those  of 
Canada.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  British 
Navy  make  foreign  interference  almost  impossible. 
The  neighbouring  state  of  Venezuela  might  cause 
difficulties,  but  when  Great  Britain  cannot  protect 
herself  against  such  a  weak  state  there  would  be 
no  Empire.  The  military  are  required  for  police, 
and  a  few  more  to  check  Venezuela  interference 
until  assistance  could  arrive. 

The  most  important  military  questions  are  con- 
nected with  Asia.  Great  Britain  possesses  there  a 
vast  empire.  Portions  of  it,  such  as  Ceylon, 
Hong-Kong,  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  from  their 
position,  are  protected  by  the  navy,  and  all  they 
require  is  a  sufficient  military  force  to  keep  order 
and  support  the  British  dominion.  If  China  be- 
came a  military  Power  the  position  of  Hong- Kong 
would  be  somewhat  hazardous,  for  although  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  an  island  the  suburb 
of  Kowloon  is  on  the  mainland.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  strengthened  Kowloon  by  acquiring 
further  territory  on  the  mainland  which  is  supposed 
to  make  a  good  line  of  defence.  However  this  may 
be,  Hong-Kong  owes  a  considerable  part  of  its  safety 
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to  the  weakness  of  China,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  weakness  the  number  of  the  garrison  of  Hong- 
Kong  will  be  settled.  As  regards  other  possible 
enemies  the  navy  must  be  the  main  defence,  only 
a  sufficient  force  being  left  to  guard  against  small 
attacks. 

The  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  Peninsula,  as 
regards  defence,  are  in  the  same  position  as  the 
British  possessions  in  tropical  Africa.  They  are 
cut  off  by  vast  forests  from  any  dangerous  enemy, 
and  their  only  neighbour,  Siam,  is  too  weak  to  be 
considered.  The  duties  of  the  military  are  those 
of  police,  and  defence  from  sudden  attacks  in  the 
absence  of  the  British  Fleet. 

The  defence  of  India  is  the  only  great  military 
responsibility  of  the  Empire,  as  it  alone  is  vul- 
nerable from  an  attack  by  land.  Its  northern  frontier 
is  protected  by  the  largest  ranges  of  mountains 
in  the  world,  but  on  its  north-western  frontier  these 
mountains  are  not  so  lofty  as  they  are  further  east. 
On  the  north-west  frontier  the  mountain  passes 
are  the  lowest,  and  an  invasion  consequently  from 
this  quarter  is  the  most  probable. 

Between  the  British  frontier  on  the  north-west 
and  the  Russian  frontier  is  Afghanistan.  This 
state  is  still  independent  and  manages  its  own  home 
affairs,  but  Great  Britain  claims  the  right  to  supervise 
its  foreign  policy.  Great  Britain's  policy  has  been 
to  support  Afghanistan  as  a  buffer  state  against 
Russia,  as  it  was  hoped  that  by  keeping  a  neutral 
state  between  the  two  empires  the  dangers  of  war 
would  be  decreased.  This,  however,  has  not  proved 
the  case,  as  Afghanistan  has  on  several  occasions 
nearly  caused  war,  and  in  the  Pamirs,  where  the 
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boundaries  of  the  two  empires  meet,  as  soon  as 
the  boundary  was  settled,  there  has  been  good- 
will. The  danger  consists  in  uncertainty  and  not 
in  certainty,  and  so  the  somewhat  doubtful  position 
of  Afghanistan  is  more  likely  to  be  a  cause  than  a 
hindrance  of  war. 

This  policy  of  buffer  states  has  another  purpose : 
as  the  frontier  tribes  are  warlike,  Great  Britain 
hopes  that  they  will  fight  her  battles  in  case  of 
Russian  invasion,  and  so  they  are  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  independence.  Afghanistan  is  the  chief 
of  these  buffer  states,  and  the  others  are  mostly 
small.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  guarantee 
there  is  that  these  tribes  would  fight  for  Great  Britain 
and  not  Russia,  and  as  they  control  some  of  the 
passes  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Russia  might  think  it 
well  worth  while  to  purchase  their  assistance.  Surely 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  for  Great  Britain  to 
keep  her  own  keys  than  give  them  to  untried  care- 
takers. 

The  first  line  of  the  Indian  defences  is  formed  by 
the  buffer  states  guarding  the  mountains. 

The  second  line  is  the  great  army  of  India.  This 
army  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  British  regiments 
and  the  native  regiments.  The  former  serve  two 
purposes — namely,  that  of  upholding  British  rule 
in  India,  and  helping  the  native  regiT.ents  to  resist 
foreign  invasion,  whilst  the  latter  are  to  protect 
India  from  Russia.  The  prosperity  of  India  re- 
quires as  much  economy  as  possible,  and  her  greatest 
expense  is  this  army,  which  has  to  be  kept  up  to 
defend  India  from  Russian  invasion.  There  is  no 
other  possible  invader,  as  China  is  a  weak  Power, 
and  the  north-eastern  frontier  very  difficult  to  cross. 
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So  the  only  question  for  India  is  the  size  of  the  army 
which  is  needed  to  keep  Russia  in  check. 

Part  of  this  army  is  kept  for  upholding  British 
rule,  and  possibly  all  the  British  troops  in  India 
are  necessary  for  this.  The  Mutiny,  however,  showed 
that  the  danger  to  British  supremacy  exists  in  the 
native  troops  and  not  the  people,  and  since  that 
time  a  fixed  proportion  of  white  troops  is  always 
kept  to  counterbalance  the  native  troops.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  larger  the  native  army  the  larger 
the  British  Army,  and  so  the  size  of  the  army  of 
occupation  depends  too  on  the  amount  of  danger 
apprehended  from  Russia. 

If  India  were  an  island,  like  Ceylon,  she  would  not 
require  a  large  army.  The  majority  of  the  people 
are  peaceful,  and  only  a  small  force  would  be  needed 
to  control  them  and  do  the  police  work.  The  im- 
policy of  a  large  native  standing  army  would  be 
recognised,  and  only  a  sufficient  number  would 
be  trained  for  the  actual  necessities  of  police.  So 
it  may  be  considered  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
rule  in  India  does  not  itself  require  a  large  army. 

That  the  Government  of  India  considers  this  the 
case  is  apparent  from  the  massing  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army  near  the  north-west  frontier,  and 
every  year  more  men  are  moved  up  to  these  stations 
from  the  south.  Evidently  the  military  authorities 
consider  there  is  not  much  danger  in  Southern  India. 
Further,  if  this  enormous  force  was  necessary  to 
hold  a  conquered  race,  it  would  be  a  confession  of 
mismanagement  and  misrule,  which  were  causing 
discontent  in  India,  and  in  spite  of  the  growing 
poverty  in  India  this  is  not  the  case. 

India  has  no  desire  to  spread  her  empire  further 
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north  into  Russian  territory,  and  only  keeps  this 
army  for  her  defence.  Great  Britain  has  certainly 
used  part  of  this  army  in  foreign  wars,  the  native 
troops  in  Northern  China,  and  the  British  troops 
in  South  Africa ;  but  if  India  is  used  as  a  convenient 
depot  for  Imperial  troops  they  should  not  be  treated 
as  part  of  the  Indian  Army  for  defence.  These 
troops  could  be  kept  as  well  at  other  places,  and 
the  burden  of  their  upkeep  as  Imperial  forces  must 
be  given  to  the  Empire,  and  not  India  alone. 

I  do  not  think  these  facts  are  disputed,  as  all  military 
authorities  justify  India's  enormous  military  expense 
on  the  necessity  of  defending  her  frontier.  It  is 
obviously  ridiculous  in  deciding  the  size  of  this  army 
not  to  consider  the  strength  and  policy  of  Russia. 
The  Japanese  War  must  have  considerably  weakened 
Russia's  resources,  and  the  internal  disturbances 
have  added  still  further  burdens.  A  country  which 
has  undergone  in  a  few  years  a  crushing  military 
defeat  and  a  revolution  is  not  likely  to  embark 
lightly  on  another  foreign  war,  and  if  Russia  does 
do  so,  her  efficiency  will  be  less.  Yet  the  Indian 
Army,  which  is  kept  only  for  defence,  is  still  being 
increased. 

The  only  justification  for  this  increase  would  be 
that  before  Russia's  disasters  it  was  far  too  weak, 
and  that  even  afterwards  its  present  strength  is 
not  able  to  match  a  weakened  Russia.  It  would 
take  very  strong  evidence  to  prove  this,  and  would 
convict  the  former  military  authorities  of  most  heed- 
less conduct. 

If  it  were  certain  that  this  army,  which  is  such  a 
tremendous  burden  on  India,  was  being  kept  at  the 
lowest  possible  number  for  the  actual  requirements 
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of  Indian  defence,  there  would  be  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint, but  evidence  goes  the  other  way.  In  times 
of  danger  it  must  be  increased,  and  in  times  of  calm 
decreased.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  have  a  small 
organisation  ready  to  develop  into  a  mighty  army 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  through  it  the  martial  people 
of  India  would  rally  for  the  defence  of  India,  especially 
if  they  were  sure  of  the  benefits  of  British  rule.  How 
can  India  prosper  with  the  burden  of  this  great  army  ? 
And  would  not  a  smaller  army  and  a  richer  and  more 
contented  people  be  a  stronger  second  line  of  defence 
than  a  great  army  and  a  disloyal  people  ? 

In  India  alone  in  the  Empire  is  there  any  justi- 
fication for  a  large  army  prepared  to  meet  an  invasion 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  so  India  has  had  to  adopt 
the  Continental  system.  The  Continental  system 
requires  a  large  army  ready  for  immediate  action. 
In  case  of  the  outbreak  of  war  the  fighting  would 
commence  in  a  few  days,  and  such  a  short  time  is 
given  for  preparation  that  if  the  weaker  country 
was  ready  and  the  stronger  not,  the  former  might 
be  able  to  finish  the  war  before  the  opposing  forces 
of  the  latter  could  reach  their  full  strength.  Railways 
make  communications  very  rapid,  and  an  army 
can  be  brought  to  the  frontier  even  from  places  several 
hundred  miles  away  in  a  single  day.  After  crossing 
the  frontier,  unless  the  railways  are  destroyed,  the 
advance  can  be  nearly  as  quick,  and  even  if  the  rail- 
ways are  destroyed  capable  engineers  can  soon 
re-establish  the  traffic.  The  Franco-Prussian  War 
was  a  proof  of  the  shortness  of  a  modern  war  where 
the  territories  adjoin,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Prussian 
army  enabled  it  to  overcome  the  unprepared  French 
army  and  win  the  war,  although  the  fighting  power 
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of  France  had  hardly  been  touched.  This  system 
requires  a  large  standing  force  always  ready,  and 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  unorganised  units 
of  the  country.  On  the  command  for  mobilisation 
the  troops  must  assemble  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too 
late. 

It  is  supposed  that  India  comes  under  this  system, 
and  must  have  such  a  force  ready  to  resist  invasion. 
The  railways  are  built  so  that  troops  can  be  brought 
up  to  the  danger  point  at  once.  Unless  sufficient 
troops  are  available  immediately,  the  countless  numbers 
in  reserve  are  considered  useless,  and  before  rein- 
forcements can  arrive  from  Great  Britain  the  country 
will  be  conquered.  Such  is  the  Continental  system 
as  applied  to  India,  and  which  has  necessitated  a 
very  large  army. 

I  have  explained  how  it  is  that  so  many  British 
troops  are  required  for  India.  To  supply  these 
troops  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  reinforce  them 
in  case  of  war,  makes  Great  Britain  endure  some 
of  the  evils  of  the  Continental  system.  The  Indian 
climate  makes  it  unadvisable  for  men  to  live  in  India 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  years  without  a  change, 
and  so  the  men  and  regiments  at  home  frequently 
take  the  place  of  those  in  India.  All  this  means 
a  considerable  drain  on  Great  Britain's  fighting 
force.  What  really  happens  is  this.  The  actual 
Indian  Army  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  an 
invasion  until  reinforcements  can  arrive  from  Great 
Britain  or  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  other  regi- 
ments be  raised  in  India  itself.  All  this  will  take 
considerable  time,  which  means  that  the  resistance 
must  be  longer.  To  shorten  this  period  as  much 
as  possible  there  must  be  an  army  of  reinforcement 
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actually  ready  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  an  army  can  be  trained  in  two  or  three  months, 
whilst  the  navy  is  keeping  back  an  invasion,  but 
the  army  must  be  actually  ready.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that  Great  Britain  has  to  take  a  certain 
share  in  the  burdens  of  the  Continental  system, 
because  India  is  a  neighbour  of  Russia,  although 
her  own  territory  is  amply  protected  by  her  navy. 
This  fact  is  often  overlooked,  and  small  as  the  British 
Army  is,  it  would  be  much  smaller  if  India  was  not 
a  member  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Empire  there  is  no  need 
of  the  Continental  system.  To  invade  any  of  these 
parts  it  would  be  necessary  to  land  the  attacking 
forces  from  transports,  and  even  if  these  forces 
were  landed  it  would  be  equally  necessary  to  keep 
them  supplied  with  food  and  stores.  If  the  landing 
force  was  at  first  successful  it  could  not  hope  to  support 
itself  long  on  the  country.  The  food  supplies  might 
be  sufficient,  but  unless  they  captured  a  large  supply 
of  military  stores  from  the  enemy,  two  or  three 
battles  would  place  them  in  great  difficulties  from 
want  of  ammunition  and  stores.  If  their  com- 
munications by  sea  were  cut  off  they  would  eventually 
have  to  surrender. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  a  sudden  raid  would 
be  sufficient.  For  a  sudden  raid  secrecy  is  necessary, 
and  this  secrecy  could  only  exist  if  the  number  of 
troops  concerned  was  small.  If  the  numbers  were 
:e  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  their  move- 
ments secret ;  and,  moreover,  a  general  who  might 
\\illing  to  run  the  risk  of  having  a  small  force 
<ui  off  would  not  risk  losing  a  whole  army. 

The  Insular  system  as  contrasted  with  the  Con- 
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tinental  system  is  to  protect  the  land  by  the  fleet, 
and  only  have  a  sufficient  standing  army  to  defend 
the  coast  from  sudden  raids.  Wln-iv  this  system 
exists  the  army  required  is  small,  and  the  navy 
large.  The  presence  of  a  navy  makes  any  inva^ 
a  most  dangerous  undertaking,  even  if  th« 
is  inferior,  and  how  much  more  so  when  the  invader 
has  the  weakest  navy  !  The  first  effort  of  the  in- 
tending invader  will  be  to  obtain  the  command 
of  the  sea.  Unless  he  is  very  fortunate  this  will 
take  considerable  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
other  country  will  be  strengthening  her  army,  and 
every  day  the  chances  of  a  successful  invasion  will 
be  more  difficult.  All  the  voluntary  organisations 
will  be  at  work,  and  all  the  men  of  the  country  ready 
to  fight. 

The  Insular  system  wants  two  things,  a  strong 
navy,  and  a  small  military  force  to  form  the  germ 
of  the  national  army  and  defend  the  principal 
harbours  and  fortresses  from  raids.  The  navy 
of  Great  Britain  enables  the  whole  Empire,  with 
the  exception  of  India,  to  dispense  with  a  large 
standing  army.  I  have  already  gone  in  detail  through 
the  special  requirements  of  the  different  parts,  and 
have  shown  what  are  the  dangers  of  attack  from 
our  neighbours.  In  all  these  parts,  with  this  one 
exception  of  India,  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
attack  by  land,  and  where  it  does  exist  it  is  from 
a  very  weak  neighbour,  whose  attack  can  be  easily 
checked.  Their  danger  lies  from  the  sea,  and  that 
can  only  be  guarded  against  by  the  British  Navy. 

As  on  land  the  building  of  railways  has  made 
communications  much  quicker  and  organisation 
much  easier,  so  on  the  sea  the  attacking  power  of 
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a  fleet  has  been  enormously  extended.  In  a  few 
weeks  a  fleet  can  reach  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world,  if  it  can  carry  sufficient  coal.  Coaling  is  the 
most  important  requirement  of  a  modern  fleet. 

How  important  the  supply  of  coal  is  was  shown 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  As  Russia  had  no 
possessions  between  the  Baltic  and  Vladivostock 
the  Baltic  Fleet  had  to  depend  entirely  on  neutral 
ports  or  colliers  for  her  coal  supplies.  To  coal  at 
sea  is  very  difficult,  so  that,  where  possible,  the  Baltic 
Fleet  sheltered  in  some  bay  or  harbour  whilst  taking 
in  coal  from  the  colliers.  The  indifferent  neutrality 
of  France  gave  the  fleet  considerable  assistance, 
and  without  this  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Baltic  Fleet 
would  have  ever  arrived  in  Eastern  waters.  On 
no  occasion  did  the  fleet  infringe  British  neutrality, 
although  Great  Britain  had  control  of  all  the  most 
important  coaling  stations. 

A  fleet's  operations,  though  extended  in  a  certain 
sense  by  steam,  are  limited  by  the  requirements 
of  fuel,  which  did  not  apply  to  sailing  ships.  To 
ascertain  the  extent  of  a  fleet's  operations  would 
require  an  examination  of  the  coaling  stations.  If 
from  each  of  these,  with  a  radius  varying  with  the 
coal-bearing  capacity  of  the  fleet,  a  circle  was  drawn, 
all  the  space  covered  by  these  circles  would  be  within 
the  operations  of  the  fleet,  wherever  stationed.  The 
operations  might  be  extended  by  colliers  or  a  slow 
speed  of  progress,  but  this  would  diminish  the  effici- 
ency of  the  fleet.  If  this  plan  was  adopted  with 
the  British  coaling  stations  the  circles  would  cover 
whole  world.  There  are  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  West  Indies  in  the  North  Atlantic ; 
Cape  Colony  and  the  Falkland  Islands  in  the  Southern 
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Atlantic ;  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  possibly  Egypt, 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  India,  Mauritius,  Singapore, 
and  Australia  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  Hong-Kong, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada  in  the  Pacific. 
Stations  in  these  countries  would  be  sufficient,  and 
in  addition  there  are  numerous  islands  in  the  different 
oceans. 

The  Empire,  then,  has  sufficient  stations  to  allow 
her  fleet  to  operate  over  most  of  the  world.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  possess  these 
coaling  stations,  but  to  keep  them  safe.  The  navy 
will  keep  them  safe  from  any  organised  attack,  but 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  raid  in  the  absence  of  the  navy 
must  be  guarded  against.  To  conquer  Great  Britain  or 
Canada,  or  any  other  of  the  more  important  possessions, 
by  a  sudden  attack  is  almost  impossible,  as  even  were 
a  landing  effected  not  much  good  would  be  done. 
They  might  destroy  some  stores,  or  make  the  navy 
depart  to  another  base,  but  their  success  would  have 
no  important  effect  on  the  war  beyond  annoyance. 

A  raid,  however,  on  one  of  the  isolated  stations 
would  not  only  be  easier,  but  more  useful.  If  a  suc- 
cessful raid  was  made,  for  example,  on  Hong- Kong, 
Great  Britain  would  be  deprived  of  a  most  useful  base, 
and  until  it  was  recovered  the  operations  of  the  fleet 
would  be  limited  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  These 
stations  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  such  raids. 
Further,  the  importance  of  such  places  would  be 
understood  by  the  enemy,  and  as  soon  as  war  com- 
menced an  attack  would  be  made  on  them  in  hopes 
that  the  garrisons  would  not  be  at  full  strength,  and 
before  the  necessary  reinforcements  had  arrived. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  places  should  be 
well  fortified,  and  always  contain  a  garrison  on  a  war 
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footing,  so  that  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war  would 
not  endanger  their  safety ;  and  as  on  the  safety  of 
these  places  depend  the  operations  of  the  navy,  the 
Imperial  Navy  should  also  be  responsible  for  the 
fortifications  and  garrisons.  The  number  of  men 
required  for  the  garrisons  will  be  collectively  con- 
siderable, and  as  some  of  the  stations  are  in  unhealthy 
countries  the  men  will  have  to  be  relieved  by  regi- 
ments from  Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies.  This  will 
mean  that  troops  ready  to  take  their  places  must  be 
trained  at  home. 

The  Empire  has  imposed  three  military  burdens 
beyond  that  of  Home  Defence  on  Great  Britain  :  the 
defence  of  India,  the  defence  of  the  coaling  stations, 
and,  thirdly,  the  policing  of  all  the  Dependencies. 

In  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  the  colonists 
have  practically  taken  over  not  only  their  own  defence, 
but  their  own  policing,  as  the  surviving  natives  have 
become  so  few  that  there  is  little  danger  from  them. 

In  South  Africa,  however,  considerations  are  very 
different.  The  comparative  number  of  whites  to 
natives  is  small,  and  even  if  all  the  whites  were  united 
they  would  always  be  in  danger  from  a  native  rising. 
At  present  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  British 
troops  would  be  required  when  Boers  and  Britons 
have  become  friends,  but  in  Rhodesia  and  Natal, 
where  the  natives  are  warlike,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  sufficient  force  of  soldiers  always  ready  for 
an  outbreak.  The  local  police  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  work,  and  militia  and  volunteers  in 
cases  of  emergency,  but  there  must  be  some  further 
force  ready  to  support  the  police  until  the  volunteers 
be  mustered.  A  native  outbreak  may  be  sudden 
:  unexpected,  the  police  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
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numbers,  and  before  the  volunteers  can  assemble 
they  may  be  cut  off  individually.  The  danger  is  too 
great  to  leave  anything  to  chance,  and  there  must  be 
some  regular  force  to  be  ready  in  such  a  crisis. 

South  Africa's  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  India, 
if  the  latter  had  no  danger  from  Russia.  An  army 
must  always  be  ready  to  support  the  Government, 
and  its  size  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  people 
who  are  ruled,  and  warlike  races  require  a  larger  force 
than  a  peaceful  race. 

In  the  West  Indies,  too,  a  small  regular  army  is 
required  beyond  the  ordinary  police ;  and  the  same 
holds  good  in  the  Dependencies,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
population  are  different  from  their  rulers.  In  Hong- 
Kong,  for  example,  the  ordinary  day's  work  may  only 
require  a  constable  or  two,  but  behind  them  must  be 
the  military  always  ready  to  assist  the  police  to  quell 
disturbances. 

As  many  of  these  dependencies  which  require  a 
small  army  for  police  are  also  coaling  stations  or  naval 
bases,  the  garrison  may  perform  both  duties,  and 
probably  the  force  required  for  the  garrison  duties 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  those  of  police.  In 
dependencies  where  the  white  population  is  so  small 
that,  though  every  man  were  a  volunteer,  their  assist- 
ance would  not  be  very  much,  more  reliance  must  be 
put  on  the  regular  troops.  In  South  Africa,  where 
there  is  a  fairly  numerous  white  population,  a  sufficient 
army  might  be  raised,  if  a  short  time  was  allowed,  to 
enforce  order  without  much  military  assistance,  but 
this  could  not  be  done  in  such  places  as  Ceylon. 

The  larger  dependencies,  such  as  those  in  tropical 
Africa,  only  require  a  sufficient  regular  force  to  carry 
on  the  ordinary  duties  of  police,  which  in  a  savage 
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country  will  always  necessitate  a  large  force,  but  in 
case  of  any  considerable  rising  reinforcements  will 
be  required.  As  there  is  no  white  population  to 
volunteer,  these  reinforcements  must  come  from 
Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  is  nearly  always  carry- 
ing on  such  small  wars  against  the  inhabitants  of 
these  dependencies  ;  such  were  the  Zulu  war,  the 
Soudan  war,  the  Ashanti  war,  and  the  war  in  Somali- 
land.  In  all  these  British  troops  were  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  finish  these  wars,  as  the  local  forces 
were  only  sufficient  for  defence,  and  not  attack. 
The  soldiers  in  these  wars  really  performed — perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  the  Soudan  war — the  duties 
of  police  ;  the  local  police  force  was  insufficient,  and 
so  was  reinforced  from  headquarters. 

The  power  to  send  such  reinforcements  is  the  third 
reason  for  keeping  a  standing  army  larger  than  that 
required  for  home  defence. 

Great  Britain  herself  bears  most  of  the  burdens  of 
Empire.  She  has  built  a  powerful  fleet ;  she  garrisons 
the  naval  bases  not  situate  in  the  self-governing 
colonies  ;  she  sends  the  troops  to  police  the  Depend- 
encies and  South  Africa  ;  she  supplies  some  of  the 
troops  for  defending  India,  and  in  her  own  territory 
she  keeps  a  standing  army,  not  only  for  her  own 
defence,  but  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  garrisons 
and  police,  and  assist  them  in  times  of  trouble.  If 
Great  Britain  was  an  island  without  an  Empire,  her 
army  \\<>uld  have  none  of  these  arduous  duties  to 
perform. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider,  if  the  latter  were  the 
case,  the  size  of  the  army  which  Great  Britain  would 
require,  and  so  see  the  military  burdens  imposed  by 

il  navy  makes  an  organised 
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invasion  almost  impossible,  and  the  only  danger 
would  be  from  sudden  raids.  There  are  only  a  few 
places,  such  as  Portsmouth,  where  a  raid  would  do 
any  great  harm,  and  these  places  must  always  be 
garrisoned  by  a  sufficiently  strong  force  in  peace  and 
war.  A  further  small  military  force  would  be  required 
to  support  the  police  in  cases  of  riots  or  other  such 
disturbances. 

In  case  of  war  it  would  not  do  to  simply  defend 
an  attack  by  the  navy,  as  that  would  mean  a  long 
war,  and  in  case  of  a  reverse  of  the  navy  the  country 
would  be  defenceless.  So  there  must  be  some  method 
whereby  a  strong  army  can  be  raised  both  for  attack 
and  defence. 

The  navy  would  allow  a  short  period  in  which  to 
organise  this  force,  but  to  organise  there  must  be 
already  some  organisation,  and  sufficient  stores  and 
arms  to  equip  a  numerous  force.  There  must  be 
a  small,  highly-trained  force  of  men,  sergeants,  and 
officers  who  can  train  the  irregular  troops.  The 
garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  troops  kept  for 
police  purposes,  can  assist  in  these  duties,  and  might 
be  sufficient,  as  they  could  be  relieved  in  their  ordinary 
duties  by  these  fresh  recruits.  The  men  for  the  army 
will  be  provided  by  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volun- 
teers, who  will  be  already  partly  organised,  and  a 
few  weeks  of  hard  work  under  the  best  instructors 
will  make  such  men  as  fine  a  body  of  troops  as  the 
material  of  the  country  can  provide.  A  small  regular 
army  and  a  large  volunteer  force  are  the  requirements 
of  home  defence.  The  self-governing  colonies  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  have  adopted 
this  principle,  having  taken  over  from  the  Imperial 
Government  the  garrison  duties  of  their  own  fortresses, 
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and  they  have  organised  their  own  small  armies  and 
volunteers,  but,  save  for  small  grants  to  the  naval 
expenditure,  Great  Britain  pays  for,  and  provides 
for  all  the  Imperial  defences. 

The  large  navy  gives  security  to  the  whole  Empire 
from  foreign  invasion.  The  Channel  Fleet,  cruising 
down  the  English  Channel,  is  as  much  protection 
to  Australia  as  though  it  were  in  Sydney  Harbour. 
The  rise  of  Japan  has  made  some  Australians  nervous 
about  their  own  security  ;  they  know  that  left  entirely 
to  themselves  Japan  could  land  a  large  army  in 
Australia  which  could  overcome  all  resistance,  but 
Japan  knows  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  British  Fleet 
is  on  its  way  to  Australia,  and  that  her  army  might 
soon  be  left  to  its  own  resources  in  a  hostile  land. 

Under  present  conditions  Australia  is  as  safe, 
if  not  safer  than  Great  Britain  from  foreign  invasion. 
This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  Australia  should 
take  no  heed  of  warfare.  She  must  defend  her  own 
coast  against  raids,  and  must  be  able  to  organise 
a  force  which  will  form  part  of  the  strong  army  which 
is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 

As  regards  naval  defence,  the  navy  must  be  under 
one  organisation,  as  it  can  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Empire  best  in  the  waters  of  the  enemy,  and  a  few 
battleships  along  the  Australian  coast  would  be 
wasted  if  wanted  elsewhere.  There  are,  however, 
naval  duties  beyond  those  of  big  battles.  A  country 
may  be  crippled  by  the  capture  of  her  merchant 
fleet,  as  well  as  by  the  loss  of  battleships,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Colonies  should  not  undertake 
the  duties  of  protecting  the  British  shipping  on  their 
coasts  just  as  much  as  their  ports  from  raids.  The 
manning  of  such  ships  will  prove  a  useful  training 
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for  the  men,  and  will  increase  the  interest  of  the 
Colonies  in  the  Imperial  Navy.  But  this  must  not 
lead  to  the  mistake  of  ignoring  the  real  protection 
of  the  Empire — the  battleships.  On  these  depends 
everything  else,  and  if  they  were  once  destroyed 
all  the  solitary  ships  scattered  over  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  Africa,  or  America  would  have  to  retreat 
to  their  harbours,  and  seek  the  protection  of  the 
forts. 

It  may  be  good  policy  to  allow  each  colony  to 
see  to  its  self-defence,  but  there  must  be  only  one 
authority  in  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  also  only  one 
authority  in  the  Imperial  Army.  At  present  the 
Mother  Country  controls  these  and  pays  for  them 
herself,  but  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  Empire  if  all  could  share  not  only  in  the  burdens 
but  in  the  authority.  This  can  only  be  obtained 
by  some  form  of  Unity. 

The  forces  of  the  Empire  may  be  divided  into 
those  of  Home  Defence  and  Imperial  Defence.  The 
duties  of  the  Home  Forces  are  to  guard  the  Colonies 
or  Mother  Country  against  sudden  raids,  and  also, 
possibly,  to  protect  the  shipping  from  similar  attacks. 
Each  of  the  self-governing  units  may  look  after 
these  matters  as  it  pleases,  as  it  will  inspire  them 
with  a  military  spirit.  The  duties  of  the  Imperial 
Forces  are  to  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire 
at  sea,  garrison  and  police  the  Dependencies,  and 
to  eventually  attack  the  enemy  on  land  where  most 
convenient.  The  first  of  these  duties  requires  a 
powerful  navy  always  ready  and  efficient,  the  second 
requires  a  small  army  also  ready,  and  the  third  requires 
an  organisation  throughout  the  Empire  which  can 
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become  a  big  army.  The  first  two  involve  a  steady 
expense  of  money,  which  should  be  provided  by 
the  whole  Empire,  including  the  Dependencies.  The 
men  can  be  drawn  from  any  part,  and  paid  by  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

The  third  duty  involves  only  a  small  expense  in 
peace,  but  a  very  heavy  expense  in  time  of  war. 
This  force,  in  case  of  war,  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Imperial  authorities,  but  in  peace  each  country 
will  see  to  its  own  organisation.  It  will  be  closely 
related  to  Home  Defence,  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
will  require  efficiency  with  a  rifle  and  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  drill.  It  is  then  that  the  wealth  of 
the  Empire  will  be  evident.  Each  strong  and  healthy 
man  will  be  ready  to  fight,  and  will  know  how  to 
shoot  and  drill.  It  will  be  a  very  daring  enemy 
who  is  willing  to  face  this  multitude,  and  our  strength 
will  lead  to  peace,  and  goodwill  to  our  neighbours. 

Our  duty  towards  our  neighbours  is  to  be  fair 
and  just,  not  because  we  are  afraid,  but  because 
we  are  strong. 


CHAPTER   X 

UNITY 

THE  British  Empire  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  Mother  Country,  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and 
the  Dependencies.  The  Mother  Country  is  the  legal 
link  between  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  is  based  on  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  King.  The  British  Government 
is  the  King's  Government,  and  through  him  it  has  the 
power  of  veto  over  the  legislation  of  the  Colonies. 
The  theory  is  that  the  King  himself  is  exercising  this 
veto,  and  that  the  British  Government  is  acting  only 
as  his  servant.  When  the  Colonies  were  given  self- 
government,  it  was  given  them  by  the  King  and  not 
the  British  people,  and  the  allegiance  which  the 
colonists  owe  is  to  the  King  alone. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Dependencies.  The  King 
of  England  is  the  Emperor  of  India,  and  the  members 
of  the  Government  of  India  are  his  servants  just  as 
much  as  are  those  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  a  member 
of  the  British  Government  does  not  make  that  Govern- 
ment the  sovereign  of  India. 

Before  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the  King  of 
England  was  also  the  Ruler  of  Hanover,  but  the  relation- 
ship between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  was  entirely 
different  from  that  now  existing  between  Great  Britain 
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and  India.  Hanover  had  its  own  Constitution,  and 
would  not  have  permitted  its  Ruler  to  delegate  his 
constitutional  duties  to  the  British  Government. 
The  Ruler  of  Hanover  and  the  King  of  England  were 
legally  two  persons  with  two  capacities  which  had  to 
be  kept  distinct.  If  the  Ruler  of  Hanover  had  exer- 
cised his  constitutional  powers  in  Great  Britain 
through  one  of  his  Hanoverian  Ministers,  there  would 
have  been  an  outcry,  and  the  same  thing  would  have 
happened  if  a  British  Minister  had  attempted  to 
manage  Hanover.  The  dealings  between  these  two 
Governments  were  similar  to  those  between  two 
foreign  States,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  the  same 
monarch  was  only  an  incident  which  brought  those 
two  countries  into  more  intimate  relationship.  The 
political  effect  depended  on  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  monarch,  as  the  more  absolute  his  powers  the 
greater  would  be  the  unity  through  his  personality. 
The  results  were  curious.  France  might  be  at  war 
with  Hanover  and  at  peace  with  England  ;  and  if 
this  state  of  affairs  had  continued  until  the  creation 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  King  of  England  might 
have  found  himself  in  conflict  with  his  overlord  the 
German  Emperor.  The  relationship  between  Hanover 
and  Great  Britain  was  the  personal  position  of  their 
ruler,  but  the  relationship  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Empire  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  this. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Colonies  were  given  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  though  they  had  been  conferring  local  government 
on  an  English  county  or  borough.  Before  self- 
government  was  given,  the  Colonials  were  ordinary 
British  subjects  who  were  bound  by  British  laws,  but 
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as  they  had  no  qualifications  which  gave  them  votes 
they  had  no  share  in  the  government.  If  any  of  them 
owned  land  in  Great  Britain  they  could  exercise 
their  votes  as  other  electors,  but  residence  in  Australia 
gave  no  qualification.  Instead  of  giving  these  colonies 
self-government,  the  plan  adopted  by  France  might 
have  been  employed.  The  Colonies  could  have  been 
divided  into  electoral  districts,  and  have  sent  their 
members  to  Parliament.  There  was  no  legal  reason 
against  such  a  plan,  though  the  distance  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  would  have  offered 
many  drawbacks  to  such  a  system. 

As  each  Colony  became  stronger  and  stronger,  it 
was  given  more  and  more  self-government.  First  a 
governor  and  nominated  council  of  its  own,  then  part 
of  the  council  was  elected  and  part  nominated,  and 
finally  an  elective  Parliament  was  given,  generally 
with  two  Chambers,  one  nominated  and  the  other 
elected. 

The  Colony  of  Victoria  was  for  some  time  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  the  distance  of  Melbourne 
from  Sydney  made  it  inconvenient  in  days  of  slow 
transit  for  one  Governor  to  control  both,  and 
Victoria  was  given  its  own  Government.  The  same 
causes  led  to  the  separation  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
and  the  different  Provinces  of  Canada. 

The  reasons  why  self-governing  Colonies  have  come 
into  existence  are  two.  First,  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
principles  of  British  freedom  that  a  people  who 
are  taxed  shall  have  a  share  in  the  government. 
To  tax  these  colonies  without  allowing  them  a  share 
in  the  government  would  have  led  to  a  second  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  so  the  question  was  how  to  give 
these  people  a  share  in  the  government.  It  is  certain 
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that  when  it  was  found  difficult  to  govern  Victoria 
from  Sydney,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  govern 
Australia  properly  from  London.  To  allow  the 
colonists,  in  those  days  when  telegraphs  did  not 
exist,  to  be  represented  in  a  Parliament  in  London 
which  was  to  manage  their  affairs,  would  have  meant 
no  management  at  all,  as  the  delegation  of  local 
government  had  in  those  days  hardly  been  recognised. 
So  the  Colonies  were  allowed  their  own  Parliaments, 
which  were  given  the  most  extensive  powers.  The 
second  reason  was  distance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  reality  the  Parliaments  of 
the  Colonies  are  branches  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  and  not  distinct  Legislators  as  were  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover.  The  King  of  England, 
as  part  of  the  Legislature,  established  these  Branch 
Parliaments,  and  in  the  Acts  creating  them  certain 
powers  were  reserved  to  the  King.  The  King  has 
delegated  these  powers  to  his  British  Ministers,  and 
it  is  they  who  supervise  the  legislation  of  the  Colonies 
through  the  King's  Veto. 

In  the  Dependencies  the  situation  is  different. 
As  they  are  mostly  inhabited  by  subject  races  who  are 
considered  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  there  is 
considered  to  be  no  injustice  in  taxing  and  ruling  them 
without  regard  to  their  wishes.  In  times  when  transit 
was  very  slow,  the  Governors  of  these  dependencies 
were  given  great  powers,  which  were  only  limited 
by  those  of  their  councils,  and  occasional  instructions 
from  Great  Britain.  There  were  no  telegraphs,  and 
a  voyage  to  India  might  occupy  six  months.  As 
can  be  imagined,  the  interference  from  London  was 
not  very  great,  and  the  Governors  had  to  act  on  their 
own  discretion  even  in  the  most  important  matters. 
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These  Dependencies,  though  called  the  King's 
possessions,  were  always  considered  to  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  and  as  her  Constitution  became  more 
and  more  democratic,  the  Governors  became  the 
servants  of  the  electorate.  The  Dependencies  have 
received  small  gifts  of  local  government  according 
to  the  number  and  nature  of  their  population,  but 
in  all  important  matters  they  are  ruled  by  Great 
Britain  as  though  they  were  part  of  those  islands. 

The  discoveries  of  steam  and  telegraphs  have  not 
only  made  the  relations  between  the  Empire  and  its 
neighbours  closer,  but  also  those  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Governors  of  the  Dependencies  have  no  longer 
such  a  wide  discretion  as  formerly.  In  all  important 
matters  they  seek  instructions  from  London,  and  to 
act  without  these  instructions  would  merit  the  greatest 
censure.  Every  year  the  government  of  these 
dependencies  is  more  carefully  directed  from  Great 
Britain,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  rule  a 
country  thousands  of  miles  away  from  an  office  in 
London.  This  control  is,  however,  generally  limited 
to  important  matters,  as  the  management  of  local 
affairs  throughout  the  Empire  is  considered  a  matter 
for  the  locality,  even  in  Crown  Colonies. 

These  modern  inventions  have  affected  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  in  a  different  way.  Though  the 
second  reason  for  self-government,  namely  distance, 
has  become  much  less,  yet  when  the  principle  has 
been  once  established  it  cannot  be  changed.  If  the 
Colonies  had  sent  their  representatives  to  London, 
they  could  now  have  read  every  day  what  was  going 
on  there,  and  what  their  representatives  were  doing. 
In  local  affairs  there  would  have  been  in  the  Colonies 
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the  equivalents  of  County  Councils,  and  probably 
a  special  assembly  in  each  colony  to  supervise  the 
whole  in  purely  Colonial  matters.  There  would 
have  been  no  claim  to  distinct  Parliaments,  and 
their  position  would  have  been  that  of  Ireland  with 
much  wider  powers  of  local  government.  The  course 
of  events  has,  however,  decided  otherwise,  and  the 
principles  of  self-government,  which  extend  con- 
siderably beyond  those  of  local  government,  have 
been  recognised. 

In  the  Colonies  themselves  a  new  principle  has 
been  established.  When  communications  were  slow 
and  irregular,  and  the  populations  of  the  Colonies 
sparse  and  scattered,  it  was  convenient  to  have  several 
governments  in  one  land.  As  communications 
improved,  neighbouring  colonies  came  more  into 
contact,  and  many  inconveniences  arose  from  divided 
jurisdiction.  Each  colony  had  its  own  customs 
and  its  own  laws,  and  all  the  confusion  and  disputes 
arising  from  these  were  continually  impeding  the 
growth  of  commerce. 

In  Canada  a  new  Europe  was  springing  into  exist- 
ence, but  under  different  circumstances.  The  people 
were  mostly  of  one  nationality,  and  the  artificial 
boundaries  dividing  the  different  colonies  seemed  even 
more  artificial  when  the  inhabitants  lived  in  one 
colony  and  carried  on  business  in  another.  Tariffs 
were  established  on  goods  passing  from  colony  to 
colony,  and  caused  not  only  inconvenience  to  the 
inhabitants  but  friction  between  the  Governments. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  Canadian  population 
was  French,  and  these  at  that  time  distrusted  the 
intentions  of  the  United  States.  Undn  the  British 
rule  they  had  the  greatest  freedom  for  their  religion 
20 
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and  language,  and  in  case  of  annexion  by  the  United 
States  they  were  afraid  of  losing  some  of  these 
advantages.  The  United  States  had  just  passed 
through  the  Civil  War,  and  the  attitude  adopted  by 
Great  Britain  during  it  had  made  relations  somewhat 
strained. 

The  British  portion  of  the  Canadian  population 
was  not  afraid  of  the  United  States,  but  commercial 
advantages  urged  them  largely  towards  Federation  ; 
and  so,  urged  by  different  motives,  the  whole  popula- 
tion, English  and  French,  united  for  mutual  defence 
and  advantage  into  the  Dominions  of  Canada.  One 
State,  Newfoundland,  still  keeps  its  individuality. 
The  reason  is  that,  being  an  island,  the  commercial 
advantages  were  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  love 
of  the  people  for  managing  their  own  affairs.  When 
her  troubles  are  sufficiently  great,  Newfoundland  will 
join  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Australia  was  the  next  to  adopt  Federation.  As 
the  central  part  of  that  continent  was  mostly  desert, 
and  the  population  lived  near  the  coast,  com- 
munications between  the  different  colonies  W»TC  at 
first  entirely  by  sea,  and  the  inconveniences  of 
different  tariffs  and  laws  were  not  felt.  As,  how- 
ever, the  population  spread  inland,  railways  were 
also  extended  until  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  the 
other  colonies.  The  arbitrary  divisions  then  became 
noticeable,  and  disputes  arose  about  customs  duties. 
The  desire  for  Federation  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  finally  an  Act  of  Parliament  estab- 
lished the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  included 
Tasmania  but  not  New  Zealand. 

In  South  Africa  the  Federation  movement  is  grow- 
ing stronger,  and  now  that  the  whole  country  is  under 
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one  flag,  the  difficulties  of  Federation  will  not  be 
great.  Already  a  Customs  Federation  exists,  and  the 
rivalry  between  the  different  Colonial  railways  is 
making  all  sensible  people  favourable  to  a  union 
which  will  stop  this  ruinous  warfare  of  freights. 
Mutual  jealousies  exist,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
in  Australia,  where  even  now  the  site  of  the  capital 
has  not  been  fixed  on  account  of  the  rivalry  between 
the  people  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

The  principles  of  Federation  having  been  once 
planted  its  growth  begins.  Colonies  who  stand  out- 
side the  Federation  are  always  being  enticed  to  join. 
Newfoundland  is  not  a  member  of  Canada,  and  New 
Zealand  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Both 
being  islands  have  not  felt  so  much  those  incon- 
veniences which  are  the  causes  of  Federation,  and 
local  feeling  still  makes  them  desirous  of  possessing 
their  own  Parliaments. 

The  West  Indies  occupy  rather  an  interesting 
position.  When  the  islands  were  first  occupied 
tli'-y  were  real  colonies,  as  people  from  Great  Britain 
not  only  went  there  but  made  their  permanent 
homes  in  these  islands.  The  original  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  gradually  disappeared,  and  if  there 
had  been  no  emigration  beyond  that  from  Europe 
they  might  have  become  a  white  man's  country. 
When,  however,  labour  could  no  longer  be  provided 
by  the  natives  of  the  islands,  negro  slaves  were  im- 
ported to  work  in  the  plantations.  The  free  popu- 
lation was  at  first  entirely  white,  the  slaves  occupying 
the  position  of  animals,  and  under  these  circumstances 
tip  '  ;  obtained  many  of  those  rights  which 

had  Ix-en  recognised  as  due  to  colonists  since  the 
American  War  of  [ndependence, 
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When,  however,  the  slaves  were  given  their  freedom 
and  became  citizens,  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  dem- 
ocracy became  far  more  difficult,  as  no  longer  were 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  same  capacity  as 
those  in  Great  Britain,  but  half-civilised  negroes. 
Since  then  in  some  of  the  islands  the  coloured  popu- 
lation has  been  largely  increased  by  the  importation 
of  indentured  coolies  from  India.  As  soon  as  their 
term  of  service  has  expired,  nearly  all  of  these  cool 
have  remained  in  the  islands  and  become  citizens. 

Not  only  has  the  coloured  population  largely 
increased,  but  the  white  population  has  remained 
nearly  stationary,  with  the  result  that  the  proportion 
of  white  people  to  coloured  is  very  small.  The  changes 
in  constitutional  government  in  the  West  Indies 
have  been  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  great  self-govern- 
ing colonies.  Instead  of  the  people  managing  their 
own  affairs  with  less  supervision,  the  supervision  has 
been  extended,  and  the  British  Government  rules  these 
islands  nearly  as  much  as  it  does  Ceylon. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  are  two.  First,  the 
great  increase  in  the  alien  coloured  population  makes 
the  government  more  difficult ;  and  secondly,  the 
decrease  of  the  white  population,  not  only  in  numbers 
but  energy,  makes  them  less  capable  of  government. 
It  is  impossible  for  several  generations  of  English 
to  live  in  a  tropical  country  without  losing  some 
of  those  characteristics  which  are  so  essential  for 
self-government,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  lack  of 
interest  which  exists  in  the  elections  in  most  of  the 
islands. 

This  being  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  will 
be  the  future  position  of  the  West  Indies.  They 
are  not  strong  enough  to  form  a  separate  portion 
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of  the  Empire,  even  if  they  federated,  as  every  year, 
unless  there  are  great  changes,  they  will  assume 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  dependencies,  and 
possibly  white  men  will  become  as  entirely  aliens 
as  are  the  tea  planters  in  India  and  Ceylon.  There 
are  two  alternatives  :  they  can  continue,  as  at  present, 
dependencies  under  Great  Britain,  or  they  may 
become  part  of  Canada.  I  think  the  former  alter- 
native the  most  likely,  as  their  connection  at  present 
is  not  very  close  with  Canada.  Lately,  however, 
Canada  has  shown  more  inclination  to  absorb  the 
West  Indies.  In  Australasia  another  somewhat 
similar  movement  exists.  Great  Britain  possesses 
a  large  number  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas.  These 
islands  are  some  of  the  dependencies,  and  as  such 
are  entirely  ruled  by  Great  Britain.  They  have 
only  a  very  small  white  population,  who  are  not 
capable  of  self-government,  so  that  there  is  no  question 
of  voluntary  Federation. 

However,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  very 
large  interests  in  these  islands,  and  this  being  so 
they  wish,  if  possible,  to  manage  them.  Australia 
has  already  acquired  the  management  of  British 
New  Guinea,  and  as  a  result  there  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  kind  of  extension.  A  self-governing  Colony 
is  taking  over  some  of  the  Imperial  responsibilities. 
New  Zealand  will  probably  desire  to  do  the  same 
with  Fiji,  and  when  once  the  principle  is  established 
-e  two  Colonies  will  take  over  all  the  neighbouring 
British  islands. 

This,  however,  may  lead  to  trouble,  as  both  France 
and  Germany  have  islands  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  Colonies  may  dispute  with  either  of  these 
Powers  about  the  trade  and  the  ownership  of  some 
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of  these  islands.  As  the  Colonies  have  no  repres 
tives  of  their  own  in  foreign  countries,  all  diplomatic 
discussions  have  to  be  carried  on  through  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  dispute  about  the  New  Hebrides 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  has  been  much 
more  closely  followed  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
than  in  Great  Britain,  as  both  these  Colonies  have 
considerable  commercial  interests  in  these  islands. 
They  feel  the  inconvenience  of  having  no  direct 
control  in  the  arrangements  that  are  made,  and 
which  especially  concern  themselves,  and  this  may 
lead  to  the  first  step  of  a  wider  movement. 

Federated  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Canada  will 
begin  to  take  over  the  control  of  all  the  neighbouring 
islands  or  territory  of  the  British  Empire.  South 
Africa  will  extend  to  Central  Africa,  Australia  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  Canada  possibly  to  the  West 
Indies.  Great  Britain  herself  will  retain  Egypt  and 
India,  and  other  dependencies  in  which  she  is  especially 
interested.  These  expansions  of  the  Colonial  units 
will  bring  them  more  and  more  into  contact  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  may  occasion  disputes,  and 
then  they  will  understand  more  clearly  the  advantages 
of  a  powerful  British  Navy.  They  will  understand 
the  service  it  renders  them,  as  well  as  the  usefulness 
of  ambassadors  at  the  foreign  capitals,  and  they 
will  want  to  have  a  greater  share  in  them.  Then 
will  be  evolved  some  scheme  for  distributing  the 
expenses,  and  establishing  some  common  council 
for  regulating  offence  and  defence.  It  is  then  that 
Imperial  Federation  will  have  reached  the  stage  of 
practical  politics. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  expansion  of  units  will 
create  four  great  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  Great 
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Britain,  British  America,  British  Africa,  and  British 
Australasia.  Each  of  these  will  have  complete  self- 
government  in  domestic  affairs,  and  will  probably 
have  extended  their  policy  to  those  of  the  depend- 
encies in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Great 
Britain  will  still  control  the  foreign  policy,  and  manage 
the  navy,  though,  the  other  divisions  may  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  and  upkeep. 

To  these  divisions  of  the  Empire  two  courses  are 
open,  complete  Independence  or  Federation.  In 
considering  which  of  these  to  adopt  they  will  not  only 
be  influenced  by  mutual  advantages,  but  personal 
feelings. 

The  causes  that  have  led  to  the  Federations  of 
Australia  and  Canada  have  been  many.  There 
were  the  personal  causes,  which  made  the  people 
desirous  of  closer  union  because  they  were  of  the 
same  race  ;  there  were  the  financial  causes,  which 
made  a  central  organisation  essential  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  Government ;  and  there  were  those 
of  self-defence.  In  Australia  before  the  Federation 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  had  adopted  two 
entirely  different  commercial  policies,  one  Free  Trade 
and  the  other  Protection.  As  their  territories  were 
adjacent,  attempts  were  made  to  pass  goods  by 
land  from  New  South  Wales  to  Victoria  to  avoid 
tariffs,  and  to  stop  this  the  Victorian  Government 
had  to  exercise  close  supervision  over  all  passengers 
and  goods  crossing  the  frontier.  This  naturally 
caused  considerable  irritation. 

Further,  there  were  many  matters  which  concerned 
Australia  as  a  whole,  such  as  coast  defence  and  light- 
houses, and  to  arrange  some  common  system  con- 
•  nces  had   to  be  held.     If  one  State  would  not 
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agree  with  the  plans  of  the  others  the  whole  scheme 
became  useless,  and  the  Conference  would  separate 
without  having  furthered  its  purpose. 

When  Federation  was  established  the  different 
Colonies  abandoned  certain  of  their  powers  to  the 
Commonwealth  Government,  though  provincialism 
caused  them  to  retain  some  which  it  would  have 
been  advisable  to  abandon. 

There  is  one  fact  in  the  evolution  of  the  British 
Empire  which  is  generally  unnoticed.  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dependencies  there  is  ever  a  tendency 
of  extending  local  government,  whilst  in  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  local  government  is  establishing 
a  central  organisation. 

In  England  during  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  established  County  Councils  and  Borough 
Councils,  which  are  ever  widening  their  powers,  and 
there  is  also  another  movement  whose  object  is  to 
delegate  some  of  the  Parliamentary  powers  to  the  four 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Not  only  is  Ireland 
to  have  the  management  of  matters  that  concern 
herself  alone,  but  also  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England. 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  of  Parliament 
will  no  longer  be  wasted  in  local  disputes  which  can 
be  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  local  bodies,  and 
instead  more  attention  will  be  given  to  Imperial 
affairs  and  the  general  management  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  policy  is  that  of  the  Constitution 
of  Canada  inasmuch  as  the  central  authority  is 
delegating  duties  to  local  authorities,  but  these  duties 
can  be  given  away  and  taken  away  as  the  central 
authority  thinks  fit,  which  cannot  be  done  in  Canada. 
In  the  Colonies  the  process  is  the  reverse.  The 
central  authority  has  been  created  by  the  local 
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authorities,  and  its  powers  are  limited  to  those  that 
have  been  specially  given.  Though  the  Federal 
Government  of  Canada  has  all  the  powers  which 
have  not  been  assigned  to  the  Local  Governments, 
and  the  Federal  Government  of  Australia  only 
those  which  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Local 
Governments,  the  result  is  the  same.  Each  Federal 
Government  can  only  exercise  the  powers  it  obtains 
under  its  own  creating  Act  of  Parliament,  whether 
those  powers  have  been  specifically  given  or  limited 
by  specific  exceptions. 

These  two  tendencies  are  due  to  the  same  spirit  of 
democracy.  People  want  as  much  as  possible  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  this  means  local  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  they  recognise  that  there 
are  certain  matters  which  concern  the  community 
at  large,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  convenience  of 
individuals  must  give  place  to  that  of  the  community. 
One  simple  example  of  the  latter  is  quarantine.  If 
each  district  was  allowed  to  regulate  its  own  rules 
about  quarantine,  the  bad  management  of  one 
district  would  endanger  the  health  of  the  other 
districts.  This  is  so  even  in  countries  which  are 
divided  by  the  sea,  and  where  passengers  can  be 
medically  examined  on  landing,  but  where  the  terri- 
tories adjoin  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  a 
disease  from  spreading  from  one  country  to  the 
other.  This  common  interest  in  quarantine  is  not 
confined  to  any  race,  but  the  whole  civilised  world 
is  ready  to  conform  to  any  rules  which  may  mitigate 
the  evils  of  disease. 

Another  example  of  common  interest  is  the  Post 
Office.  A  badly  managed  Post  Office  in  one  country 
not  only  causes  inconvenience  to  its  own  inhabitants, 
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but  to  the  inhabitants  of  another  country  by  delaying 
their   business.     A   common   rate   of  penny   postage 
has   been    established   throughout   the    Empire, 
as   the   conveniences   of    such   a  system   have    been 
proved,  foreign  countries  will  begin  to  adopt  it. 

These  and  other  matters  which  mean  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community  do  not  of  themselves  lead 
to  Federation,  but  they  lead  to  treaties  between 
foreign  countries  whereby  a  common  system  is  estab- 
lished throughout  the  world.  Every  year  among 
foreign  nations  common  regulations  are  being  made 
for  the  benefit  of  business,  pleasure,  and  health. 

In  the  British  Empire  it  is  much  easier  to  make 
these  regulations,  and  conferences  are  to  be  regularly 
held  to  settle  matters  which  concern  the  whole  Empire. 
These  conferences  are  in  most  particulars  the  same 
as  those  between  foreign  countries,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  important  circumstances  which  make  such 
meetings  not  only  more  friendly  but  more  confidential. 

If  Australia  had  been  colonised  by  two  or  three 
Powers  would  there  have  been  Federation  ?  Sup- 
pose Queensland  was  inhabited  by  the  French,  New 
South  Wales  by  the  Germans,  and  Victoria  by  the 
English.  Undoubtedly  if  these  three  colonies  were 
still  controlled  by  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
there  would  have  been  no  unity,  but  all  the  evils 
of  European  armaments  would  have  been  imported 
into  Australia.  If,  however,  each  of  these  had  be- 
come independent  States  like  the  Republics  of  South 
America,  and  the  only  difference  was  one  of  nation- 
ality, Federation  might  have  been  possible. 

All  the  commercial  reasons  which  produced  Federa- 
tion in  Australia  would  still  exist,  but  where  there 
are  different  races,  rivalry,  and  bitterness,  too,  are 
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likely  to  exist,  and  to  a  greater  extent.  The  motives 
for  Federation  would  be  no  greater  than  those  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  unless  there  were  some 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  drive  them  to  mutual 
action,  Federation  would  have  no  chance.  Such  a 
circumstance  would  be  a  danger  of  conquest  from 
a  strange  Power.  This  Power  might  be  China,  who 
had  embarked  on  an  Imperial  policy,  and  sought 
in  Australia  an  empty  country  for  her  surplus  popu- 
lation. Then  these  three  States  would  see  that  their 
only  chance  of  safety  was  unity,  and  even  then  this 
unity  might  be  only  a  temporary  alliance,  such  as 
has  often  existed  in  Europe  against  an  excessively 
powerful  country.  Even  if  the  danger  continued, 
so  that  the  alliance  became  a  Federation,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  continue  when  the  danger  was 
past.  Norway  and  Sweden  show  how  difficult  it 
is  for  even  kindred  races  to  continue  in  unity  when 
they  have  no  common  aim  and  many  jealousies. 
Federation  requires  something  more  than  common 
interest  or  common  danger.  A  Federation  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience, and  end  in  the  Divorce  Courts.  Federation 
is  not  a  new  union,  but  a  reunion  ;  it  is  the  strength- 
ening of  natural  bonds  by  artificial  bonds. 

In  Canada,  though  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation are  French,  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  country 
is  British,  and  the  French,  though  loyal  to  many 
old  ideals  of  France,  are  beginning  to  acquire  many 
of  the  English  modes  of  thought.  There  union  with 
the  other  Canadians  was  not  entirely  out  of  love, 
but  to  overcome  a  danger.  Having,  however,  entered 
into  the  union,  they  find  that  they  must  submit 
to  the  majority,  and  instead  of  opposing  British 
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influence,   have   led   the   way   by   adopting  whatever 
of  it  they  thought  good  for  the  country. 

Though  still  French  in  dress  and  language,  they 
are  the  supporters  of  the  British  ideas  of  liberty, 
and  have  willingly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Empire. 
Their  nationality  would  be  no  impediment  to  Imperial 
Federation  if  they  knew  their  liberties  were  secure. 

In  South  Africa  the  Dutch  are  numerous,  and 
about  equal  to  the  British.  Many  of  them  are  strongly 
opposed  to  British  Federation,  not  necessarily  because 
they  are  disloyal,  but  because  they  are  afraid  that 
their  nationality  and  individuality  will  thereby  be 
lost.  If  they  find  that  their  liberties  will  be  as  secure 
under  an  Imperial  Federation  as  a  South  African 
Federation,  and  that  their  interests  are  better  served 
by  the  former,  they  will  not  object  to  a  union. 

In  the  Colonial  Federations,  whether  that  of  Aus- 
tralia or  Canada,  there  was  no  member  which  by 
its  position  and  importance  was  likely  to  become 
supreme.  In  Canada,  Ontario  and  Quebec  were 
evenly  balanced  in  wealth  and  population,  and  any 
attempt  by  one  to  use  the  Federation  for  its  own 
purposes  would  be  successfully  met  by  the  other. 
So  in  Australia  neither  New  South  Wales  nor  Victoria 
would  suffer  the  other  to  obtain  a  commanding 
position.  The  feeling  of  locality  is  extremely  strong, 
and  the  danger  of  losing  control  of  local  government 
is  always  a  great  impediment  to  any  scheme  of 
Federation. 

As  regards  Imperial  Federation,  the  membership  of 
Great  Britain,  with  her  wealth  and  large  population, 
might  lead  to  her  predominance.  She  might  attempt 
to  dictate  to  the  other  States,  and  as  none  of  them 
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individually  could,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  com- 
pete with  her,  it  might  lead  to  a  most  critical  position. 
To  avoid  this  there  must  be  no  danger  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  Great  Britain  restraining  the  individu- 
ality of  the  other  units.  The  security  of  the  nationality 
of  the  French  Canadians  and  the  South  African 
Dutch,  and  the  guarantee  of  local  government,  will 
have  to  be  granted  in  any  scheme  of  Federation. 

Apart  from  the  French  and  Dutch,  all  the  ruling 
population  of  the  Colonies  is  British.  Though 
many  aliens  arrive  in  Canada  from  Europe, 
after  a  generation  they  lose  their  nationality,  and 
only  their  names  and  features  show  their  extraction. 
Speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  books, 
playing  the  same  games,  and  believing  the  same 
things,  there  is  very  little  distinction  between  the 
people.  Peculiarities  of  speech  and  manner  may 
be  noticeable,  but  these  are  as  marked  in  England 
between  the  Londoner  and  the  West  Country  man. 
People  in  South  Africa,  who  have  never  been  to 
Great  Britain,  speak  of  it  as  home,  and  so  do  the 
New  Zealanders  and  Australians.  In  New  Zealand 
there  are  the  divisions  of  Great  Britain :  Christ- 
church  is  English,  and  Dunedin  Scotch,  and  the 
differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns 
are  as  noticeable  as  those  between  the  citizens  of 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

Peculiarities   are   not   distinctions,    and   often    are 

causes  of  friendship.     The  sharpness  of  an  Australian 

may  be  admired  by  an  Englishman,  as  much  as  the 

thoughtfulness  of  an  Englishman  is  appreciated  by 

li;m.     Moreover,    all    these    differences    of 

racier  improve  a  race  ;  what  is  lacked  by  one  the 

other  has  in  abundance,  and   tin-  advantages  given 
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by  differences  of  land  are  as  great  as  those  given  by 
differences  of  character. 

Against  unity  there  are  no  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties ;  each  country  wishes  to  keep  the  benefits  it 
has,  and  will  not  sacrifice  these  save  for  some  great 
advantage.  Amongst  countries  inhabited  by  the 
same  race  there  seems  no  reason  why  any  of  these 
benefits  should  be  sacrificed,  because,  all  being  of 
the  same  race,  have  the  same  ideals  and  desire  the 
same  benefits,  British  Freedom  and  Indepen- 
dence. 

To  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  Federation  it  has 
been  necessary  to  examine  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  see  how  they  apply.  It  has  been 
seen  that  mutual  interest  is  not  sufficient,  but  to  it 
must  be  added  similarity  of  race  and  ideas.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  Governments  of  the  members 
should  belong  to  similar  systems. 

A  Federation  composed  of  several  Republics  and 
an  absolute  Monarchy  would  be  very  difficult.  Tin- 
nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  German  Empire, 
where  some  of  the  great  commercial  cities  were  nearly 
Republics,  and  by  becoming  part  of  the  Empire 
they  have  abandoned  some  part  of  their  liberty. 
Compared  with  the  mass  of  Germany,  their  territory 
was  so  small  that  if  they  had  stood  out  they  might 
have  been  compelled  by  force  to  submit.  The 
creation  of  the  German  Empire  was  the  triumph 
of  Prussia  over  her  rivals. 

There  is  not  any  such  hindrance  in   the   British 
Empire.     The  governments  of  Canada  and  Australia 
are  very  much  alike,  the  power  of  the  Stale  being 
in  the  people.     South  Africa,  when  seeking  Fed- 
tion,  will  probably  adopt  the  scheme  of  Australia, 
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and  New  Zealand,  if  still  keeping  away  from  Australia, 
has  much  the  same  kind  of  Constitution. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Commons  in  the  British 
Parliament  is  evidence  that  the  people  rule  the 
country,  and  the  existence  of  a  king  is  immaterial, 
as  he  exists  in  the  Colonial  schemes  of  governments 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  government  of  all  these  units  the  will  of  the 
people  can  prevail  if  it  chooses,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  their  wills  are  becoming  more  and  more  alike. 
In  Australia  they  adopted  old  age  pensions,  and  in 
Great  Britain  they  are  desirous  of  doing  the  same. 
The  success  of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  elections  of 
Great  Britain,  following  on  the  Labour  successes 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  has  already  started 
a  Labour  Party  in  Canada.  The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  watch  the  experiments  of  their  fellow-country- 
men in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  if  they  are 
successful  adopt  their  plans.  Democracy  recog- 
nises the  rule  of  the  people,  and  where  the  people 
are  the  same  it  is  more  than  likely  that  their 
representatives  will  be  somewhat  the  same.  If 
Great  Britain  had  continued  to  be  ruled  by  the  great 
landowners,  whilst  Australia  was  ruled  by  the  Labour 
Party,  it  is  probable  that  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  would  have  viewed  each  other  with 
suspicion.  It  will  be  found  that  there  will  be  every 
year  more  sympathy  among  the  different  classes  of 
the  Empire.  If  one  part  is  governed  by  one  class, 
and  another  by  a  different  class,  though  this  may 
not  extinguish  goodwill,  the  goodwill  must  be  in- 
creased when  the  same  class  is  ruling  throughout 
\vlii<h  i  tin-  natural  result  of  Democracy. 
Ff  a  rountiy  has  once  become  democratic  it  is  likely 
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to  continue  so,  though  modified  from  time  to  time, 
and  its  influence  will  be  felt  in  other  countries.  The 
links  of  race  have  been  lately  enormously  increased 
by  those  of  Democracy,  for  each  Government  finds 
that  its  ideas  are  growing  more  alike. 

The  basis  of  Imperial  Federation  will  be  four  or 
more  Democratic  Governments  of  the  same  race. 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  invent  some  sclu  me 
of  Federation  which  will  unite  these  people.  Each 
must  be  assured  of  its  complete  local  autonomy,  and 
that  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Empire  its  interests 
will  not  be  sacrificed. 

The  Parliament  representing  the  Empire  will  have 
certain  powers  allotted  to  it,  such  as  those  over 
postage  and  defence,  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
whole  Empire.  As  regards  tariffs,  the  control  of 
these  can  be  easily  left  to  the  separate  States  if 
Great  Britain  wants  Free  Trade  and  the  others  Pro- 
tection, even  against  each  other,  and  no  mutual 
scheme  can  be  arranged.  The  advantages  would 
have  to  be  very  carefully  considered  of  a  Customs 
Union,  but  disagreement  on  this  point  would  not  be 
material  to  Federation.  The  composition  of  the 
Imperial  Government  would  be  the  King  and  two 
Chambers.  In  one  Chamber  each  of  the  units  must 
have  equal  representation,  and  in  the  other  the 
representation  must  be  according  to  numbers.  Great 
Britain  would  largely  predominate  in  this  Chamber 
at  first,  but  the  growth  of  population  in  the  other 
Colonies  would  soon  put  this  right. 

The  form  of  the  Federation  would  be  that  of 
Australia.  The  Upper  Chamber  would  have  equal 
authority  with  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  in  case  <>l 
conflict  there  might  be  a  referendum  to  the  people. 
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The  Executive  Government  would  be  that  of  a 
Cabinet  chosen  by  the  Lower  Chamber. 

As  regards  the  powers  given  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, they  need  not  be  as  extensive  as  those  given 
to  the  Australian  or  Canadian  Governments.  The 
fact  that  the  sea  intervenes  between  all  the  units 
would  make  some  of  the  matters  generally  given  to 
the  Federal  Government  more  suitable  for  the  Local 
Government.  For  instance,  railways  would  be 
entirely  local,  and  so  might  customs,  as  all  goods 
must  arrive  through  the  ports. 

The  Colonies  would  find  that  they  had  lost  very 
few  powers  which  they  formerly  possessed,  as  even 
local  defence  might  be  left  to  them,  as  I  explained 
in  the  last  chapter. 

The  chief  matters  for  the  Imperial  Government 
would  be  the  Navy  and  Imperial  Army,  Foreign 
Policy,  and  the  funds  for  sustaining  these,  and  also 
shipping  rules,  and  some  parts  of  the  law,  as  that  of 
copyright  and  bills  of  exchange. 

The  great  advantage  of  Imperial  Federation  to 
Great  Britain  herself  would  be  a  reduction  of  her 
military  and  naval  burdens,  and  the  assistance  of 
Colonial  statesmen  in  the  government.  Probably 
the  most  successful  local  statesmen  would  enter  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  their  advice  on  Imperial 
matters  concerning  their  own  districts  would  be 
most  useful. 

The  advantages  to  the  Colonies  would  be  direct 
representation  in  Imperial  Policy,  and  a  share  in  the 
navy.  In  return  they  would  have  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  financial  burden. 

The  Colonial  Parliaments  would  not  lose  anything 
of  importance  which  they  now  possess,  and  their 

21 
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statesmen  would  be  able  to  make  better  use  of  their 
talents  for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  people  having  a  share  in  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  begin  to  take  more  interest  in  the  Empire. 
At  present  many  of  them  do  not  realise  that  the 
navy  is  as  much  for  their  defence  as  it  is  for  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  wish  to  build  their  own  navy. 
The  control  they  now  exercise  over  their  own  local 
affairs,  and  about  which  they  are  very  jealous,  would 
hardly  be  touched,  as  most  of  the  matters  that  would 
be  assigned  to  the  Imperial  Government  now  belong 
to  the  British  Government,  and  the  few  that  do  not 
are  not  of  much  political  interest  in  the  Colonies. 

As  regards  the  British  Parliament,  the  formation 
of  an  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  a  great  blessing. 
In  the  first  place,  Parliament  has  already  sufficient 
work  without  any  discussions  on  foreign  policy.  If 
foreign  policy  is  interesting,  local  government  and 
social  questions  are  neglected ;  and  if  these  latter 
are  interesting,  foreign  policy  is  neglected.  At  the 
present  moment  the  representatives  of  the  electors 
are  pledged  to  numerous  social  reforms,  and  to  make 
these  successful  all  the  legislation  will  need  the  most 
prolonged  and  careful  consideration.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  their  attention  being  confined  to  these  matters, 
Imperial  questions  in  South  Africa  are  occupying 
their  time.  Undoubtedly  such  questions  must  be 
discussed,  but  the  pity  is  that  a  body  which  has  been 
chosen  for  one  purpose  should  have  to  devote  so 
much  of  its  time  to  another  purpose. 

A  complaint  often  heard  in  Parliament  is  tl Kit- 
Imperial  questions  have  been  made  party  questions. 
Whenever  there  is  a  change  of  Government  and  an 
election,  all  sorts  of  political,  social,  and  Imperial 
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questions  are  laid  before  the  electors.  The  result  of 
the  election  may  turn  on  Education  or  Temperance, 
and  a  Government  is  established  which  must  legislate 
on  such  matters.  Whether  this  Government  is 
capable  of  following  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  foreign 
policy  is  a  matter  of  chance.  For  instance,  a  Con- 
servative Government  unfitted  for  social  legislation 
is  elected  during  a  period  of  war ;  the  war  stops,  and 
there  comes  a  time  of  domestic  trouble.  The  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Conservative  Government  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  none  the 
less  it  follows  it  out  until  the  next  election.  The 
Liberal  party  elected  for  domestic  legislation  is 
victorious,  and  then  perhaps  foreign  policy  once 
again  comes  to  the  front,  and  has  to  be  managed 
by  a  Government  which  is  not  in  agreement  with 
the  people  who  chose  them.  Of  course  this  does  not 
always  happen,  but  yet  it  happens  so  frequently 
that  it  has  become  an  evil. 

If  the  duties  of  the  British  Parliament  were  con- 
fined to  British  matters,  the  questions  before  the 
electorate  would  not  be  so  complicated,  and  though 
disagreements  in  a  party  on  domestic  legislation  are 
frequent,  they  are  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  those 
on  Imperial  matters.  When  the  elections  are  held 
for  the  Imperial  Parliament  there  will  only  be  a 
few  issues  before  the  people,  and  it  is  likely  that  local 
affairs  would  be  managed  by  a  Progressive  Govern- 
ment, whilst  Imperial  affairs  were  directed  by  a 
Conservative  Government. 

Tin-  British  Faili.inu  nt  might  lose  in  brilliancy 
by  being  deprived  of  the  management  of  important 
foreign  policy,  but  what  it  lost  in  brilliancy  it  would 
gain  in  usefulness.  Men,  who  in  the  more  humdrum 
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atmosphere  of  useful  legislation  proved  themselves 
men  of  talent,  would  probably  be  elected  for  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  where  they  could  render  as 
great  services  to  the  Empire  as  they  had  to  their  own 
country. 

Great  Britain  would  not  be  troubled  in  her  local 
affairs  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  she  would 
resent  such  interference  as  much  as  the  Colonies  do 
at  present.  If  a  matter  in  which  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  no  powers  needs  to  be  settled,  it  can  be 
discussed  by  a  conference  of  Premiers,  who  if  they 
think  fit  can  assign  it  by  mutual  arrangement  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  amend  the  Constitution 
by  authorised  methods.  The  powers  that  are  given 
by  the  units  to  the  whole  will  be  those  which  all  are 
agreed  should  be  possessed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  those  which  they  think  more  fitting  for  them- 
selves they  will  retain. 

Imperial  Federation  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  self-governing  Colonies  is  not  such  a  difficult 
matter  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  It  means  the 
surrender  by  the  British  Parliament  of  some  of  its 
powers,  and  the  assumption  by  the  Colonies  of  some 
of  the  burdens  of  the  Empire,  but  for  the  British 
people  it  means  little  change.  It  is  only  another 
extension  of  the  Franchise  on  Imperial  Policy.  Once 
the  Empire  was  ruled  by  the  King,  once  by  the  nobles, 
once  by  the  landlords,  once  by  the  rich,  once  by  the 
middle  class,  now  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  in  the  future  by  the  entire  British  people.  The 
land,  the  trade,  and  the  people  are  all  one. 

The  present  legal  links  of  the  Empire  are  not  only 
unsatisfactory  but  out  of  date.  The  British  Govern- 
ment through  the  King  possesses  a  rather  uncertain 
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veto  over  the  legislation  of  the  Colonies.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  this  veto  tends  to  limit  its  exercise,  as  every 
year  the  Colonies  resent  interference  more.  Conse- 
quently no  British  Government  wishes  to  exercise  a 
veto,  however  legal,  if  it  will  raise  bitterness,  and, 
what  is  worse,  though  the  legality  of  a  veto  is  un- 
doubted, its  non-exercise  for  a  long  time  has  had  a 
similar  effect  on  this  veto  as  it  has  had  on  the  Monarch's 
veto  on  the  British  Parliament.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  William  iv.  dissolved  Parliament 
without  the  consent  of  the  party  in  power,  and  though 
this  power  still  belongs  to  the  King,  every  year  it  is 
not  exercised  makes  its  exercise  more  improbable. 
The  same  process  is  going  on  with  the  veto  over  the 
Colonial  Parliaments.  Formerly  such  vetoes  were 
not  uncommon,  but  now  the  exercise  is  viewed  with 
the  greatest  suspicion,  and  when  Lord  Elgin  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  natives  in  Natal  the  Natal 
Government  resigned.  It  will  soon  be  found  that 
this  veto  is  as  dead  as  that  of  the  King  over  the 
British  Parliament. 

Another  link  is  the  judicial  link.  The  final  court 
of  appeal  from  all  the  British  Dependencies  and 
Colonies  is  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  This  body  is  composed  of  the  Law  Lords 
and  some  special  members,  and  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  House  of  Lords,  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Great  Britain.  The  idea  of  having  one  Final  Court 
of  Appeal  for  the  whole  Empire  is  excellent,  as  it 
offers  a  means  whereby  important  questions  of  law 
can  be  made  similar.  There  are,  however,  very 
many  complaints  against  both  of  these  bodies,  on 
account  of  their  delay,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Judicial 
it  would  be  advisable  if  more  members 
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were  selected  from  the  Colonial  judges.  The  present 
division  into  two  legal  bodies,  when  they  are  nearly 
the  same,  seems  absolutely  unnecessary.  If  the  law 
throughout  the  Empire  should  be  based  on  the  same 
principles,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  only 
one  Court.  The  fact  that-  the  law  of  England  is 
decided  by  a  body  containing  a  judge  who  may 
only  be  experienced  in  Australian  law,  is  not  so 
unreasonable  as  that  a  body  none  of  whom  perhaps 
have  studied  Australian  law  have  to  decide  an  im- 
portant Australian  appeal.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
a  good  lawyer  can  make  all  kinds  of  law  applicable 
to  the  point  in  question,  but  good  lawyers  are  not 
confined  to  Great  Britain. 

Even  if  there  is  no  Imperial  Federation  this  body 
should  be  reformed,  and  made  more  efficient  not  only 
to  decide  the  cases  but  also  to  deal  with  them  more 
quickly.  Though  this  is  still  a  legal  link  it  is  not 
important,  as  the  Colonies  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  decisions  of  their  own  courts  of  appeal. 

The  third  link  is  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Though  all  the  Colonies  are  doing  something  to  defend 
themselves,  they  all  know  that  in  great  difficulties 
they  will  require  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain. 

South  Africa,  from  its  difficult  native  questions, 
must  always  rely  on  British  assistance ;  Australia, 
from  its  nearness  to  Japan  and  China,  and  the  arrival 
of  Germany  and  France  in  her  neighbourhood,  desires 
the  protection  of  the  British  Navy  ;  and  even  Canada  is 
thankful  for  its  protection  in  difficulties  with  European 
Powers.  This  link  is  legal  because  the  King  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  all  British  forces,  and  as  such 
the  British  Government  must  defend  the  whole 
Empire. 
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The  three  existing  legal  links  are  the  Executive, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Military  and  Naval  Defence. 
The  two  first  are  unimportant,  and  the  latter  is  im- 
portant not  from  its  legality  but  its  usefulness.  The 
links  that  really  bind  the  Empire  are  those  of  race, 
and  without  them  the  .Empire  would  soon  break 
up.  Imperial  Federation  will  make  the  Executive 
link  extremely  strong.  Not  only  will  its  powers 
be  certain  and  fixed,  but,  being  frequently  exercised, 
they  will  not  become  non-existent  by  disuse,  and 
as  all  share  in  its  selection  the  interference  will  not 
be  resented. 

The  judiciary  link  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
creation  of  a  Supreme  Court.  This  Court  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  most  of  its  duties  will 
be  those  of  deciding  disputes  between  the  different 
States,  and  questions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Imperial 
Parliament  will  have  powers  of  making  laws  on  those 
matters  which  are  considered  to  concern  the  whole 
Empire,  and  appeals  on  these  laws  may  eventually 
come  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Appeals  on  ordinary 
questions  of  law  will  be  limited  to  the  Appeal  Courts 
of  the  various  countries,  though  in  exceptional  cases 
leave  may  be  given  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  Colonial  judicial  scheme  this  court  will  take 
over  most  of  the  work  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
but  in  the  Judiciary  of  Great  Britain  its  duties  will 
be  new.  The  House  of  Lords,  or  some  similar  court, 
will  exist  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  Great  Britain, 
and  its  work  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Canada  and  Australia.  As  the  laws  of 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland  are  different  it  is 
advisable  to  have  some  common  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  if  each  of  these  countries  has  Home  Rule  in 
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local  affairs,  there  must  be  some  court  to  settle  their 
disputes.  Appeals  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
Supreme  Imperial  Court  will  only  be  allowed  in 
cases  similar  to  those  permitted  from  the  Final  Courts 
of  the  Colonies. 

In  this  way  the  judiciary  link  would  be  much 
strengthened,  and  as  the  best  legal  talent  of  the 
Empire  would  be  available  for  this  Supreme  Court 
apart  from  politics,  it  should  be  a  body  worthy  of  a 
great  Empire. 

The  Military  and  Naval  link  also  would  be  strength- 
ened, as  these  forces  would  be  controlled  by  the 
Imperial  Executive,  and  would  be  at  the  service 
of  the  whole  Empire. 

The  Government  of  the  Empire  would  be  divided 
by  bodies  of  different  grades.  Highest  of  all  is  the 
Imperial  Parliament ;  then  the  four  or  more  Parlia- 
ments of  the  Federations  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  Australasia ;  then  the  state  Govern- 
ments of  the  Federations,  such  as  the  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  and 
the  States  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  ;  and  then 
the  minor  local  authorities,  such  as  county  councils 
and  borough  councils ;  and  last  of  all  the  people, 
who  have  delegated  most  of  their  authority.  In 
somewhat  similar  grades  are  the  various  judicial 
tribunals  rising  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  all  the  British  Empire  were  composed  of  self- 
governing  Colonies  Imperial  Federation  would  present 
no  great  difficulties.  The  numerous  Native  Questions 
would  be  settled  by  the  Colonies  themselves  as  their 
own  local  affairs.  If  their  methods,  however,  were 
not  satisfactory  the  Imperial  Parliament  might  have 
assigned  to  it  some  special  powers  on  such  questions 
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as  involving  Imperial  as  well  as  local  considerations. 
The  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire  are,  however, 
of  such  importance  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
in  detail  what  their  position  would  be  under  Federation. 

Where  these  Dependencies  are  small  and  inhabited 
by  a  backward  race,  and  their  position  makes  them 
really  part  of  one  of  the  colonies,  these  colonies  had 
better  annex  them.  Such  are  the  South  Sea  Islands 
near  Australia.  If  they  are  annexed  they  can  either 
be  made  part  of  the  territory  of  one  of  the  States,  or 
else  can  be  governed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment. For  instance,  British  New  Guinea  might 
easily  become  part  of  Queensland,  the  white  men 
voting  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  natives  being 
treated,  justly,  as  if  they  were  children  who  required 
a  few  centuries  to  reach  an  age  of  discretion.  If  they 
are  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
the  plan  of  government  will  be  that  which  has  been 
already  adopted  in  most  of  the  Dependencies. 

The  Dependencies,  however,  which  really  form 
part  of  the  territory  of  one  of  the  Colonies  are  few, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Dependencies  are  connected 
separately  with  the  Empire,  and  must  be  managed 
through  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Britain  are  a  few 
islands  whose  position  to  Great  Britain  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  Australia,  I  mean 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands.  These 
islands  have  their  own  local  government  and  their 
own  Parliaments,  and  enjoy  Home  Rule  which  is 
considered  so  dangerous  for  Ireland,  and  have  their 
own  law  courts.  There  is  really  no  reason  now 
why  these  islands  should  not  send  representatives  to 
the  British  Parliament,  but  probably  they  prefer  their 
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own  small  Parliaments.  The  government  of  these 
islands  is  a  matter  for  Great  Britain,  and  will  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  most  important  Dependencies,  Egypt,  India, 
the  tropical  parts  of  Africa,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Hong- Kong,  and  numerous  islands  which  are 
not  assigned  to  any  Colony,  must  be  controlled  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament. 

At  present  the  native  population  of  these  countries 
are  not  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  if 
they  were  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a  Federation  of 
such  different  nationalities  would  be  successful.  If 
the  people  were  only  a  few,  as  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  their  representation  would  not  be  so  diffi- 
cult ;  but  if  the  people  of  India  were  capable  of  a 
democratic  government  their  numbers  would  exceed 
the  white  population  of  the  Empire,  and  if  represented 
according  to  numbers  they  could  control  the  policy 
of  the  Empire.  Separation  would  be  much  better 
than  that,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  people 
of  India  have  advanced  to  that  stage  they  will  cease 
to  belong  to  the  British  Empire. 

That,  however,  is  an  event  of  the  future  and  not 
the  present,  and  the  present  treatment  of  India  is 
the  problem.  Under  Imperial  Federation  the  position 
of  India  will  be  the  same  as  it  is  under  British  rule. 
Instead  of  the  Secretary  of  State  being  a  member  of 
the  British  Cabinet,  he  will  be  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet.  A  policy  will  be  adopted  whereby 
India  will  gradually  be  given  more  control  of  her 
local  government,  and  the  autocracy  will  be  slowly 
widened  into  an  oligarchy. 

As  India  advanced  she  might  be  given  some  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  so  that  her 
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views  at  any  rate  could  be  fairly  stated,  even  if  she 
could  not  uphold  these  views.  Otherwise  Federation 
will  make  little  difference  to  the  government  of  the 
Dependencies. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  great  self-governing  Colonies 
will  absorb  the  islands  and  states  near  them,  but  if 
this  is  not  so  the  scheme  of  Federation  will  be  the 
same.  The  advantage  of  such  an  expansion  is  that 
a  union  of  equal  States  is  better  than  that  of  unequal. 
For  instance,  Newfoundland  by  joining  Canada  would 
have  more  influence  in  the  Lower  House  than  if  she 
remained  a  separate  State,  and  although  in  this  case 
she  would  not  be  separately  represented  in  the  Upper 
House,  yet  her  influence  would  be  more,  since  where 
the  Cabinet  system  prevails  the  Lower  House  is 
far  the  most  powerful.  That  this  is  so  is  proved 
by  the  contrast  between  the  powers  of  the  Senates 
of  the  United  States  and  Australia.  If  a  small  State 
keeps  apart  from  a  larger  State  with  similar  interests, 
she  will  find  that  her  own  position  is  less  favourable 
than  that  of  the  larger  State. 

Further,  in  a  Federation  it  is  advisable  for  the 
different  units  to  counterbalance  one  another.  In 
the  German  Empire  Prussia  has  gained  control  of 
the  other  members,  and  in  the  British  Federation 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  Great  Britain  becoming 
the  managing  director  unless  the  other  members 
were  strong.  Federated  South  Africa,  Canada,  and 
Australia  would  be  each  able  to  hold  their  own 
position,  but  solitary  New  Zealand  or  Newfoundland 
might  find  themselves  neglected. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  question  of  tariffs 
in  case  of  disagreement  should  be  left  to  the  different 

inbers  of  the  Empire.    The  conditions  of  industry 
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in  Great  Britain,  the  Colonies,  and  Dependencies 
are  so  various  that  a  policy  which  might  be  suitable  for 
one  might  ruin  another.  If  a  protective  policy  was 
adopted  throughout  the  Empire  this  gigantic  mono- 
poly would  raise  the  hostility  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  old  countries  dependent  on  foreign  supplies 
would  suffer  far  more  than  new  countries  who  are 
for  the  time  self-supporting.  If  Free  Trade  was  adopted 
countries  whose  industries  had  been  built  up  under  Pro- 
tection might  have  to  undergo  a  period  of  depression. 

Undoubtedly  a  common  commercial  policy  would 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  if  voluntary,  but  unless 
the  wrhole  Empire  felt  itself  to  be  one  people,  the 
success  of  one  part  at  the  expense  of  another  would 
create  a  large  amount  of  discontent.  Perhaps  in  the 
future  some  common  policy  may  be  found  possible, 
but  for  the  moment  it  seems  impossible.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  defer  Imperial  Federation  for  this  reason, 
so  that  tariffs  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  Domestic  and 
not  an  Imperial  subject. 

The  selection  and  constitution  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  not  be  difficult.  The  members 
of  the  Upper  House  representing  the  States  could  be 
appointed  by  the  State  electors  as  the  various  States 
thought  fit.  The  number  of  members  in  the  Lower 
House  allotted  to  each  State  would  depend  on  the 
population  of  the  State,  but  on  this  point  there 
would  be  more  difficulty.  In  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  where  nearly  the  whole 
population  are  white,  the  number  of  members  allotted 
would  be  a  matter  of  arithmetic  ;  but  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  natives,  arith- 
metic would  not  be  decisive. 

Perhaps  the  best  plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  count 
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the  natives  only  where  they  had  a  liberal  franchise 
in  the  State  elections,  and  if  they  were  excluded  from 
these  they  would  not  be  included  for  Imperial  cal- 
culation. It  would  obviously  be  unfair  where  the 
white  population  was  small  that  they  should  also  vote 
for  the  representatives  of  a  numerous  population  of 
natives  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Native 
Question  is  always  full  of  difficulties  and  surrounded 
by  prejudice,  and  would  be  one  of  the  thorny  subjects 
of  Imperial  Federation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  further  the  details 
of  Imperial  Federation.  The  scheme  comprises  the 
Federation  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  self-governing  Colonies  into  one  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, which  is  to  take  over  Imperial  affairs,  but 
leave  Domestic  affairs  to  the  Local  Governments. 
The  Imperial  Government  has  charge  of  the  Depend- 
encies, Foreign  Policy,  Imperial  Defence,  and  other 
matters  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  States. 
The  treatment  of  the  Dependencies  will  be  as  it  was 
before  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain,  but  if  at  any 
time  any  of  these  are  thought  fitted  for  self-govern- 
ment, it  will  be  given,  and  the  new  colony  will  be 
admitted  into  the  Federation.  This  idea  has  already 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States,  where  several 
new  States  formerly  territories  have  been  admitted, 
and  the  Dependencies  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  are  ruled  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  States  in  the 
distant  future. 

In  this  wav  all  the  rulers  of  the  Empire 'will  share 
in  the  Government  of  the  Empire.  Better  conditions 

life  and  education  will  every  year  make  them  more 
fitted  to  rule.  No  longer  will  the  policy  of  govern- 
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ment  be  framed  for  individual  advantages  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Happy  in  their  homes  and 
vigorous  in  health,  not  only  will  they  be  loyal  to 
their  homes,  but  the  whole  Empire.  If  danger 
calls  the  Empire  to  defend  herself,  it  will  be  a 
nation  in  arms,  not  an  ignorant,  weak  nation,  but  a 
wise,  strong  nation  who  knows  what  it  is  fighting 
for  and  how  to  fight  for  it.  Their  policy  will  not  be 
one  of  war,  but  one  of  peace  ;  having  learnt  the 
proper  use  of  life,  and  that  social  evils  are  their 
enemies  and  not  foreign  nations,  they  will  be  more 
willing  to  assist  than  to  attack  others.  They  have 
learnt  in  the  Empire  that  the  good  of  one  is  the 
good  of  all,  and  what  is  true  of  an  Empire  is  true  of 
the  whole  world. 

This,  however,  is  far  off.  Nations  are  as  jealous 
of  nations  as  kings  were  of  kings,  and  the  rivalries 
of  nations  will  be  the  landmarks  of  this  century. 
The  Germans  are  desirous  of  becoming  one  nation, 
the  Slavs  are  desirous  of  becoming  one  nation,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  will  be  one.  Where  a  great  nation 
finds  itself  mingled  with  part  of  another  the  diffi- 
culties are  great,  and  can  only  be  surmounted  by 
absolute  justice.  Let  that  other  nation  realise  that 
its  customs,  religion,  and  language  are  secure,  and 
it  will  unite.  Thus  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  and 
the  French  in  Canada  will  become  faithful  citizens 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire,  not  because  they  are 
Anglo-Saxons  but  because  they  are  members  of  the 
Empire.  This  fellow-feeling  between  two  nations 
should  lead  to  fellow-feeling  among  all  men,  when  the 
principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  tolerance  are 
universal. 

The  world  is  passing  from  the  rule  of  individuals 
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to  that  of  nations.  Imperial  Federation  is  one  step 
in  the  creation  of  a  nation.  To  hold  its  own 
commercially,  individually,  and  morally,  the  British 
nation  cannot  afford  to  be  divided,  but  must  be  one. 

Many  subjects  which  I  have  touched  on  in  these 
chapters  are,  I  know,  subjects  of  controversy,  but  I 
think  throughout  the  British  Empire  all  desire  two 
things,  closer  unity  and  happier  people.  When  all 
desire  one  thing,  but  differ  about  the  means  whereby 
it  can  be  obtained,  disputes  and  differences  must 
arise.  Then  each  side  must  grant  to  the  other  the 
best  motives,  and  not  impute  dishonesty  or  rascality. 
If  I  have  advocated  doctrines  which  seem  to  others 
foolish,  let  them  be  imputed  to  my  ignorance,  and 
let  us  agree  to  differ. 
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